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A DISCOURSE OF THE TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
IN CHRISTIANITY.- PREACHED AT THE ORDI- 
NATION OF MR. CHARLES C. SHACKFOIID, IN THE 
IIAWES PLACE CHURCH, IN BOSTON, ItfAY 19, 
1843. 



" Hoavon and earLh ehall pass away : but my words shall not pas* 
away." — Luke xii. 83. 

In this Bentence we have a very clear indication that 
Jesus of Nazareth believed the religion he taught would 
be eternal, that the subetanco of it would last for ever. 
Yet there are some who are aflFrighted by the faintest rustle 
which a heretic makes among the dry leaves of theology ; 
they tremble lest Christianity itself should perish without 
hope. Ever and anon the cry is raised, " The Philistines 
be upon us, and Christianity is in danger." The least 
doubt respecting the popular theology, or the existing 
machinery of the church ; the least sign of distrust in the 
religion of the pulpit, or the religion of the street, is by 
some good men supposed to be at enmity with faith in 
Christ, and capable of shaking Christianity itself. On the 
other hand, a few bad men, and a few pious men, it is said, 
on both sides of the water, tell us the day of Christiaiiity 
is past. The latter — it is alleged — ^woidd persuade us that, 
hereafter, Piety must take a new form ; the teachings of 
Jesus are to be passed by ; that Beligion is to wing her way 
sublime, above the flight of Christianity, far away, toward 
heaven, as the fledged eaglet leaves lof ever the nest which 
sheltered his callow youth. Let us, therefore, devote a few 
moments to this subject, and consider what is transient in 
Christianity, and what is permanent therein. The topia 
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HiurnH not; iniipproprlaio io l.ho tiuiOH iiv which wo livo, or 
till) (KMuiHiori umt cmiIIh uh togoMior. 

OhriHt HpyH, Ins Word hIiuU iiov<ir pawn away. \oi, at 
iirst, Hififhli, nothiii):^ HoomH rnoro llooliiig il.aii a word. 11, 
iw an cvaiioHCont itnpiilHo of tlio iuohI; licklo oloiuont. It 
liavos no tra(;k wh.iro it wont through tho air. Y(it to 
thlH, and this only, did Jcsub intrust tho truth whorowith ho 
cam ) ladon to tho earth; truth for tho salvation ot'tlui world. 
Ito took no pains to porpcituuto his thoughts: thoy woro 
poured forth whoro occasion found him an audience — hy 
tho &ide of tho lake, or a well ; in a cottage, or the temple ; 
in a fisher's hoat, or the synagogue of tho Jews. Ho 
founds no institution as a monument of his words. IIo 
appoints no order of men to preserve his hright and glad 
relations. Ho only bids hiis friends give freely tho truth 
thoy had freely received. Ho cid not even write his words 
in a book. With a noble confidence, the result of hia 
abiding faith, he scattered them broadcast on the world, 
leaving the seed to its own vitality. Ho knew that whnt 
is of God cannot fail, for Gt)d keeps his own. He sowed 
his seed in the heart, and left it there, to be watered and 
warmed by the dew and the sun which heaven sends. He 
felt his words were for eternity. So he trusted them to the 
uncertain air ; and for eighteen himdred years that faithful 
element has held them good — distinct as when first warm 
from his lips. Now they are translated into every human 
speech, and murmured in all earth's thousand tongues, 
from the pine forests of the North to the palm groves of 
eastern Ind. They mingle, as it were, with the roar of a 
populous city, and join the chime of the desert sea. 
Of a SaSbath mom they are repeated from church to 
chxxrch, from isle to isle, and land to land, till their music 
goes round the world. These words have become the 
breath of the good, the hope of the wise, the joy of the 
pious, and thot for many millions of hearts. They are the 
prayers of our churches ; our better devotion by fireside 
and fieldside ; the enchantment of our hearts. It is these 
words that still work wonders, to which the first recorded 
miracles were nothing in grandeur and utility. It is these 
which build our temples and beautify our homes. The^ 
raise our thoughts of sublimity ; they purify our ideal ox 
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puril.y ; ilioy hallow onr piryor for truth and lovo. They 
irinltc boautoouH and divine the life which plain nion load. 
They give wings to our uHpirations. What charmers they 
are ! Sorrow i« lulled at their bidding. They take the 
sting cut of disease, and rob Adversity of his power *o dis- 
appo nt. They give health and wings to the pious soul, 
l)r()kon-heartcd and shipwrecked in his voyage throuj!;h 
lif(i, and encourage him to tempt the perilous way once 
more. They make all things ours : Christ our brother ; 
time our oorvaut ; death our ally, and the witness of our 
triumph. They revfKil to Ui the presence of Ood, which 
else we might not have see i so clearly, in the first wind- 



distress of a nation, in the sorrow or the rapture of the 
world. Silence the voice of Christianity, and the world is 
well-nigh diunb, for gone i.o that sweet music which kept 
in awe the rulers and the people, which cheers the poor 
, widow in her lonely toil, and comes like light through the 
windows of momiug, to men who sit stooping and feeble^ 
with failing eyes and a hungering heaii). It is gone — all 
gone ! only the cold, bleak world left before them. 

Such is the life of these words ; such the empire they 
have won for themselves over men's minds since they were 
spoken first. In the meantime, the words of great men 
and mighty, whose name shook whole continent, though 
graven in metal and stone, though stamped in institu- 
tions, and defended by whole tribes of priests and troops 
of followers — their words have gone to the ground, 
and the wciid gives back no echo of their voice. Mean- 
while, the great works, also, of old times^ castle, and 
tower, and town, their cities and their empires, have 
perished, and left scarce a mark on the bosom of the earth 
to show they once have been. The philosophy of the 
wise, the art of the accom^plished^ the song of the poet* 
the ritual of the priest, though honoured as divine in their 
day, have gone down a prey to oblivion. Silence haa 
closed over them ; only their spectres now haunt the earth. 
A deluge of blood has swept over t-he nations ; a mght of 
c:irkness, more deep than the fabled darkness of E^pt, 
has lowered down upon that flood, to destroy or to hide 
what the deluge had spared. But through all tins the 
words of Christianity have come down to via fvom the lips- 
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of that Hebrew youth, gontlo and beautiful as the lif^ht of 
a star, not Bpont by their journey through timo and 
through apooe. They have built up a now civilization, 
which the wisest gentile ne\er hoped for, which the most 
pious Hebrew never foretold. Through centuries of wasting 
these words have flown on, like a dove in the storm, and 
now wait to descend on hearts pure and earnest, as the 
Father's spirit, we are told, came down on his lowly Son. 
The old heavens and the old earth are indeed passed away, 
but the Word stands. Nothing shows clearer than this 
how fleeting is what man calls great, how lasting what 
God pronounces true. 

Looking at the "Word of Jesus, at real Christianity, the 
pure reli^on he taught, nothing appears more fixed and 
certain. Its influence widens as light extends ; it deepens 
as the nations grow more wise. But, looking at the history 
of what men call Christianity, nothing seems more imcer- 
tain and perishable. While true rabgion is always the 
some thing, in each century and e^ery land, in each man 
that feels it, the Christianity of the pulpit, which is the 
religion taught, the Christianity of the people, which is 
the religion that is accepted and lived out, has never been 
the same tlung in any two centuries or lands, except 
only in name. The difference between wbat is called 
Christianity by the Ilnitarians in our times, and that of 
some ages past, is greater than the difference between 
Mahomet and the !&l^8siah. The diflerence at this day 
between opposing classes of Christians, the difference 
between the Christianity of some sects, and that of Christ 
^himself, is deeper and more vital than that between Jesus 
and Plato, pagan as we call him. The Christianity of the 
seventh century has j^assed away. We recognise only the 
ghost of superstition in its faded features, as it comes up at 
our oaJL It is one of the things which bas been, and can 
be tio more, for neither God nor the world goes back. Its 
terrors do not M^ten, nor its hopes allure us. We rejoice 
that it has gone. But how do we know that our Christianity 
shall not shore the same fate? Is there that difference 
between the nineteenth century, and some seventeen that 
have gone before.it, since Jesus, to warrant the belief that 
ova notion of Christianity shall last for ever ? The stream 
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of time has already boat down philosophios and theologies, 
temple and church, though never bo old and revered. How 
do we know there m not a peri«hing element in what wo 
call Christianity P Josua tell us, his Word is the word of 
God, and so shall never pass away. But who tells us ihat 
our word shall never pass away P that our mtinr, of Lis 
Word shall stand for ever P 

Let us look at this matter a little more closely. In actual 
Christianity — that is, in that portion of Christianity which 
is preached and believed — there seems to have been^ ever 
since the time of its earthly founder, two element!), the one 
transient, the other permanent. The one is the thought, 
the folly, the uncertain wisdom, the theological notions,^ 
the impiety of man ; the other, the eternal truth of Gbd. 
These two bear, perhaps, the same relation to each other 
that the phenomena of outward nature, such as aunrhiiie 
and cloud, growth, decay, and reproduction, hear to the 
great law of nature, which underlies (md supports them 
all. As in that case more attention is commonly paid to 
the particular phenomena than to the general law, so in 
this case more is generally given to the transieiit in 
Christianity than to the permanent therein. 

It must be confesocd, niough with sorrow, that transient 
things form a great part of what is commonly t-aught as 
religion. An undue place has often been assigned to forms 
and doctrines, while too little stress has been laid on the 
divine life of the soul, love to God, and love to man. 
Beligious forms may be useful and beautifuL They are so, 
whenever they speak to the soul, and answer a want 
thereof. In our present state some forms are perhaps 
necessary. But they are only the accident of Christianity, 
not its substance. They are the robe, not the angel, who 
may take another robe quite as becoming and useral. One 
sect has many forms ; another, none. .Yet both may be 
equtJiy Christian, in spite of the redundance or the 
deficiency. They are a part of the language in which 
religion s^)eaks, and exist, with few exceptions, wherever 
man is found. In our calculating nation, in our ration-' 
alizing sect, we have retained but two of the rites so 
numerous in the early Christian Church, and even these we 
have attenuated to t'le last degree, leaving thefii Httlemorei 
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than a spoctre of tlio ancient form. Another ago may 
continue or fornako both ; may revive old forms, or invent 
new ones to suit the altered circumstanceG of the times, and 
yet be Christians quite as good as we, or our fathers of tho 
dork ogeo. Whether the Apostles designed these rites to 
be perpetual, seems a question which belongs to scholazB 
and antiquarians ; not to us, as Christian men and women. 
/ 80 long as they satisfy or help the pious heart, so long 
they are good. Looking behind or around us, we see that 
y the forms and rites of the Christians are* quite as fluc- 
tuating as those of the lu athens; from whom some of 
them nave been, not imwisely, adopted by the earlier 
Church. 

Again, the doctrines that have been connected with 
Christianity, and taught in its name, are quite as change- 
able as the form. This also takes place unavoidably. If 
observations be made upon nature, which must take place 
80 long as man has senses and understanding, there will be 
a philosop' 7 of nature, and philosophical doctrines. These 
will differ as the observations are just or inaccui'ate, and 
OS the deductions from observed facts are true or false. 
Hence there will be different schools of uat'-ral philosophy, 
80 long as men have eyes and understandings of different 
cleaniese and strength. And if men observe and reflect 
upon religion — which will be done so long as man is a 
religious and reflective being — there must also be a 
philosophy of religion, a theology and theological doctrines. 
These will differ, as men have felt much or little of re- 
li^on, as thiey analyze their sentiments correctly or other- 
wise, and as they have reasoned right or wrong. Now 
the true syst^n of nature, which exists in the outward 
i&cts, whetiier aiscCT'^Ted or not, is always the same thing, 

V though the philosophy of nature, which men invent, change 
every month, and be one thing at London and the opposite 
at Berlin. Thus there is but one system of nature as it 
/exists in fifust, though many theories of nature, which exist 

^ in our imperfect notions of that system, and by which we 
may approximate and at length reach it. Now there can 
be but one reHgion which is absolutely true, existing in 
the facts of human nature and the ideas of Infinite God. 
That, whether acknowledged or not, is always the same 
thing, and never changes. So for as air an has any r^ 
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religion — either t ho principle or the sontimont thoreof— 
BO nr ho has that, hy whatovor narao he may call 
it. For, strictly spt^aking, thoro if but one kind cf re- 
ligion, ofl thoro 18 but ono kind of love, though the ^ 
manifestations of this religion in forms, doctrines, and 
life, bo never so diverts. It ia through thcee, men ap- 
proximato to the true expression of this religion. Now 
while thu religion is ono and always the samo thing, there 
ma^ bo numerous systems of theology or philoeopoios of 
religion. These, with their creeds, confessions., and collec- 
tions of doctrines, deduced by reasoning upon the factt 
observed, may be I)a8ele88 and false, either iKjcause the 
observation was too narrow in extent, or otherwise defective 
in point of accuracy, or because the reasoning was illogical, 
and therefore the deduction spurious. Each of these three 
faults is conspicuous in the systems of theology. Now the 
solar system as it exists in fact is pennanent, though the 
notions of Thales and Ptolemy, of Copernicus and Descartes, 
about this system, prove transient, imperfect approxima- 
tions to the true expression. So the Christianity of Jesus 
is permanent, though what passes for Christianity with ^ 
popes and catechisms, with sects and churches, in the 
first century or in the nineteenth century, prove tran»ient 
also. Now it has sometimes happened that a man took 
his philosophy of nature at second-hand, and then at» 
tempted to make his observations conform to his theory, 
and nature ride in his panniers. Thus some philosophers 
refused to look at the moon through Galileo's telescope, 
for, according to their theory of vision, such an instrument 
■would not aid the sight. Thus their preconceived notions 
stood up between tnem and nature. Now it lias often 
happened that men took their theology thus at second- 
band, and distorted the history of tbe v^orld aad man's 
nature besides, to make religion conform to their notions. 
Their theology stood between them and God. Those 
obstinate philosopheie have disciples in no emoR number. 

What another has said of false systems of science will 
applj ^wally to the popular theology : " It is barren in 
enects, fruitful in ^uefetious, slow and languid in its im- 
provement, exhibitmg in its generality Ihe counterfeit of 
perfection, but iU fiUod up in its details, popular in its 
choice, but suspected by its very promoters, and therefore 
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bolfitorod up and countonanc^rl ^vith artifices. Even those 
who have boon deter linod to try for themselves, to add 
their support to loammg, and to eiilarf^ its limits, havo 
not daro(l entirely to dosort received opinions, nor to sock 
the spring-hoad of things. But they think thoy havo 
done a great thing if thoy int«rrpere»o and cont-nhvito 
something of their own ; prudently considering, that hy 
their assent thoy can save their modiwty, and by their 
contributions, their Hterty. Neither is there, nor ever will 
be, an end or limit to these things. One snatches at one 
thing, another is please<l with another : there L no dry nor 
clear sight of anything. Every one plays the philosopher 



sublime vrits more acutely and with better success; the 
duller with less success, but equal obstinacy ; and, by the 
discipline of some learned men, sciences are bounded 
within the limits of some certain authors whicli they have 
sot down, imposing them upon old men and instilling them 
into young. So that now (as TuUy cavilled upon Cajsar's 
consulship) the star Lyra riseth by an edict, and authority 
is taken for truth, and not truth for authority; which kind 
of order and discipline is very convenient lor our present 
use, but banisheth those which are better." 

Any one who traces the history of what is called Chris- 
y tianity, will see that nothing changes more from age to 
< age than the doctrines taught as Christian, and insisted on 
as essential to Christianity and personal sfdvation. "What 
is falsehood in one province passes for truth in another. 
The hi resy of one ago is t"* 3 orthodos bdief aad " only 
infaUibla rule " of the next. Now Arius, and now Atha- 
iissius, ij8 lord of the ascendant. Both were excommu- 
nicated in their turn, cacli for affirming what the other 
denied. Men are burned for professing what men are 
burned for denying. For centuries the doctrines of the 
Ohristians were no better, to say the least, than those of 
.their oont«mporary pagans. The theological doctrines 
derived from our fathers seem to hayo come £irom Judaism, 
, Heathenism, and the caprice of philosophers, far more 
than they have come from the j^rinciple and sentiment of 
Christianity. The doctrine of the Trinity, the very Achilles 
of theological dogmas, belongs to pholosophy and not 




own funcy; the more 
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roHgion ; its Bubtloiios cannot oven be expreBSod in our 
longuo. Ah old religions became oupomniiuatied, and died 
out, they left to the riHing faith, as to a roisiduaiy le^too» 
their forms and their doctrines ; or rather, hb the giant in, 
the fable loft bis poisoned garmerit to work the overthrow 
of his conqueror. Many tenets that nam current in our 
theology sovim to be the refuse of idol temples, the off- 
scouring of Jewish and heathen cities, ratner than the 
sands ot virgin gold, which the stream of Christianity has 
worn off from the rock of ages, and brought in its bosom 
fo]* U8. It is woo^., hay, and stubble, wherewith men have 
built on the or/ner-stono Christ laid. What, .wonder the 
fabric is in peril when tried by fire P The strodm of 
Christianity, as men receive it, has caught a stain from 
every soil it has filtered through, so that now it is not the 
pure Ttrater from the well of life which is offered to our 
lips, but streams troubled and polluted by man with mire 
and diit. If Paul and Jesus could read our books of 
theological doctrinea, would the^y accept as their teaching 
what men have vented in their name? Never till the 
letters of Paul had faded out of his memory ; never till 
the words of Jesus had been torn out from the book of life. 
It is their notioLi, about Christianity men have taught as 
the only living word of Cbd. They have plod their own 
rubbish against the temple of Truth where Piet^ comes up 
to worship : what wonder the jpile seems nnioapely and 
like to fall P But these theological doctrines are fleetiug 
as the leaves on the trees. They — 

" Are fonnd 

How green in jonth, now withered on the gronnd t 
AnotW raoe the following epring euppliec ; 
They &U BGOoeasi^e, and ■aooewnTe riiie." 

Like the clouds of the sky, they are here ta>day ; to> 
morrow, all swept off and vanished; while Ohrirabnity 
itself, like the heaven above, wi\k its sun, and moon, and 
uncounted stars, ia always over our head, tliough the cloud 
sometimes debars us of the needed light It most of 
necessity be the caae that our reaaonin^ and iherdbre 
our theological doctrines, are imperfect, and so perishing. 
It is only gradually that we approaoh to the true eystem 
of nature by obsei'vation and TeasoniDg, and work out our 
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philosophy and thoolo^ by the toil of tho brain. But 
nieantimo, if we are faithful tho great truths of morality 
and religion, tho deep sontinent of love to man and love 
to God, are p<irceivod intuitively, and by instinct, as it 
■were, though our theolo^^ ^ be imperfect and miserable. 
The theological notions oi ^^oraham, to take the story as it 
stands, were exceedingly grcRs. yet a greater than Abraham 
has told us Abraham desired to see my day, saw it, and 
was glad. Since these no:' is are so fiocting, why need 
wo accept the commandment of men as tho doctrine of 
GodP 

This transitoriness of doctrines appears in many in- 
stances, of which two may bo selected lor a more attentive 
consideration. First, the doctrine respecting the origin 
' and authority of the Old and Now Testament. There has 
been a time when men were burned for asserting doctrines 
of natural philosophy which rested on evidence tho most 
incontestable, because those doctrines conflicted with sen- 
tences in the Old Testament. Every word of that Jewish 
record was regarded as m^' 'aculously inspired, and therb- 
fore as infallibly true. It was believed that the Christian 
religion itself rested thereon, and must stand or fall with 
the immaculate Hebrew text. He was deemed no small 
sinner who found mistakes in the manuscripts. On the 
authority of the written word man was taught to believe 
impossible legends, conflicting assertions; to take fiction 
for fact, a dream for a miraculouu revelation of God, an 
Oriental poem for a grave history of miraculous events, 
a collection of amatory idyls for a serious discourse 
" touching the mutual love of Christ and the Church 
they have been taught to accept a picture sketched by 
some glowing Eastern imagination, never intended to be 
taken for a reality, as a proof that the Infinite God spoke 
in human words, appeared in the shape of a cloud, a 
flaming bush, or a man who ate, and drank, and vanished 
into smoke ; that he gave counsels to-day, and the opposite 
to-morrow ; that he violated his own laws, was angry, and 
was only dissuaded by a mortal man from destroying at 
once a whole nation— millions of men who rebellv^ against 
their leader in a moment of anguish. Questions in philo- 
sophy, questions in the Christian religion, have been 
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sottlod by an appeal lx> that book. The inspiTation of lis 
authors has been assumed oa infilbblo. Every fact in tho 
©arlv Jewish history has been taken as a typo of somo 
analogous fact in Christian history. The moat distant events, 
oven such as aro still in tho arms of time, were supposed 
to ho clearly foreseen and foretold by pious Hebrews 
several centuries before Christ. It has been assumed at 
the outset, with no shadow of evidence, thr.t those writers 
held a miraculous communication with Ood, such as ho 
has grant<id to no other man. What was originally a 
presumption of bigoted Jews became an ttrticle of faith, 
which Chrietians were burned for not believing, This has 
been for centuries the general opinion of the Christian 
church, both Catholic and Protestant, though the former 
never accepted tho Bible as tho only source of religious 
truth. It has been so. Still worse, it is now the general 
opinion of religious sects at this day. Hence the attempt, 
which always fails, to reconcile the philosophy of our times 
with the poems in Genesis writ a tho^isand years before 
Christ. Hence the attempt to conceal the contradictions in 
the record itself. Matters have come to such a pass, that 
even now he is deemed an infidel, if not by implication an 
atheist, whose reverence for the Most High forbids him to 
believe that God commanded Abraham to sacrifice his son^ 
a thought at which the flesh creeps with hor ror ; to believe 
it solely on the authority of an Oriental story, written 
down nobody knows when or by whom, or for what 
purpose ; which may be a poem, but cannot be the record 
of a fact, unless God is tne author of confusion and a 
lie. 

Now, this idolatr of the Old Testament has not always 
existed. Jesus says that none bom of a woman is greater 
than John the Baptist, yet the least in the kingdom of 
heaven was greater than John. Paul tells us the law—* 
the veiy crown of the old Hebrew revelation — is a shadow 
of good thin^, which have now come ; only a school- 
master to brmg us to Christ ; and when faith has come, 
that we are no longer under the schoolmaster ; that it was 
a law of sin and death, &om which we are made free by the 
law of the spirit of life. Christian teachers themselves 
have diflFered so vddely in their notion of the doctrines 
and meaning of those books, that it makes one weep to 
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think of tho follies deduced therefrom. But modem 
y/critioism is fast breaking to pieces this idol which men 
have made out of the Scnpturos. It has shown that here 
are tho most different works thrown t/Ogrther ; that their 
authors, wise as they sometimes were, pious as ve feel 
often their spirit to nave been, had only that inspiration 
which is common to other men equally pious and wise ; 
that they wero by no means infallible, but wore mistaken 
in facts or in reasoning — ^utttired predictions which time 
has not fulfilled; men who in some measure partook of 
tho darkness and limited notions of their age, and were 
not always above its mistakes or its corruptions. 

The history of opinions on the New Testament is quite 
similar. It has boon aosimied at the outset, it would seem 
with no sufficient reason, without the smallest pretence on 
its writers' part, that all of its authors were infallibly and 
mirjculously inspired, so that they could commit no error 
of d'>i-*riue or fact. Men have been bid to close their eyes 
at the obvious difference between Luke and John — ^tJie 
eerio'is disagreement between Paul and Peter ; to believe, 
on the smallest evidence, accoimts which shock the moral 
sense and revolt the reason, and tend to place Jesus in the 
same series with Hercules, and Apollonius of Tyana; 
accounts which Paul in the Epistles never mentions, 
though he also had a vein of ibe miraculous running 

r"e through lum. Men have been told that all these 
gs must be taken as part of Christianity, and if they 
accepted the religion, they must take all these accessories 
along with it; that the living epirit could not be had 
without the killing letter. All the books which caprice 
or accident had brought together between the lids of the 
Bible were declared to be the infallible ^ord of God, iiie 
only certain rule of reli^ous faith and practice. Thus the 
y Bible was made not a smgle channel, but the only certain 
rule of reUgiouB Mth and practice. To disbelieve any of 
its statem^its, or even the common interpretation put 
upon those statements by the particular a^ or church in 
which the man belonged, was neld to be mfidelity, if not 
Atheism. In ^e name of him who forbid us to judge our 
brother, good men and pious men have applied these terms 
to others, good and pious as themselves. That state of 
things has by no means ipassed away. iMen, who cry down 
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the absurdities of Paganism in * the worst spirit of th© 
French " free-thinkers," call others in6d(9],8 and Atheists, 
who point out, though reverentlj', other abiiurditioa which 
men have piled upon Chiietianity. So the world goes. 
Au idolatrous regard for the imperfect scripture of God's 
word is the apple of AtalantA, whiv^h defeats theologians 
running for the hand of Divine truth. 



spiration of the Bible have no foundation in the Bible 
itwelf. Which Evangelist, which Apostle of the New 
Testament, what Prophet or Psalmist of the Old Tes- 
tament, ever claims infallible authority for himself or for 
others? Which of them does not in his owh writings 
show that ho was finite, and, with all his zeal and piety, 
possessed but a limited inspiration, the bound whereof we 
can sometimes discover? Did GhriKli ever demaivd'f'hat 
men should assent to the doctrine^ ^f the Old T^t&ipent, 
credit its stories, and take its poems for hiatoriee, and 
believe equally two accounts that oontradiot oiie another? 
Has he e^er told you that all the truths of his reli^on, all 
the beauty of a Christian life, should bo contained in the 
writings of those men who, even after his resurrection, 
expected him to be a Jewish king; of men who were 
sometimes at variance with one another, and miaunderstood 
his Divine teachings P Would not thoiM modest writers 
themselves be confounded at the idolatry we pay them ? 
Opinions may change on these points, as they nave oftea 
charged — changed greatly and for the worse since the 
days of Paul. They are changing now, and we may hope 
for the better ; for God makes man's folly as well as his 
wrath to praise him, and continually brings good out of 
eviL 

Another instance of the transitorixiesa of doctrines 
taught as Christian is found in those which relate to the 
nature and a^ithoritv of Christ. One ancient party has 
told us that he is the infinite God ; utother, that he is 
both God and man ; a third, that he was a man, the son 
of Joseph and Mary-— bom as we are ; tempted like our-' 
selves ; inspired, as we c\ay be, if wa will pay the price. 
Each of the former parties believed its doctrine on this 
head was infallibly true, and formed the very sabstanoe of 
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(JhriHUaiuty, and was ono of tho OHBoniial oonditionH of 
Halvution, thougli aciumi any two (liHtinguiHluid ttuuihoiH, of 
anciont, or modorn tiinos, ugroo in tlicir oxivroHHion of iliiH 
truth. 

AlraoHt ovory Hoot that huH ovor imn makes Chris- 
tianity roat on tho poreonal authority of Johus, and not 
tho iniiniJtJiWo trutli of the doctrines tlienisolves, or the 
uiitliority of God, who sent him into the world. Yet it 
soems diiffi(;ult to conceive any reason why moral and 
rciligions truths should rest for their support on tho per- 
sonal authority of their revoalor, any more than tho trutlis 
of ficienco on that of him who makes them knoAvn first or 
most clearly. It is hard to see why the great truths of 
(Christianity rest on tho personal authority of Jesus, more 
than tho axioms of geometry rest on tho personal authority 
of Euclid or Archimedca. The authority of Jesus, as of 
all teachers, one would naturally think, must rest on the 
truth of his .v^rds, and not their truth on his authority. 

Opinions respecting the nature of Christ seem to bo 
constantly changing. In the three first centuries after 
Christ, it appears, great latitude of specdation prevailed. 
Some said he was God, with nothing of human nature, his 
body only an illusion; others, that he was man, with 
nothing of the Divine nature, his miraculous birth having 
no foundation in fact. In a few centuries it was decreed by 
councils that he was God, thus honouring the Divine ele- 
ment; next, that he was man also, thus admitting the 
human side. For some ages the Catholic Church, seems 
to have dwelt chiefly on the Divine nature that was in 
him, leaving the hxmian element to mystics and other 
heretical persons, whose bodies served to flesh the swords 
of orthodox believers. The stream of Christianity has 
come to U3 in two channels— one within the Church, the 
other without the Church — and it is not hazarding too 
much to say, that since the fourth century the true 
Christian life has been out of the Established Church, and 
not in it, but rather in the ranks of Dissenters, From the 
Beformatidn till the latter part of the last century, we are 
told, the Protestant Church dwelt chiefly on the human 
side of Christ, and since that time many works have been 
written to show how the two— perfect Deity and perfect 
manhood— were united in his character. But, all this 
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thiw, Hoarco any two ommont toaohors aproo on these 
points, howovor ortluxlox tiioy may bo cuUod. What a 
<!lifIoronco botwocn tho Christ of Jolin Gerson and Joim 
Oulvin — yet woro both accciptcd touxihors and pious men. 
What a difrorenco between tho Christ of the XTnitariane 
and tho Methodists — yet may men of both socta bo true 
ClirietiatiH and aecoptablo witli God. What a differenco 
between the Christ of Matthew and John — yet both 
were disoiplos, and their influence is wide as Christendom 
and deep as tlie heart of man. But on this there is not 
time to enlcrge. 

Now it seems clear, that tho notionsmen form about the 
origin and nature of tho Scriptures, respecting the nature 
and authority of Christ, have nothing to do with Chris- 
tianity except as its aids or its adversaries ; they aro not 
tho foimdation of its truths. These are theological ques- 
tions, not religious questions. Their connection with 
Christianity appears accidental: for if Jesus had taught 
at Athens, and not at Jerusalem ; if he had wrought no 
miracle, and none but the hmnan nature had ever been 
ascribed to him; if the Old Testament had for ever 
perished at his birth — Christianity would still have been 
the Word of God ; it would have lost none of its truths. 
It would be just as true, just as beautiful, just as lasting, 
as now it is ; though we should have lost so many a blessed 
word, and the work of Christianity itself would nave been, 
perhaps, a long time retarded. 

To judge the future by the past, the former authority ox 
the Old Testament can never return. Its present au- 
thority cannot stand. It must be taken for what it is 
worth. The occasional folly and impiety of its authors 
must pass for no more than their value; while the 
religion, the wisdom, the love, which make fragrant its 
leaves, will stiU speak to the best hearts as hitherto, and 
in accents even more divine when Reason is allowed her 
rights. The ancient belief in the infallible inspiration of 
each sentence of the New Testament is fast changing, 
very fast. One writer, not a sceptic, but a Christian of 
unquestioned piety, sweeps off the beginning of Matthew ; 
another, of a different church and equally religious, the 
end of John. Numerous critics strike off several epistles. 
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The ApooolypBe itself is not Bparod, notwithstanding ita 
concludingr curse. Who shall toll us the work of retrench- 
ment is to stop here; that others will not demonstrate, 
what some pious hearts have long felt, that errors of 
doctrine and errors of fact may be found in many parts 
of the record, here and there, from the beginning of 
Matthew to the end of Acts P Wo see how opinions have 
changed ever since the Apostles* time; and who shall 
assure ua that they wore not sometimes mistaken in his- 
torical, as well 08 doctrinal matters; did not sometimes 
confound tho actual with tho imaginary; and that tho 
fancy of these pious writers never stood in tho place of 
their recollection P 

But what if this should take place P Is Christianity 
then to perish out of the heart of the nations, and vanish 
from the memory of the world, like the religions that 
were before Abraham P It must be so, if it rest on a 
foundation which a scoflfer may shake, and a score of 
pious critics shake down. But this is the foundation of 
a theology, not of Christianity. That does not rest on 
the decision of Councils. It is not to stand or fall with 
the infallible inspiration of a few Jewish fishermen, who 
have writ their names in characters of light all over the 
world. It does not continue to stand through the for- 
bearance of some critic, who can cut, when he will, the 
thread on which its ^ife depends. Christianity does not 
rest on the infallible authority of the New Testament. It 
dejiends on this collection of books for the historical 
statement of its facts. In this we do not require in- 
fallible inspiration on the part of the writers, more than in 
the r>3Cord of other historical facts. To me it seems as 
presumptuous, on the one hand, for the believer to claim 
this evidence for the truth of Christianity, as it is absurd, 
on the other hand, for the sceptic to demand such evidence 
to support these historical statements. I cannot see that 
it depends on the personal authority of Jesus. He was 
the organ through which the Infinite spoke. It is God 
that was manifested in the flesh by him, on whom rests 
the truth which Jesus brought to light, and made clear 
and beautiful in his life; and if Christianity be true, it 
seems useless to look for any other authority to uphold it, 
as for some one to support Almighty Gtwl. So if it could 
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ho proved — ae it cannot — 'n oppositibn to the great-ost 
amount of lnHtx)rict.l o"v'idenco ever collected on any similar 
point, that the Goapols were the fabrication of dcBitning 
tind artful men, that Jcsuh of Nazareth had never lived, 
Btill Christianity would stand fmn, and fcv. no evil. None 
of the doctrines of that religion would full to the ground ; 
for, if true, they stand by themsolvcs. But wo sliould lose- — 
oh, irreparable 1o.:b ! — the example of that charactor, so 
beautiful, so divine, that no human genius could have 
conceived it, as none, after all the progress and refinement 
of eighteen centuries, seems fully to nave comprehended 
its lustrous life. If Christianity were true, we anould still 
think it was so, not because its record was 'written by 
infallible pens, nor because it waa lived ouc by an in- 
fallible teacher ; but that it is truf^, liko the axioms of 
geometry, because it is true, and is to bo tried by the 
oracle God places in the breast. If it rest on the personal 
authority of Jesus alone, then there is no certainty of its ^ 
truth if he were ever mistaken in the smallest matter, as 
some Christians have thought ho was in predicting his 
second coming. 

These doctrines resjpecting the Scriptures have often 
changed, and are but fleeting. Yet men lay much stress 
on them. Some cling to these notions as if they were 
Christianity itself. It is about these and similar points 
that theological battles are fought from age to age. Men 
sometimes use worst the choicest treasure wmch God 
bestows. This is especially true of the use men make of 
the Bible. Some men have regarded it ae the heathen 
their idol, or the savage his fetish. They have subor- 
dinated reason, conscience, and religion to this. Thus 
have they lost half the treasure it bears in its bosom. 
No doubt the time will come when its true character shaJI 
be felt. Then it will be seen, that, amid all the con- 
tradictions of the Old Testament ; its legends, so beautiful 
as fictions, so appalling as facts ; amid its predictions that 
have never been fiilfilled ; amid the puerile conceptions of 
God, which sometimes occur, and the cruel denunciations 
that disfigure both Psalm and Prophecy, there is a reve- 
rence for man's nature, a sublime trust in God, and a 
depth of piety, rarely felt in these cold northern hearts of ■ 
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ours. Tb.en the devotion of ita authors, tho loflinoss 
of their aim, and tho majeaty of their life, will appear 
doubly fair, and Prophet and Psalniist will warm our 
hoarte as never before. Their voice will cheer the young, 
and sanctify the grey-headed ; will charm us in tho toil of 
life, and sweeten the cup Death gives us when ho comes 
to shako off this mantle of flesh. Then will it bo soon, 
that tho words oi Jeeus are the music of heaven, sung in 
an. earthly voice, and tho echo of these words in John and 
Paul owe their efficacy to their truth and their depth, and 
to no aocidontal matter connected therewith. Tnon can 
the Word, which was in the beginning and now is, find 
access to the innermost heart of man, and speak there as 
now it seldom speaks. Then shall the Bible — ^which is a 
whole library of tho deepest and most eomost thoughts 
and feelings, end piety, and love, ever recorded in human 
speech — ^be read oftener than ever before, not with super- 
stition, but with reason, conscience, and faith, fuUy active. 
Then shall it sustain men bowed down with many sorrows; 
rebuke sin, encourage virtue, sow the world broadcast and 
quick with the seed of love, that man may reap a harvest 
tor life everlasting. 

WitJi all the obstacles men have thrown in its 
path, how much has the Bible done for mankind. No 
abuse has deprived us of all its blessings I You tnwje its 
path across the world from the day of Pentecost to this 
day. As a river springs up m the heart of a sandv con- 
tinent, having its father in tho skies, and its birth-place in 
distant, imknown mountains ; as the stream rolls on, en- 
larging itself, making in that arid waste a belt of verdure 
wherever it turns its way; creating palm groves and 
fertile plains, where the smoke of the cottager curls up at 
eventide, and marble cities send the gleam of their splen- 
dour far into the sky ; such has been the course of the Bible 
on the earth. Despite of idolaters bowing to the dust 
^y before it, it has m^e a deeper mark on the world than 
the rich and beautiful literature of all the heathen. The 
first book of the Old Testament tella man he is made in 
the image of God ; the first of the New Testament gives 
lis the motto. Bo perfect as your Father in heaven. 
Higher words were never spoken. How the truths of the 
Bible have blessed us I There is not a bov on aU the 
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hills of No\r Enghind; not a girl bom in tho filthiest 
colkr which disgrao-oa a capital in Europe, and cries to 
Oo<l against the barbariain of modem civilization ; not a 
boy nor a girl all Christendom through — but their lot ia 
mado better by that great book. 

Doubtless tho timo will coino when men ohall see Christ 
also as ho is. Well might ho still say, *' Have I boon so 
long with you, and yet host thou not known mo P " No 1 
wo navo mado him an idol, have bowed tho knoe before 
him, saying, "Hail, king of the Jewsl" called him " Lord, 
Lord! but done not tho thinj^ which ho said. The 
history of tho Christian world might well bo summod up 
in one word of the evangelist — " and there they crocified 
him for there hns never been an a^ when men did not 
crucify tho Son of God afresh. But if error prevail for a 
time and grow old in tho world, truth will tri'"nph at tho 
last, and then we shall soe tho Son of G.,^ as he ia. 
Lifted up, he shall draw all nations unto him. Then will 
men understand the word of Jesus, which shall not pass 
awav. Then shall we see and love the divine life that 
he Uved. How vast has his influence been! How his 
spirit wrought in the hearts of his disciples, rude, selfish^ 
bigoted, as at first they were I How it has wrought in 
the world I His words judge the nations. The wisest 
son of man has not measured their height. They speak 
to what is deepest in profound men, what is holiest in 
good men, what i8«»divine8t in religious men. They 
kindle anew the flame of devotion in hearts long cold. 
They are spirit an'^ life. His truth was not derived from 
Moses and Solomon ; but the li^ht of God shone through 
him, not coloured, not bent aside. His life is the per- 
petual rebuke of all time since. It condemns ancient 
civilization : it condemns modem civilization. Wise men 
we have since had, and good men; but this Galilean, 
youth strode before the world whole thousands of years, 
so mvib. of Divinity was in him. His words solve the 
questions of this present age. In him the Godlike and 
the human met and embraced, and a divine life was bora. 
Measure him by the world's greatest sons — ^how poor they 
are ! Try him by the best of men — ^how little and low 
they appear ! Exalt him as much as we may, we shall 
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yot, perlxaps, como short of the mark. But still wm ho 
not oiif brother ; the son of man, us wo are ; the Bon of 
God, like ourselves P His excellence — was it not Iniman 
V excellence ? His wisdom, love, ])ioty — sweet and celestial 
OS they wore — are thoy not what we also may attain? In 
him, as in a mirror, wo may see the image of G(k1, and go 
on from glory to glory, till we are changtKl into tlio same 
image, led by the sjvirit which enlightens the humble. 
Viewed in this way, how Wutiful is the life of Jesus 1 
jroavcn has come down tf) earth, or, rather, earth has 
become heaven. The Son of God, come of age, has ta'/ten 
possession of his birthright. The brightcdt revelation is 
this — of what is possible for all mer , if not now, at least 
hereafter. How jiuro is his spirit, and how encouraging 
its words ! " Lowly sufferer," he seems to say, " see how 
I bore the cross, raticnt labourer, be strong ; see liow" I 
toiled for the unthankful and the merciless. Mistaken 
sinner, see of what thou art capable, lliso up, and 'imj 
blessed." 

But if, as some early Christians began to do, you take a 
heathen view, and mcJtc him a God, the f^on of God in a 
I peculiar and exclusive acnm, much of the signiticance of 
his character ia gone. His virtue has no merit, his love 
no feeling, his cross no burthen, his agony no pain. His 
death is an illusion, his resurrection but a show. For if 
he were not a man, but i\ god, what are all these things P 
what his words, his life, his excellence of achievement ? 
It is all nothing, weighed against the illimitable greatness 
of Him who created the worlds and fills up all time an^ 
spaco! Then his resignation is no lesson, his life no 
model, his death no triumph to you or me, who are not 
gods, but mortal men, that know not what a day shaii 
bring forth, and walk by faith "dim sounding on our 
perilous way." Alas ! we have doepaired of man, and so 
cut off his brightest hope. 

In respect of doctrines as well as forms, we see all is 
transitory. Everywhere is instability and insecurity." 
Opinions have changed most on points deemed most vital. 

Could we bring up a Christian teacher of any age from 

the sixth to the fourteenth centurv, for example, though a 
teacher of undoubted soundness of faith, whosG word filled 
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tho churches of Ohriflt-ondom — clorpymer would scarco 
nllc w liim to knocl »i their altar, or sit down with thorn at 
tho L<jrd*3 tublo. ]IiH notions of Christianity uould not bo 
oxpressod in our forms, nor could our notions bo ormdo 
intx'lligiblo to his oars. Tho questions of his ago, those on 
wliicli Christianity wos tliought to depend — questions 
which pcqilcxed and divided tho subtle doctors — aro no 
quoHiions to us. Tho quarrels which then drove wise men 
mod, now only excito a smile or a tear, as wo aro disposed 
to laugh 'or weep ot tho frailty of man. We havo other 
stniv.'s of our own to qmirrel for. Their ancient books of 
devotion do not spimk to us : their thwlogy is a vain word. 
To look back but a short period, tho tnoological specu- 
lations ^'of our fathers during tho lust two centuries; their 
" practical divinity even tho sermons written by genius 
ard piety— are, vnth rare exceptioxis, foimd unreaoable: 
such II chufnge is there in tho doctrines. 

Now who shall toll us that tbo change is to stop hero ; 
that this sect or that, or even all sects united, hayo 
cxhaustod tho river of life, and received it all in their 
canonized urns, so that wo need draw no more out of the 
ctenial well, but get refreshment nearer at hand? Who 
shall tell us that another age will not smile at our 
doctrines, disputes, and unchristian quarrels about Chris- 
tianity, and make wide tho mouth at men who walked 
brave in orthodo:c raiment, delight'ng to blacken the 
names of heretics, and repeat again the old charge, " He 
hath blasphemed?" Who shall tell us they will not 
we^m at the folly of all such as fancied truth shone 
only into the contracted nook of their school, or sect, 
or coterie? Men of other times may look down 
equally on the heresy-hunters, and men hunted for 
heresy, and wonder at both. The men of all a^ before 
us were quito as confident as we, thdt their opinion was 
truth, that their notion was Christianity and the whole 
thereof. Tho men who lit the fires of peniecution, from 
the first martyr to Christian bigotnr down to the last 
murder of the innocents, had no doubt their opinion was 
divine. The contest about transubstantiation, and the im- 
maculate purity of tho Hebrew and Greek texts of thr 
Scriptures, was waged with a bitterness unequalled in 
these days. The Protestant smiles at one, the Catholic at 
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tho other, and mon of »on«o wondor at both. It might 
toach us all a lesoon, at least of forl)caranco. No doubt 
an ago wiU como in which ours shall bo reckoned a 
period of darkness — ^liko tho nixth century — when men 
/gTopod for tho wall, but Btunible<l and fell, bocauBO they 

/ trusted a transient not ion, not an eternal truth ; an ago 
when temples were full of idols, set up by human folly ; 
an ago in which Christian light had scarce l)egun to shino 
into men's hearts. But while this change goen on, while 
nno generation of opinions jmirscs away, and another rises 

^ up, (JhiTfltianity itself, that pure religion, which exists 
eternal in the constitution of tbc soul and tho mind of 
God, is always tho same. Tlie word that was before 
Abraham, in tho very beginning, will not change, for that 
word is Truth. From this Jesus subtracted nothing ; to 
this ho added nothing. But he came to rcvepi it as tho 
secret of God, that cunning men could not understand, 
but which tilled tho souls of men meek and lowly of heart. 
This truth wo owe to God ; the revelation thereof to Jcsui, 
oiu* eider brother, God's chosen son. 

To turn away from the disput/os of the Catholics and tho 
j Protestants, oi the Unitarian and the Trinitarian of old 
I school and neW school, and come to the plain words of Jesus 
of Nazareth, Christianity is a simple thing, very simple. 
It is absolute, pure morality ; absolute, pure religion ; the 
love of man ; the love of God acting without let or 
hindrance. The only creed it lays down is the great truth 
which springs up spontaneous in the holy heart — ^there is 
a God. Its watchword is, Be perfect as your Father in 
heaven. The only form it demands is a divine life ; doing 
I the best thing in the best way, from the highest motives ; 
/ perfect obedience to the great law of God. Its sanction is 
1 the voice of God in your heart ; the perpetual presence of 
Him who made us and the stars over our head ; Christ and 
tho Father abiding within us. All this is very simple — -a 
little child can understand it ; very beautiM — ^the wftiest 
mind can find nothing so lovely. Try it by reason, con- 
science, and faith — things highest in man's nature — ^we see 
no redundance, we feel no deficiency. Examine the parti- 
cular duties it enjoins; humility, reverence, sobriety, 
gentleness, charity, forgiveness, fortitude, resignation, 
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faith, ana ootivo lovo ; try the vholo extent of Cftirutuuiitjr, 
fto woll summed up in the command, " Thou shjdt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and irith all thy aonl, 
and with all thj mind — ^thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself;" and is there anything therein that can perish? 
No, the very opponents of Christianity hare rarely found 
fault with the teachings of Jesus. The end of Ohristianity . 
Bocms to bo to make all men one with Uod as Christ was 
one with Him ; to bring them to such a state of obedienoo 
and goodness, that we shall think diviae thoughts and feel 
divine sentiments, and so keep the law of Gk»d by liting a 
life of truth and love. Its means are puritjr and prayer ; 
getting strength from God, and usinff it for our fellow-men 
as well as ourselves. It allows perfect freedom. It doet 
not demand all men to think alike, but to think uprightly, 
and get as near as possible at truth ; not all men to Uve j/ 
alike, but to live holy, and get as near as possible to a life 
perfectly divine. Christ set up no pillars of Hercules, beyond 
which men must not sail the eea in quest of truth. He 
says, " I have many things to say imto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now. . . Greater works tnan these shall ye 
do." Christianity lays no rude hand on the sacred pecu- 
liarity of individual genius and character. But there is 
no Christian sect which does not fetter a nuuL It would 
make all men think aUke, or smother their conviction in 
silence. Were all men Quakers or Catholics, Unitariana 
or Baptists, there would be much less diversity of thought, 
character, and Hfe, less of truth active in the world, than 
now. But Christianity ^ves us the largest liberty of the 
eons of God ; and were afi men Christians after the fiwhion 
of Jesus, this variety would be a thousand times greater 
than now : for Christianity is not a system of doctrines, 
but rather a method of attaining oneness with Cbd. It y 
demands, therefore, a good life of piety within, of purity k 
without, and gives the promise that whoso does God s will 
shall know of God's doctrine. 

In an age of corruption, as all ages are, Jesus stood and 
looked up to God. There was nothing between him and 
the Father of all ; no old world, h& it of Moses or Esaias, 
of a living Babbi or Sanhedrim of Babbis; no sin or 
perverseness of the finite wilL As the result of this virgin 
purity of soul and perfect obedience, the light of God 
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slione down into tho very doops of his soul, Imnp^ng all of 
tlio Godhoad which flash can rocoivo. Ho would have us 
do tho same ; worship with nothing between us and God ; 
act, think, feel, live, m perfect obodionco tx) llim ; and wo 
never are Christians as ho was tlio Christy until wo worship, 

V OS JoBus did, with no mediator, with nothing between us 
and tho Father of ail. Ho felt that God's word was in 
him ; thut ho was one with God. Ho told what ho saw — 
tho truth : he lived what ho felt — a life of love. Tho 
truth ho brought to light must have been always the sarao 
Ix^foro tho oyrs of oll-seciug God, nineteen centuries before 
Christ, or nmetoon centuries after him. A life supported 
bvthe principle and quickened by tho sentiment of religion. 
At true to both, ia alM'ays the same thing in Nazareth or 

^JN^ew England. Now that divine man received these 
truths from God; was illumined more clearly by " the light 
that lighteneth every man ;" combined or involved all tho 
truths of religion and morality in his doctrine, and mado 
them manifest in his life. Then his words and example 
passed into the world, and can no more perish than the stars 
be wiped out of the sky. Tho truths he .taught ; his doctrines 
respecting man and God ; tho relation between man and 
man, and Lian and God, with the duties that grow out of 
that relation — are always the same, and can never change 
till man ceases to be man, and creation vanishes into 
nothing. No ; forms and opinions change and perish ; but 
the word of God cannot foil. The form religion takes, 
the doctrines wherewith she is girded, can never be the 
same in any two centuries or two, men ; for since the sum 
of reb'gious doctrines is both the result and the measure of 
a man s total growth in wisdom, virtue, and piety, and 
since men will always differ in these respects, so religious 
doctrines and forms will always differ, always be transient, 
as Christianity goes forth and scatters the seed she bears 
/in her hand. But thv^ Christianity holy men feel in the 
]/ heart, the Christ that is bom within us, is plways the 
same thing to each soul that feels it. This diflers only in 
degree, and not in land, from age to age, and man to man. 
There is something in Gliristianity which no sect, from the 
" Ebionites " to the Latter-Day Saints," ever entirely 
overlooked. This is that common Christianity which bums 
in the hearts of pious men. 
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Hoal Christianity ^vor men new life. It ih tho growth 
and perfect action ol tho Uoly Spirit God puts into tho 
sons of men. It makes us out^ow any form or any 
system of doctrines wo have de^'lscd, and approach Btill 
cloHor to tho truth. It would load us to take what help wo 
can find. It would raako tho Biblo our 8(^rvant, not our »^ 
master. It would teach us to profit by tho wisdom and 
piety of David and Solomon, but not to sin their sins, nor 
DOW to their idols. It would make us revere tho holy 
words spoken by " podly mon of old," ^'^t rovore still 
more the word of God spoken through ct .K>cicnco, reason, 
and faitli, as tho holiest of all. It would not make Christ*^ 
the despot of the soul, but tho brother of all men. It 
would not tell us that oven ho had exhausted tho fulness 
of God, so that ho could create none greater ; for with 
Ilim " all things are possible," and neither Old Testament 
nor New Testament ever hints that creation exhausts tho 
Creator. Still less would it tell us, tho wisdom, the piety, 
the love, tho manly exoxjllence of Jesus, was the result of 
miraculous agency alone, but that it was won, like tho 
excellence of humbler men, by faithful obedience to Him 
who gave his Son such ample heritage. It would point to 
him as cur brother, who went before, like the good 
shepherd, to charm us with the music of his words, and " 
with the beauty of his life to tempt us up the steeps of 
mortal toil, within the gate of heaven. It would have us 
make the kingdom of God on earth, and enter more 
fittingly the kingdom on hi^h. It would lead us to form 
Christ in the heart, on which Paul laid such stress, and 
work out our salvation by this. For it is not so much by 
the Christ who lived so blameless and beautiful eighteen 
centuries ago, that we are saved directly, but by the Christ 
we form in our hearts and live out in our daily life, that 
we save ourselves, God working with us both to will and 
to do. 

Compare the simpleness of Christianity, as Christ sets it 
forth on the Mount, with what is sometimes taught and 
accepted in that honoured name ; and what a difference ! 
One is of God ; one is of man. There is something in 
Christianity whicb sects have not reached ; something that 
will not be won, we fear, by theological battles, or tho 
quarrels of pious men : still we may rejoice that Christ is 
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J prt5uoli(i<l ill uiiy wuy. 'S'ho OhriHtiimily of wrta, of tlio 
vulpit, of R(Mn'oty, in ophomoml — h trunnitory fly. It will 
otf uTul Ik) f orgot. Homo now form will tak(^ i<,!ipla(;o, 
Huit<Ml to tho ftHj^nHjt of tho ohunging times. Much will 
nipnwoiit Homotluiig of truth, hut no ono fho whole. It 
H(;omH tho whole ruco of man ia iioodod to do juHtioo to tho 
whole of truth, iw " i\w whole Oliuroh, to preach tho whole 
<ios[H'l." Truth is intruated for tho tiuu^ to a pcri«hahlo 
ark of hunum <;ontrivanco. Though often ahipv ri.cVfid, 
hIu^ ulwayH couioh Bafc to land, and ih not changx^d t>y her 
nuHhap. That pure ideal religion which Jcsub ml^v on the 
mount of hifl vinion, and Ii*^ed out in the lowly life of a 
Ofdilcun peasant; which transforms his cross into an 
eTrd)lem of all that is holiest on earth ; which makes sacred 
tho ground he trod, and is dearest to tho best of men, 
inost true to what is truest in them — cannot pass away. 
Ijot men improve never so far in civilization, or soar 
never so high on tho wings of religion and love, they 

^ can never outgo the flight of truth and Ohridtianity, It 
will always he above them. It is as if we wei-e to fly 
towards a star, which becomes larger and mort bright 
the nearer we approach, till we enter and are absorbed in 
its glory. 

If wo look carelessly on the ages that have gone by, or 
only on tho surfaces of things as they come up before us, 
there is reason to fear ; for we confound the truth of God 
with the word of man. So at a distance the cloud and the 
moimtain seem the same. When the drift changes with the 
passing wind, an unpractised eye might fancy the mountain 
itself was gone. But the mountain stands to catch the 
clouds, to win the blessing they bear, and send it down to 
moisten the fainting violet, to form streams which gladden 
valley and meiidow, and sweep on at last to the sea in deep 
channels, laden with fleets. Thus the forma of the Church, 
the creeds of the sects, the conflicting opinions of teachers, 
float roimd the sides of the Christian mount, and swell and 
Urn, and rise and fall, and dart their lightning, and roll 
their thunder, but they neither make nor mar the mount 
itself. Its lofty summit far transcends the tumult, knows 
nothing of the storm which roars below, but bums with 
^ rosy light at evening and at mom, gleams in the 
splendours of the mid-day sun, sees his light when the 
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loiiR liluwlowB creep over plain and moorland, and all 
niglit lonj^ liuH ilB lieod in llio hcavons, and is vinitod by 
tro()})H of HtarH which nover «et, nor veil tiioir face to aught 
MO puro and high. 

T^ot tlion the transiont pass, fleet oa it will; and may God 
send us aoino now manifestation of the Chrifltion faith, that 
bIiuU tttir men's hearts as thoy were never stirred ; some now 
word, whi^h shall teach us what wo are, and renew us all 
in tho imago of God ; some better life, that shall fulfil tho 
llobrow prophecy, and pour out the spirit of God on young 
men and maidens, and old men and children ;. which shall 
realize the word of Christ, and give us the Coinforter, who 
shall reveal all needed things I There are Simeons enough 
in the cottages and churches of New England, plain men 
and pious women, who wait for the consolation, and would 
die m gladness if their expiring breath could stir quicker 
tho wings that bear him on. There are men enough, sick 
and bowed down, in no wise able to lift up themselves," 
who would be healed could they kiss the hand of their 
Saviour, or touch but the hem of his garment ; men who 
look up and are not fed, because they ask bread from 
heaven and water from the rock, not traditions or fancies, 
Jewish or heathen, or new or old ; men enough who, with 
throbbing hearts, pray for the spirit of healing to come 
upon the waters, which other than angels have lon^ kept 
in trouble ; men enough who have lain long time sick of 
theology, nothing bettered by many physicians, and are 
now dead, too dead to bury their dead, who would come 
out of their graves at the glad tidings. Qt)d send us a 
real teligioua life, which shall pluck blindness out of the 
heart, and make us better fathers, mothers, and children ! 
a religious life, that shall go with us where we go, and 
make every home the house of God, every act acceptable 
as a prayer. We wovdd work for this, and pray for it, 
thougn we wept tears of blood while we prayed. 

Such, then, is the Transient and such the Permanent in 
Christianity. What is of absolute value never changes ; we 
may cling round it and grow to it for ever. No one can/ 
say his notions shall stand. But we may all say, the truth, , 
as it is in Jesus, shall never pass away. Yet there are 
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always Bomo, ovon roHj^ious nion, who do not fico tlio por- 
irifmont olc^mont;, so thoy roly on tLo flootni^, inid, wluit 
is ulso on ovil, condemn others for not doing tho samo. 
Tlioy iniatalco a dt;fonco of llio truth for an attack upon 
tho Holy of Jlolicg, tho removal o'' a tlieologi'cal error for 
tho de8tructi(jn of all religion. Already tticu of tho samo 
sect oyo ono onother with suHpicion, and lowering hrows 
that indicate a storm, and, like children who have fallen 
out in their play, call hard namoa. Now, as always, thero 
is a collision between these two elements. Tlio question 
puts itself to each man, " Will you cling to what is 
V perishing, or embrace what is eternal?" This question 
each must answer for himself. 

My friends, if you rcceivo tho notions about Christianity 
whicli chance to bo current in your sect or church, solely 
because thoy are current, and thus accept the commandment 
of men instead of God's truth, there will always be enough 
J to commend you for soundness of judgment, prudence, and 
/ good sense, enough to call you Christian for that reason. 
But if this is all you rely upon, alas for you ! The ground 
will shake under your feet if you attempt to walk up- 
rightly and like men. You will be afraid of every new 
opinion, lest it shake down your church : you will fear 
" lest, if a fox go up, he will break down your stone wall." 
The smallest contradiction in tho New Testament or Old 
Testament, the least disagreement between the law and 
I the Gospel, any mistake of the Apostles, will weaken your 
' faith. It shall be with you "as when a hungry man 
dreameth, and behold, he eateth ; but he awaketh, and his 
soul ^ empty." 

If, on the other hand, you take the true word of God, and 
live out this, nothing shall harm you. Men may mock, 
but their mouthfuls of wind shall be blown back upon 
their own face. If the master of the house were called 
Beelzebub, it matters little what name is given to the 
household. The name Christian, given in mockery, 
will last till the world go down. He that loves God and 
man, and lives in accordance with that love, needs not fear 
what man can do to him. His religion comes to him iil 
his hour of sadness, it lays its hand on him when he has 
fallen among thieves, and raises him up, heals and comforts 
him. If he is cnicified, he shall rise again. 
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My friends, you this day receive, with the usual fomna- 
lit.ieH, the man you liuve chosen to a\ma.h to you on tlio 
liigliest of all ttiemes — what concerns your Ufo on earth, 
your life in heaven. It is a work for wliich no talents, no 
prayerf ul dilipenco, no piety, is too great ; an office that 
Avould dignify angels, if worthily filled. If the eyes of 
this man ho .holden, that he cannot discern hetwoen tho 
perishing and tlio true, you will hold him guiltless of all 
fiin in this ; hut look for light where it can bo had. ; for 
his office will then bo of no uso to you. But if ho sees tho 
truth, and ia buared by worldly motives, and will not tell 
it, alas for him I If the watchman sec tho foe coming, 
and blow not tho trumpet, tho blood of tho innocent is on 
him. 

Your own conduct and character, tho treatment you offer 
this 5'^oung man, will in somtj measure influence him. Tho 
hearer affects tho speaker. There were some places where 
oven Jesus " did not many mighty works, because of their 
unbelief." Worldly motives — ^not seeming such — some- 
times deter good men from their duty. Gold and ease 
have, before now, enervated noble minds. Daily contact 
with men of low aims takes down the ideal of life, which 
a bright spirit casts out of itself. Terror has sometimes 
palsied tongues that, before, wore eloquent as the voice of 
persuasion. But thereby Truth is not holden. She speaks 
in a thousand tongues, and with a pen of iron graves her 
sentence on the rock for ever. You may prevent the 
freedom of speech in this pulpit if you will. You may hire 
you servants to preach as you bid ; spare your vices, 
and flatter your follies ; to prophesy smooth things, and 
say, It is peace, when there is no peace. Yet in so 
doing you weaken and enthral yourselves. And alas fo^ 
that man who consents to think one thing in his closet and 
preach another in his pulpit I God shall judge him in his 
mercy, not man in his wrath. But over his study and 
over his pulpit might be writ. Emptiness; on his ca- 
nonical lobes, on his forehead and right hand, Deceit, 
Deceit. 

But, on the other hand, you may encourage your brother 
to tell you the truth. Your afiection will then be precious 
to him, your prayers of great price. Every evidence of 
your sympathy will go to baptize him anew to holiness 
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and tnith. You will then have his bcBt words, liia brightcRt 
tlioughtfl, nnd his most lioarty praycrn. Ho nmy grow 
old in yoiir BorvicO; blessing and blest. Ho will havo — 

*'Tho BWfXiloBt, best of oonpolniion, 
Tho thought., that ho hiw givon, 
T'l Borv(t tho cauRO of Hrmvcn, 
Tho froRlinoBH of hia oftrly inHpiration." 

Cliooso m you will choose ; but weal or woo dcponds 
upon your choice. 
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II. 



ON TEE EDTJCATION OF THE LABOUIlINa 

CLASS.* 



It is Boraotlmos fanci<>(l that licro in New England tho 
oducation of the mass of men and women, who do all tho 
work of the world, is so near perfection that little neod l>o 
dono but keep what wo have got to attain the highest 
destination of any people. But as things are sometimes 
seen more clearly by their reflection in un artificial mirror, 
than when looked tit in tho natural way, let us illustrate our 
own condition by contrasting it with another widely 
different. Let us suppose wo were to go to some region 
in the heart of the African continent, and should find a 
highly cultivat-ed nation, with towns and cities, and 
factories and commerce, equipped with the thousand arts 
wliich diffuse comfort all over society, but should find tho 
whole class of lawyers were ignorant men. That they 
could scarcely read and write, and never read anything 
beyond the newspapers, books of legal forms, and similar 
matters of the most trifling magnitude. That they could 
repeat the laws inherited from their anc^tors, or enacted 
from time to time by their contemporaries, but never 
dreamed of inquiring whether those laws were right or 
wrongf still less of examining the principle on which they 
rested, or ought to rest, and then of attempting to improve 
them. That they geaerally aimed to get on with the 
smaUeat outlay of education, the least possible expenditure 
of thought wherewith they could keep their sorry station 

• From Loctnres before the Amorican Infltitnte for IiutracUon. 
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of legal drudges, yet still tliat the nation looked to them, 
in some measure, for the protection of its legal rights. 

Let US imagine also, that in our fabulous country tho 
pHysicians were in the same state of ignorance witn the 
Ia\vyers. That thev had inherited from their fathers a few 
traditional, rules or medical practice, which they applied 
mechanically to all sorts of cases, but never thought of 
looking into the cause or process of disease, of discovering 
the laws of health, of devising new remedies, or making 
the old more efficacious. That they took little care to get 
an accurate knowledge of their own profession, and no 
pains at all to increase their stock of general knowledge, 
acquire mental skill; and give a generous and healthful 
development to all the faculties with which God endows the 
race oi men. That they made their caUing a drudgery, 
which gave them daily bread, but nothing more. That 
their whole life was mere handicraft. That they started in 
their profession with a slender outfit of education, either 
special or general; usually grew more and more stupid 
alter they were five-and-twenty, and only in rare instances 
made a continual and life-long progress in what becomes a 
man, thus growing old in being taught, and attaining in 
life a complete manhood ; but stul that the pubHc depended 
on this class for the preservation of the general health. 

To go still further, let us fancy that the clergy also 
wandered in the same way of ignorance, and that class, 
which in some coimtries is the best instructed, had here the 
least cultivation. That, taking the advice which the devil, 
in a popular legend, gives to a student of divinity, they 
" stuck to words, and words only." That they could 
repeat a few prayers, learned by rote from their prede- 
cessors ; took their religion on trust from their fathers, 
nev r asking if the one were perfect, or the other true. 
That they both trembled and cursed when the least innova- 
tion was made in either. That they could go through the 

rr mummeiy of the African ritual with sonorous unction, 
their bigotry making an abomination of what should 
be a delight, but never attempting to understand what 
the service meant. That they could give official advice 
to the people on days of rehgious ceremony, which 
advice consisted solely of commonpmce maxims of prudence. 
Virtue, and religion, which all but tho children knew as 
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Avcll an llioy. Tliut Ihc ninHH of tho ''Icrgy never droained 
i4' ri'ii'liiif^ t; l)()ok wliich liud llioug]»l, in it; never niiulo 
lluit " vehenicjit nppiieatioii of mind" vvliieli the great 
]l()nmn culled "Hludy ; " knew little of tin; liislory (vf llu ir 
ov;n eoiinlry, or the nlate of other lands; made no 8cie]\tilic 
Htiidy of theology, Avhich it aviih their duty to teaeh and 
exj)lain. That they ]Kiid no attention U) seienco ; knew iiO 
more of tlio starR or the flowerH, the laws of matter or the 
lawB of mind, than the kindred clod they trv>d down oh 
they walked. That literature way n department they never 
entered, either as host or gueRt. That they were iia^iorant 
of the various forms tin ir religion had aKBiimed; and knew 
little of even the rise and progn^a<} of tho failli they pro- 
fessed ; Horaetimes taught an old what was of hut few 
yearn' existence, and hhisted f hingH m new which really wero 
of ancient days. In a word, l(>t us fancy tliat they were tho 
most ignorant part of the population : spending their leisure 
(of which they had ahundancc) in sleep ; in lounging about 
the rcHortaof tho idle ; in retailing or inventing both f^mall 
gossip and graver scandal ; in chattering of the last funeral 
or tho next wedding; in talking African politics, whereof 
they knew nothing but words ; in smoking ; in chewing tho 
Betel-nut ; ii: sitting at home more dead than alive. That 
when asked to improve and grow wiser, they replied, " We 
know enough already to perform our official duties. Mora 
learning, accomplishmeat, and skill, might make us mad, 
and lead to innovation ; and besides, we nave no leisure to 
study, and could only become wise by neglecting a well- 
known duty." Ignorant as they were, let us suppose the 
refined and cultivated African public depended on them for 
the support of religion. 

Now to make this picture of society more complete, let 
us imagine that these professions had fallen into disrepute, 
and few not born therein ever entered them, except men 
tmfit for any other emplo^onent, who found a natural 
inward vocation for these as the proper bufiness of the 
ignorant and the stupid. That soon as a noble spirit, 
accidentally born in their ranks, resolved to improve him- 
self, educate his family, and really did set his feet forward 
in this work, and thought for himself, and took time to 
study and grow wiser, urging others to do the same, that 
he was met with this retort : " Why get more wisdom ? 
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Ciin yoli not ont, and drink, and Rlecp, wifhoul wisdom P 
C'lm yon not, by dilifj^ont prudonco, leave your children, who 
Bhidl conw alter you in ilio numo craft, tx) eat more daintily, 
a:>d drink in greater excess, and have more loiHurc, and 
nleep with more delicatctncKS, and all tliis with no wiadora 
at all? AV^hy, th(!n, wawte Ro ranch time and labour in 
thiH monstroufi bugbear of an 'education?' Do you not 
kno>v there is something bctt-*'r, both for yourself and your 
f'iiildren, than a mind, heart, and soul, pcrfi "J\y cultivated 
as (Jod designed them to be? Think you an instructed 
soul is b(!tter than a well-fed body, or that thv^ luttcr is not 
worth the most without the former ? Besides, do you not 
know tliat all wisdom needed in the profcRsions cornea by 
nature, like hands and feet ? Hiv, you rebel against Pro- 
vidence, you are a fool, and wo pity you." Supjxtao they 
sought out the wisdom of all the ojicicnts, and demon- 
strated by proof irrefragable that professional men hvA 
always been the most ignorant in the land, and ithadcomo 
tv^ be a proverb that " Dunces and fools made the best 
lawyers, physicians, and clergymen;" that, reasoning as 
some always do, they declared " what has boon must be 
for ever," and so accused tbe reformers of violating the 
fundamental article of God's constitution, wbich wa«, that 
an error, or a sin, which had once got foot-hold of the earth, 
should never be dialodgod, or even molested. 

Imagine, on the other hand, that while these three chussea 
were sunk in che most desperate ignorance, the farmers, the 
butchers, the mechanics, the traders, the haberdashers of 
all sorts, were instructed men, who thought for themselves. 
That they had free schools for all ages, and that in abund- 
ance ; academies and colleges, where learning lit her gentle 
flame, and genius shed down the light of her God-^ven 
inspiration to guide the j^oung to wisdom and virtue. 
That, besides these general institutions, all supported at the 
public expense, they had specific establishmenta for each 
particular art or science. That the farmers had schools 
for agriculture, and the mechanics for the science of their 
art, and the merchants for commerce, and that all classes 
of the people, from the CDoper to the king — except the 
diones of those three professions— were intelligent and 
instructed men ; had minds well accomplished, good 
manners, refined amusements, and met together for the 
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iiiforchnug'o (>f tliou{i;htp no Iosh than ■wor^H, and yonrly 
gn^w np to Iw a nol)!'-; pop\ila(ion. 

Let ns add si ill I'lirtbrr, to put the lartt. toueli to tluH ideal 
picliiro, that wluni one was horn ihv boh of a lawyer, a 
])liyHici.in, or n clerf^^man, and giflod by Heaven wifii 
belt.<T parts than (lie inaRs of men, or when by any ad- 
venture ho beeame desirouH of growth in (jualitieH that 
beeoroo a man, he left the calling of hiH fatherH, l)ooumo a 
eoojK'r, a liHlierman, or a blaekHmith, Rolely for the mko of 
the education he could get in the trade, which ho fancied 
he could not gt^t in the profession, and that he did this, 
oven -when ho loved the profession he left, having a 
natural aptitude therefor, and hated the particular crnft to 
which love of perfection impelled him, and that, as a 
natural consequence, there wore men in all these trades 
who had little natural tast^^, or even ability, for their 
employment, who longed to quit it, and were retained 
therein when its ranks were over -crowded, and themselves 
as good as useless, solely because they saw no chance to edu- 
cate their better nature in any of tho three professions. 

What should we mj to this state of thmgs ? what to 
the fact, that here were three classes of men, who, instead 
of getting the most they could of wisdom, were content 
to take up the most beggarly pittance wherewith their 
drudgery could be done P Doubtless we should say it was 
a very sad btate of affairs, most foolish and monstrous. 
It was wrong that these classes should continue in ignorance, 
with no effort made for their liberation. It was wrong 
the ablest heads in Africa — who are the natural sovereigns 
of their land — did not take up the matter, and toil day 
and night to redress an evil so striking and fearful. It was 
doubly wrong that strong minds left a calling in which 
they were bom, to which they were adapted by nature and 
choice, to seek out of it an education they might find in it, 
had they the manlineas to make the search. It was false 
in them to desert the calling for which nature made them, 
seeking to rise above it, not seeking to raise their calling 
to their own stature. We should thank Heaven that we 
had a Christian rule for the strong helping the weak, and 
should say, " Such evils could exist only in a heathen 
land," and pious men would sail in the next ship to set 
matters right. 
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But WO ]iuvo only to clmnpo tlio names a little, arid, 
insU>a(l of hiwyers, phyHiciuiiH, and clcrgyrncn. to read 
" the greater part of Jalwuring men and women," and this 
fabulouH eountry is in the midst of MaRHachusetta, not the 
heart of Africa. Of us is the fable told, and on this body 
of men demmds the ark of our politieal salvation. In New 
l^nglfDid IJio men of theno three professions are generally 
the best educated men in the land. Thoy go diligently 
through a long process of general training, well adapted, 
to exer(;ise and strengthen the memory, judgment, and 
imagination, and afford a variety and compass of useful 
knowledge. They spend years, likewise, in gaining tho 
information and skill requisite for their peculiar craft. Wo 
have colleges for tho general training, and other seminaries 
for tho special education of these men ; for all soo tho 
advantage which accrues to the public from having educated 
lawyers, physicians, and clergymen, in its ranks. But 
meantime the education of all the others, as a general 
rule, is grossly neglected. But there seems little reason, if 
any at all, why men destined for these three professions 
should be better educated than farmers and mechanics. 
An educated lawyer, his mind stored with various informa- 
tion, memory, fancy, judgment, and all his faculties quick 
and active, with skill to turn them aU to the best account 
in his special calling, is, no doubt, a safeguard, an ornament, 
and a blessing to any country ; and he is this, not because 
he is a lawyer, but a free, educated man, living man-like, 
and would be just as useful were he a blacksmith or a 
carpenter ; for it is not the place a man stands in which 
makes him the safeguard, ornament, and blessing, but the 
man who stands in the place. 

It is time that we in New England had given up that old 
notion, that a man is to be educated that he may by his 
education serve the State, and fill a bar or a pulpit, be a 
captain or a constable ; time we had begun to act, and in 
good earnest, on this principle, that a man is to be educated 
because ho is a Man, and has faculties and capabilities 
which God sent him into this world to develop and mature. 
The education of classes of men is, no doubt, a good thing, 
as a single loaf is something in a famished household. But 
the education of all bom of woman is a plain duty. If 
reason teaches anything, it is this. If Christianity teaches 
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anything, it is that men servo God with their mind, heart, 
and fM)ul ; and this, of conrRo, demands an oducution of 
mind, heart., and soul, not only in lawyers, ])hy8iciiins, and 
clergymen, but in all tlio sons and daughters of Adam. 
Men are to seek this for themselves ; the pulilio is to 
provide it, not hocauKoa man is to fill this or that station, 
and BO needs the culture, hut l>ocause he is a man, and 
claims the right, imder tlio great charter whereby God 
created him an immortal soul. 

Now, it is true that wo have, hero and there, an instructed 
man, all his faculties awake and active, u man master of 
himself, and thus attaining his birthright, " dominion over 
all flesh," But still the grcjitcr part of men and women, 
even here, are ignorant. The mark they aim at is lo'v. 7* 
is not a maxim generally admitted, or often actod upon, 
that this world is a school ; that man is in it, not merely 
to eat and drink, and vote, and get gain or honours (as 
many Americans seem to fancy), but that he is here, and 
to do all these things for tho sake of growing up to the 
measure of a complete man. We have put the means for 
the end, and tho end for the me^9> 

Every one sees tho change education makes in animals. 
We could not plough with a wild buffalo, nor hunt with a 
dog just taken savage from tho woods. But here tho 
advantage is not on the animal's side. His education is 
against hb nature. It lessens his animal qualities, so that 
he is less a dog or a buffalo than he was before. With 
man the change it produces is greater still, for here it is 
not against nature. It enhances his human qualities, and 
he is more a man after it than before. All tho difference 
between the English scholtir, with liis accompliahment and 
skill, and the English boor, who is almost an animal ; all 
the difference between the wise and refined Brahmin, and 
the debased and enslaved Pariah ; all the difference be- 
tween the best educated men of Massachusetts aud th& 
natives of New Zealand, ignorant, savage, cannibal ap they 
are, comes of this circumstance: orkO has had a l)etter 
education than the other. At birth, they were equally of 
the kingdom of heaven. The same humanity bums' in all 
hearts : the same soul ebbs and flows in all that are bom 
of woman. The peculiarity of each man — -slight and 
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alraoat imperceptible when measured by his whole nafcure — • 
and the particular circumstances to which he is exposed, 
make aU this difference between savage and civilized. Some 
five-and-twenty centuries ago our ancestors, in the wilds 
of Europe, were quite as ignorant, cruel, and savage, as 
these men of New Zealand, and we have become what we 
are only through the influence of culture and education, 
which ages have produced and matured. But each child 
in Boston is Lorn a savage as much as at Otaheite. No 
doubt, in the passage our fathers went through from the 
savage to the civilized state, much has been lost, but more 
is won, and it is time to retrieve what is lost, and grasp 
more for the future. No doubt there are some in this, as 
in all civilized countries, who ate still barbarians, and by 
no means |?ainers through the civilization of their brethren ; 
but it is time the foremost turned round to look after their 
straggling brothers. If education, through schools, churches, 
books, and all the institutions of society, were neglected, 
all over the earth, for a single generation, the whole race 
would fall back into a savage state. But i£ the culture of 
one single generation could be enhanced, the spiritual wel- 
fare of mankind would also be enhanced to the end of time. 

It must appear plain to all who will think, that after 
providing for the eup|x>rt and comfort of the body — 
which must he the basis, of all spiritual operations — the 
gr^t wor!^ of the men and women now on the earth is to 
educate themselves and the next generation of men and 
women rising up to take their place. All things which do 
not tend, directly or indirectly, to one of these two ends — 
the phydcal or the spiritual development of man — are 
worse tnan worthless. We are sent into the world tha* 
we might accomplish this work of education. The world 
without harmomi^ most beaTitifolly with the craving 
•pirit within. If a man start with the requisite outfit, 
and ttse diligently the means before him,. aU tiie calliogs of 
hht the viciasitttdes that chequer our days, the trials we 
are in, the croes^ we carry, our Kopes and our fears, our 
foes and mr friends, our disappointment, and success, are 
all guides and inttrm^tors to help us on, be our condition 
what it may. 

Now» it may be laid down as a rule that wiil stand the 
test of rigid scrutiny, that all men are to be educated to 
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tho gremtoRt poHHiblo oxl,<ni<. ; Unit wluciU.ioTi ia to l)o re- 
garded m an end, vahijible for iffielf, iiud not Hiniply aH u 
mcians, valuable beeauHo eondueivo to Konio otJier imd ; and, 
«1h(), that tlio whole eoinmunity owes eacih individual in it 
the boat ochuuition Iuh nature, and the (arcuinHtimccB of tho 
public, will rllow. Hut, in opposition to this rule, do- 
jnanding the education of all, it may be Baid, as it always 
luiH been, by tlio educated themselvcB, that there nnist bo 
an educated class it is true, but also, I'rom the imperfection 
of man, tho necessity of the case, and tho very nature of 
things, there must be an ignorant class also ; that tho hard 
work necessary for tho comfortable subsistence, of man in 
society renders it indispensable that seven-eighths of men 
flhould continue in almost hopeless ignorance. This doctrine 
has been taught these thousand years ; and while it lias some- 
times been accepted by tho wise and the benevolent, whom 
the difficulty of the case forced to despair, it has too 
generally become the creed of the strong, and the indolent, 
and the selfish. But at first sight it seems to belong to 
that same class of sayings with the remark of a distin- 
guished "divine" of the Church, that if there were no 
vice to hate, there would be no virtue to love ; and this 
other of a similar "divine ' of the State, that without 
slavery in the one class there would be no freedom in the 
other. No doubt, under any possible circumstances, there 
will always be great difference in the attainments and 
powers of men, for this difference originates in the differ- 
ence of endowments God bestows °. no education can prevent 
this. But is there any argument to show, that the labour- 
ing men of New England cannot attain as good an education 
as the mass of lawyers and clergymen now pciwess ? 

One great argument in support of the cominon notion, 
that the majority of the human family must always be 
ignwant, is drawn from history. Men appeal to this 
authority, and quote precedents, in great numb«r3, to 
show it has always been so, and so must always be. But 
it does not follow the future must be just like the past, for 
hitherto no two ages have been just alike. God does not 
repeat himself, so to say, nor make two ages or two men 
just alike. The history of past times does indeed show, 
that the mass of men have always been ignorant, and 
oppressed likewise. But few men in Ameiica think thk 
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u sound argument to justifv opproBaion. Ih it. Btrongor 
for ij^ioniucoi^ Lot \\» look moro carefully at thia 
Bunio IxiBtory, wIaicK hIiowb that thoro always has been 
an igiiOA'ant class : perhaps it has other things to say like- 
wise. It ahowa a progress in man's condition, almost 
perpetual, i;x)m the first beginnings of history down to 
the present day. To look at the progress of our own 
ancestors : two thousand years gone by no man within 
the bounds of Britain could read or write ; throo-fourths 
of tho people were no better than slaves ; all wore savage 
heathens. If a cidtivated Greek had proposed to bring in 
civilization and tho arts, no doubt Adelgither, or some 
other island chief, would have mocked at the introduction 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts, and would foretell 
tho sinking of tho firm land through the wrath of " all- 
powerful Hu," if such measures were attempted. Within 
a very few centuries there was no man in England who 
could read and write except the clergy, and very few of 
that class. No doubt it was then a popular maxim w?.th 
bishops and prebends, that men of each other (ilass, from 
the cobbler to the courtier, were so engaged in their 
peculiar craft, they could not be taught to read and write. 
The maxim, no doubt, was believed. Nay more, even now 
there are, in that same England, men of wealth, education, 
rank, and influence, who teach that the labouring people 
ought not to be taught to read and write, and, therefore, 
they hang — perilous position — as heavy weights on the 
wheels of reform. Yet agriculture and the arts came into 
the land ; one by one, as time passed by, men came up 
from the nobles, the gentry, the people, learned to read 
and write, and that to good purpose, and labouring men 
are now beginning to thrive on what has been branded as 
poison. Now, then, these opinions, that labouring men 
ought not to be taught even to read the Bible ; that none 
but the clergy need literary education; that agricultme 
would sink the island — are not these worth quite as much 
as that oft-repeated maxim, that a sound, generous, manly 
educatiom 'a inconsistent with a life of hard work P Ex- 
perience has shown that civilization did not provoke tho 
vengeance of Hu, the all-powerful ; that men can bo 
instructed in letters and science, though not priests ; that 
(L labouring population, one most wofuliy oppressed by 
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\injuHt labour, can Imrn to read, at IcnHt radical now8- 
papors, and tlio Biblo, still moro radical in a falHO alato of 
things. Exporionco daily shows us men who, never 
relaxing their shoulders from the burthen of manly 1/oil, 
yet attain an education of mind bettor than that of tho 
most cultivated Englishman seven centuries ago. No man 
needs dogmatize in this matter. Few will venture to 
prophesy ; but, reasoning from history, and tho gradual 
progress it reveals, are wo to suppose the world will stop 
with us? Is it too much to hope, that in our free, 
wealthy. Christian land, tho time will come when that 
excellence of education, that masterly accomplishment of 
mind, which wo think now is attainable only by four or 
five men out of ten thousand, shall become so common 
that ht will be laughed at, or pitied, who has it not? 
Certainly, the expectation of this result is not so visionary 
as that of our present state would have appeared a single 
century ago. To win this result we must pay its price. 
An old proverb represents the Deity saying to mau, 
" What would you have ? Pay for it, and take it." The 
rule holds good in education, as in all things else. A 
man cannot filch it, as coin, from his neighbours, nor 
inherit it from his fathers ; for David had never a good 
son, nor Solomon a v/ise one. It must be won, each man 
toihng for himself. But many are born of the ignorant 
and the poor ; they see not how to gain this pearl for 
themselves ; as things now are, they find no institution to 
aid them, and thus grow up and die bodies, and no more. 
The good sense, tne manly energy, of the natives of New 
England, their courage, and fortitude, and faith — the brain 
in the head, the bram in the hand — ^have hitherto made 
them successful in all they undertake. We have attained 
physical comfort to such a degree th^t the average dura- 
tion of human life with us is many times greater than in 
Italy, the most civilized of states, sixteen centuries ago ; 
physical comfort with philanthropists, they never dreamed 
of in their gayest visions. Wo have attained, also, a 
measure of political and civil freedom to which the fairest 
states of antiquity, whether in Greece, Egypt, or Judea, 
were all strangers; civil freedom which neither the Roman 
nor Athenian sage deemed possible in his ideal state. Is it, 
then, too much to hope — reasoning from the past — that when 
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t)io oxlmuBtlcHH cnorgioR of tlio Anioricaii mind arc turned 
to tins fiuhjeoi, wo hIuiU go further still, and, under thcBo 
more fiivourablo circuniHtnnceH, rear up a noble population, 
whoro nil Rliall bo not only well fed, but well iiiBtructcd 
nlfio ; whcii' all olafiseB, rieli and poor, if they Avish, may 
obuiia the fairest culture of all tlieir powers, and men bo 
free in fact as well as in narno ? Certainly lio must liavo 
the gift of prophecy who shall toll us this cannot bo. As 
wo look back, there is much in the retrospect to wound 
and make us bleed. But wliat then Y what is not behind 
is before us. A future, to bo worked for and won, is better 
than a past, to be only remembored. 

If we look at tho analogies of nature, all is full of encou- 
ragement. Each want is pi-ovided for at the table God 
spreads for his many children. Every sparrow in the fields 
of New England has "scope and verge enough," and a 
chance to be all its organization will allow. Can it bo, then, 
that man — of more value than many sparrows, of greater 
worth tlian the whole external creation — must of necessity 
have no chance to bo all his nature will allow, but that 
seven-eighths of the human family are doomed to be 
"cabined, cribbed, confined," kept on short allowance of 
everything but hard work, with no chance to obtain man- 
hood, but forced to be always dwarfs and pigmies, manikins 
in intellect, not men ? Let us beware ^ow we pay God in 
Caesar's pence, and fasten on eternal wisdom what is the 
reproach of our folly, selfishness, and sin. The old maxim, 
that any one, class or individual, must be subservient to 
the State, sacrificed to the sin and interest of the mass — 
that kindred doctrine, a fit corollary, that he who works 
with the hand can do little else — is a foul libel on nature 
and nature's God. It came from a state of things false 
to its very bottom. Pity we had not left it there. We 
are all gifted with vast faculties, which we are sent into 
this world to mature ; and if there is any occupation in 
life which precludes a man from the harmonious develop- 
ment of all his faculties, that occupation is false before 
reason ^^'^ Christianity, and the sooner it ends the 
better. 

We all know there are certain things which society owes 
to each man in it. Among them are a defence from violence ; 
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jiifif ico in mattcrH Iwtwwn man mid mim ; a supply of* com- 
forts ''or (lie IkxI}^ v'lu II (ho man in unable to nc(j\iiro 
them for hiniHclf ; rciuunoration for what Kociety takci* 
away. Our policy, ocpiiilly wise and liumanc, atfcmptfl to 
provide them for the hurnbleht child that in born amongst 
\m, and in almost iwery vase thi se four things are actually 
provided. But tliero is one more excellent gift which 
society owes to each ; that is, a chance to obtain tho 
best educavion th(! man'M nature will allow and tho com- 
munity afllbrd. To M'hat end shall wo protwt a man's body 
from v/ar and midnight violence ; to what end give him 
justice in the court-house, repay him for what society takes 
to itself ; to what end protect him from cold and hunger, 
and nakedness and want — if he is left in ignorance^, with 
no opportunity to improve in head, or heart, or soul P If 
this opportunity be not given, the man might, as it wove, 
bring an action before Heaven's high Chancpry, and £iay, 
" I was a stranger, and ye took mc not in ; naked, and ye 
clothed me not. Ignorant — ye would not instruct me. 
"Weak and unarmed — ye put mo in the forefront of the 
battle, where my utter ruin was unavoid able. I had rong 
passions, which ye did not givemc religion to charm dc vn. 
I waxed wicked, and was scarred all "^r with the leprosy 
of sin, but ye took no pity on me. I hiiagerod and 
thirsted after the bread ot life, not knowing my need — 
ye gave me a stone, the walls of a gaol ; and I died, igno- 
minious and unpitied, the victim of fcociety, not its lbs. ' 

Here, in Massachusetts, it seems generally admitted, the 
State owes each man the opportunity to begin an education 
of himself. This notion has erected the fair and beautiful 
fabric of our free gcbools ; the cradle of freedom, the hope 
of the poor, the nursery of that spirit which upholds all 
that is good in Church and State. But as yet only a 
beginnin made. We are still on short allowance of 
wisdom and cultivation ; not a gill of water a day for eacli 
man. Our system of popular education, even where it is 
most perfect, is not yet in harmony with the great Ame- 
rican idea, which has fought our battles with the elements, 
built up our iustitutions, and made us a great people. It 
is an old Transatlantic system of education which is too 
often followed, not congenial with our soil, our atmosphere, 
our people. From feudal tunes, and governments which 
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know liltlo of tho valuoof <hohunian bouI, the equality of all 
Lciforo God, tho equal rights of Htrong and weak, tlieir 
0(1 ual clairnH for a manly (education — from tliem we havo 
derived tlio notion, that only a few need a lil)oral, gmerouH 
cdueation, and tliat thoBo few miiRt bo the children of 
wealth, or tho well-born sons of genius, who havo many 
handti and dauntless courage, and faith to remove moun- 
tains, who live on difficulties, and, like gravitation itself, 
burst through all impediments. There will always be men 

► "whom nothing can keep uneducated ; mm like Franklin and 
iJowditeh, who can break down every obctaele ; men gifted 
witli such tenacity of resolution, such vigour of thouglit, 

* Bu^i power of self-control; they live on difficulties, and 
Boem strongest when fed most abundantly with that rugged 
faro ; men that go forth strong as tho sun and as lonely, 
nor brook to take assistance from tho world of men. For 
Buch no provision is needed. They fight their ovm battles, 
for they are born fully armed, terrible from their \>^Ty 
beginning. To them difficulty is nothing. Poverty hni 
makes them watchful. Shut out from books and teachers, 
the havo instructors in the birds and beasts, and whole 
Vai can libraries in tho trees and stones. They fear no 
discouragement. They go on tho errand God sent them, 
trusting in him to bless the gift he gave. They beat tho 
mountain of difficulty into dust, and get the gem it could 
not hide from an eye piercing as Argus. But these men 
are rare, exceptions to the rule, strong souls in much- 
enduring flesh. Others, of greater merit perhaps, but less 
ruggedness of spirit, less vigour of body, who cannot live 
with no sympathjir but the sifent eloquence of nature, and 
God's rere visitations of the inner man, require the aid of 
some institutions to take them up where common schools 
let them fall, and bear them on till they can walk alone. 
Over many a village churchyard in the midst of us it 
may still be writ, with no expression of contingency — 

" Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swujed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

*• But knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with tho spoils of time, did ne'er unroll : 
Chill penwry repressed their noble rage, 
Atid froze the genial cwrrent of the soul." 
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To liavo n juTfect pooplo, Raid pnpun Plato, we inuHt, 
liavo pcrft et iiiHtiliilioiiH ; wliidi nicaiiH, in j)]Hin Ki)).!;liHlj, 
to enable lubonring men and women to obtain a pood 
educat ion, we muHt liavo some institution to go further thuTi 
our common hcIiooIh. 

Hut this great Hubjcct of piddic education aH yet excites 
l)\it little int<^re8t among uh. The talk made alxjut it, by a 
few wiHe and good men, proves only that we have it not. 
It is only lost goods that men cry in the streets. Wo 
n(dinowledge that wo have no scholars to match the learned 
clerks of other lands, whcro old institutions and tho 
abundant leisure of tho wealthy liave trained men to ac- 
;'')mplishn)ent and pkill we never reach. Wo boast, and 
with reason, of tho superior education of the great mafi^ of 
men and women with us. Certain it is that learning is 
more marked for its diffusion in tho mass than its ac(;u- 
mulation in tho individual. It is with it as with bread in 
a besieged city. Each person gets a mouthful, but no ono 
a full meal. This, no doubt, is better than it would be for 
many to perish with himger, while a few had enough and 
to spare. Some other countries are worse off in thia 
particxdar than ourselvcB. The more the pity. Wo may 
rather weep for them than rejoice for ourselves. We can 
only boast of building poorly on the foundation our fathers 
laid — ^laid so nobly in their toil and want and war. An 
absolute monarch in Europe, recently deceased, not holding 
his place by the people's choice, but kept on his throne by 
hired bayonets, and, therefore, feeling no judicial accoun- 
tability to them, indebted to a large amount, hat. yet done 
more for the education of all clafeses of his people, than all 
the politicians of the twenty-six States have done with the 
wealth of the public lands and the surplus revenue before 
them, and the banner of freedom over their heads. We 
have orators enough to declaim at the comers of the street 
about the War of Independence, now the blows are all 
over ; and the sins of Ueorge III., now be is dead and 
forgotten ; in favour of a " National Bank " or a " Sub- 
treaaury," as the popular current happens to set ; but 
xexj few to take up the holy and neglected cause of edu- 
cation, insisting that all men, rich and poor, and low 
and high, shall receive this priceless boon. Alas for tia I 
These few are received with cold hands and empty houses. 
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"W'hilo llui villa}^(! brinvlcr, nnitiii^ of ])()liticR, collecffl tlio 
huzz!Uiif; crowd from nino towns round. Tlio rouRon ia 
])lain : {h(>rc iiro nt.<f lor tlione out, and ovfs lor 1h(»»c in. 
A "JVational Hank" and a " >Sid>-tr('aMarv " hiwe dollars 
in flinn, at 1( as< llic p('o])l(^ are told that it ifl bo; men 
])opo to pot doliarH out of them ; while the most " pro- 
inisinf^" friend of education offera only wi.sdoni, virtue, 
religion, t hin^H that never appear in the price-current, and 
will not weigh do\\Ti an ounce in the town ncalcR. Wo 
know the worth of dollars — which in Roniething — yes, it 
is rnu(;h. Give the dollars their due. But ala«, the 
worth of educated men and women we do not know ! 

The fact that in our country and tliesc times men find it 
ncccHsary fo leave a particular codling, which they like, and 
for which they are fitted by nature and choice — that, of a 
Hliocmakcr, a blacksmith, or a tanner — and enter one of the 
throe professions, for which they have no fondness, nor e^-^en 
capa^nty, solely for the sake of an education, shows very 
plainly into what a false position wo have been brought. 
We often lay the blame on Providence, and it seems 
■generally thought to be a law of the Most High, that a 
man, with the faculties of an angel, should be born into 
the world, and live in it threescore years and ten, in the 
bl ameless pursuit ot son jo calling indispensable to society, 
and yet die out of it without possibility of developing and 
maturing these faculties ; thus at the last rather ending a 
long death, than completing a life. This seems no enact- 
ment of that Lawgiver. Ho made man upright, and we 
have sought out many inventions, some of them very 
foolish. As things now are, an excellent brazier, a tole- 
rable tinker or tailor, is often spoiled, to make an indifferent 
lawyer, a sluggish physician, coadjutor of death, or a 
parson whose "drowsy tinkJicg lulls the distant fold," 
solely because these men, innocent of sinister designs, 
wanted an education which, as things were, could not 
readily be got in the trade, but came as a requisite in the 
profession. Now, in all countries the mass of men must 
work; in oxir land they must work and rule likewise. 
Some method must, therefore, be found to educate this 
mass, or it is plain our free institutions must go to the 
groimd, for ignorance and freedom cannot exist together 
more than fire and w&tei in the same vessel. 
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No doubt wo Imvo done much. Ihit how much moro 
rcmaiiiH to bo done 1 That absolule monarch, before 
Rpokon of, has done more than all ihe free AmoricanR in 
tluH matter, and made his people our 8uj)eriore in almost 
every department of intellectual, moral, and religious educa- 
tion. The American mind has never yet lx?en applied in 
earnest to this great work, a« to commerce, and clearing 
land, building factories and railroads. Wc do not yet 
realize the necoRsity of educating all men. Accordingly, 
men destined for the "learned" professions, i\b they are 
called, hasten through the preparatory studies thereof, 
and come half-oducat<id to the work. Iho labouring man 
starts with u v^ry small capital of knowledge or mental 
skill, and then thinks he haa no timo for anything but 
work ; never reads a book which has thought in it ; never 
ttempts to make his trade teach him: "getting and 
«j>cnding, he lays waste his powers." Children are hurried 
from the common school just as they begin to learn, and 
thus half its benefits are lost. The old rule, that " what 
is gained in tim'j is lost in power," is quite as true in 
education as in mechanics, as our experience is teaching us 
at great cost. Since the advantages of the common school 
are not fully enjoyed, many, whose voices might be heard, 
do not see the necessity of a higher series of free schools — 
at least one in a county — which should do for all what 
the college now does for a part. Those only feel the want 
of such who are without voice in the "commonwealth, whose 
cry only Heaven hears. If such existed, or, even without 
them, if the common schools were what all might be, and 
some are, and their advantages properly used, then the 
mechanic, the farmer, the shopkeeper, might start with a 
good capital of knowledge, good habits of study, and his 
trade, if temperately pursued, would teach him as much 
as the professicns teach men embarked therein. Were two 
men < :f the same ability, and the same intellectual discipline, 
to embark in life, one a clergyman and the other a farmer, 
each devoting eight or ten hours a day to his vocation, 
spending the rest of his time in the same wise way, the 
superiority in twenty years could scarcely be on the 
clergyman's side. 

But besides this lack of mental capital with which 
labouring men set out in. life, there is another evil, and 
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even groulor, which comcB of the moclianiciil and mat-crial 
tendency of our countrymen at. this time. They H«k a result 
which they can boo and han(Uo ; and since windom and all 
manly exccllenc^e are not marketable nor viHiblo cora- 
moditicH, they say tliey have no time for mental culture. 
A young mechanic, coming into one of our largo country 
townw, and devoting all tlie spare time ho could Bnatcn 
from labour or slecj) to hard study, was uakod by an 
older companion, " A •' hat do you want to be ?" supposing 
ho wished to be a constable, or a captain, or a member of 
the " grciit and general court," it may bo. The answer 
was, "I wish to Le a man." "A man I" exclaimed the 
questioner, thinking his friend had lost his wits. " A man ! 
are you not twenty-one years old, and six feet high?" 
Filled with this same foolish notion, men are willing to 
work 80 ifiany hours of the blessed day that the work 
enslaves the man. He becomes hands, and hands only ; a 
passive drudge, who can eat, drink, and vote. The 
popular term for working men, " hands," is not without 
meaning ; a mournful meaning, too, if a man but thinks 
of it. He reads little that of unprofitable matter, and 
thinks still less than he reads. He is content to do 
nothing but work. So old ago of body comes upon him 
before the prime years of life, and imbecility of spirit long 
before that period. That human flesh and blood continue 
to bear such a state of things, whence change is easy, 
this is no small marvel. The fact that wise men and 
Christian men do not look tLese matters in the face, and 
Beek remedies for evils so widespread, proves some sad 
things of the state of wisdom and Christianity with us. 

Many labouring men now feel compelled to toil all of the 
week>day8 with such severity that no time is left for thought 
and meditation, the processes of mental growth, and their 
discipline of mind is not perfect enough to enable them to 
pursue this process while about their manual work. One 
man in the village, despising a manly growth of his whole 
nature, devotes himself exclusively to work, and so in im- 
mediate results surpasses his wiser competitor, who, feeling 
that he is not a body alone, but a soul in a body, would have 
time for reading, study, and the general exercise and culture 
of his best gifts. The wiser man, ashamed to be distanced by 
iuB less gifted neighbour ; afraid, too, of public opinion, which 
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Rtill counts beef n- d brandy holk^r than a wiho miTid and a 
l)cau(i(id Honl ; nnwillinjr to wear coarso raiment, and faro 
like a liennit, that his mind be bravely AinuHhed within, 
and HuniptuouHly fe^l — devotos }iiin«oll' alno exclusively lo 
his toil, and the c\il Hpreadrt. The few men with xm who 
Imvo leisure enough and to spare rarely devoto it to tho 
Gliristian work of light<^ning the burthens of their brethren. 
Rather, by withdrawing their necks from the common yoke, 
do they iTicreaso tho v/eight for such as are left faithful. 
Hence the evil yearly becomes worse — a^ some men fear — 
and the working man finds h's time for study abridged 
more and more. Even the use of machinery \im hitherto 
done littlo good ir. tl\is respect to the class that continues 
to work. Give a child a new knife, ho will only cut 
himself. The sacramental sin of the educated and wealthy 
amongst us, is the notion, that work with the hands is 
disgraceful. While they seek to avoid tho "disgrn 'o," 
others must do more than their natural share. The lazy 
man wastes his leisure; the industrious, who does his work, 
has no leisure to enjoy. Affairs will never take their true 
shape, nor the labouring class have an opportvinity to 
obtain the culture reason demands for them, until sounder 
notions of labour, and a more equitable division thereof, 
prevail. When he works who is fit, and he thinks who can, 
thought and labour may go hand in hand. The peaceful 
and gradual change already apparent will doubtless effect 
the object in time, and for such an issue the world can 
afford to wait some few years. It is common, as it is easy 
and wicked, to throw the wh Ae blame of this matter on the 
rich and educated. But this sin belongs to the whole 
commimity ; though it must be most heavily charged upon 
the strongest heads, who should think for tho weak^ and 
help them to think for themselves. 

But even now much may be done, if men gather up the 
fragments of time. The blessed Sabbath — in spite of the 
superstitious abuse thereof, the most valuable relic the 
stream of time has brought us — in half a century allows 
more than seven solid years redeemed from toil. Ther6 are 
the long nights of winter, the frequent periods when 
inclement weather forbids labour in the fields. All of 
these, taken together, afford a golden opportunity to him 
wbo, having previous instruction, has resolution to employ 
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it well. Books, too, tlioae "ships of thought" that sail 
majostio on tlirough timo and space, boar their rich treasure 
down to old and young, landing, them upon every shore. 
Their magic influonco reaches all who will open their 
0 rms. Tho blessing they bring may quicken the mbourer's 
mind, and place him where he did not stand before. The 
thought of others stirs his thought. His lamp is lit at 
some great thinker's urn, and glitters with perennial glow. 
Toil demands his hancLs; it loaves his thought fett<3rle8S and 
free. To the instructed man his trade is a study ; the tools 
of his craft are books ; his farm a gospel, eloquent in its 
sublime silence ; Ms cattle and corn his teachers ; the bUra 
his guides to virtue and to God ; and every mut>e jmd every 
living thing, by shore or sea, a heaven-sent px'apb^t to 
refine his mind and heart. He is in harmony with nature, 
and his education goes on with the earth and the hours. 
!Many such there are in the lanes and villages of New 
England. They are the hope of the land. But these are 
the favoxired sons of genius, who, under ill-starred cir- 
cumstances, make a church and a collego of their daily 
work. To all, as things now are, this is not possible. But 
wken all men see the mgnity of manual work, few will be 
so foolish as to refuse the privilege of labour, though 
many are now wicked enough to shrink from it as a 
burthen. Then it wiU be a curse to none, but a blessing 
to all. Then there will be time enough for all to live as 
men ; the meat will not be reckoned more than the life, 
nor the soul wasted to pamper the flesh. Then some 
institution, not yet devised, may give the mass of men a 
better outfit of education, and art supply what nature did 
not give, and no man, o^^ause he toils with his hands, be 
forc^ to live a body and no more. 

The education wmch our people need, apart ftom strength 
and skill in their peculiar craft, consists in culture of mind, 
of the moral and the religious nature. What God has joined 
can never safely be put asunder. "Without the aid of 
practised moral principle, what mental education can guide 
the ikian? Without the comfort and encouragement of 
religion, what soul, however well endowed with intel- 
lectual and moral accomplishments, can stand amid the 
ceaseless wash of contending doubts, jpsssions, interests, 
and fears ? ASl partial education is £^e. Suoh as would 
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cultivato tho mind alone soon fail of the end. The ship 
spreads wide her canvas, but has neither ballast nor holm. 
It has boon said the education of the labouring class m 
safe neither for tho nation nor the class ; and if only tho 
understanding is cultivated, there is a shadow of truth 
Bomowh oro about the remark. An educated knave or pirate 
is, no uoubt, more dangerous than a knave or pirate not 
educated. It appears in some countries that crime increases 
with edtication. This fact has caused the foes of tho human 
race to shout long and loud, and the noise of their shouting 
comes over the Atlantic to alarm tis. The result could 
have been foreseen when tho education was intellectual 
chiefly. But even then great crimes against the human 
person become rare ; and who shall say the increased Crimea 
against property have not come firom the false system on 
wnich property is held, quite as much as from the false 
system of education ? Still the grand rule holds good, 
tnat intellectual education alone is fearfully insufficient. 
Let the whole nature of man be developed. jBiuoato 
only the moral nature, men are negatively virtuous, as a 
dead man will neither lie nor steal. They who seek only 
religious e«^ucation soon degenerate into bigots, and 
become the slaves of superstition, the tools of designing 
and crafty men, as both ancient and recent history assures 
us. Man only is manlike, and able to realize the idea for 
which he was made, when- he unfolds all of his powers, 
mind, heart, and soul ; thinks, feels, and worships as reason> 
ccuccience, and religion demand ; thus uniting in himself 
t!ie three great ideas of the true, the good, and tho holy, 
which make up the sum of beauty, tihealtogetiier beautiml 
of mortal Ufe. 

It is to be believed the American mind wJU oiie day bo 
turned to its greatest object, the rearing up of a manly 
people, worthy to tread these h^, and bre&the this air, 
and worship in the temples our fitthers built, and He 
down in their much-honoured gra^i^. Who shall say thd 
dream of men, now regarded as visionary, shall not one 
day become a reality blessed and beautiful ? If the tm- 
conquerable energi^ of our people were turned to thid 
work ; if the talent and indijstry eo proi^isely squandered 
on matters of no pith or moment, or was^ in petty 
quai^reis, during a single i^asioii of (kaigtem ; if half the 
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ojitliaBiosra and y.oal spent in a singlo prcaidontial election, 
were all turned to doviso bettor moans of educating the 
people — we cannot help thinking matters would soon wear 
u voiy difi'orent aspect. 

One of tvro conclusionfl wc must accept. Either God 
made man with desires that cannot be gratified on earth, 
and which yet are his best and most Godlike desires, and 
then man stands in frightful contradiction with all the rest 
of nature ; or else it is possible for all the men and women of 
every class to receive a complete education of the faculties 
God gave them, and then the present institutions and 
opinions of society on this matter of education are all 
wrong, contrary to reason and the law of God. There aro 
some good men, and religious men, doubtless, who think 
that in this respect matters can never be much mended, 
that the senses must always overlay the soul," the strong 
crush the weak, and the mass of men, who do all the work 
of the world, must ever be dirty and ignorant, and find 
little but toil and animal comfort, till they go where tho 
servant is free from his master, and the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. These men represent 
the despair pnd the selfishness of society. If the same 
thing that has been must be ; if the future must be just 
like ihe past ; if falsehood and sin aro eternal, and truth 
and goodness ephemeral creatures of to-day — then these 
men are right, and the sooner we renounce all hope of 
liberty, give up all love of wisdom, and call Christianity a 
lie — hideous lie — ^why, the sooner the better. Let us 
never fear to look things in the face, and call them by 
their true names. But th^re are other men, who say the 
past did its work, and wie will do ours. "We will not bow to 
its idols, though they fell from the clouds ; nor accept its 
Umitations, though Lyourgus made poor provision, and 
Numa none at all, for the education of the people ; we will 
not Sbop at its landmarks, nor construct ourselves in its 
image, for we also are men. While we take gratefully 
whatever past times bring us, we will get what we can 
grasp, and never be s&tisfied. These men represent the 
hope and the benevolence there is in man. If they are 
right, the truths of reason are not a whim ; aspiration after 
perfection is more than a dream ; Christianity not a lie, but 
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the eternal trutli Iho Alleceing has wi'it for his children's 
welfare ; God not a tyrant, but tho Father of oil. T).io 
sooner thcHo men are on therr feet, and about their work, 
to reinstato fallen mankind, tho better for themselvea and 
tho world. They may take counsel of their hopes always, 
of their fears never. 

But tlmre aro difficulties in tho way of education, m in 
nil ways but that to destruction. There is no ponncea to 
educate the race in a moment, and with no trouble. It is 
slow work, the old way of each man toiling for himself, 
with labour and eelf-deninl^ and many prayers ; tho Chris- 
tian way of the etrong helping tho weak, thinkiiag for 
them, and aiding them to think for themselves. Some 
children can scramble up the mountain alone, but others 
the parents must carry in their arms. The way is for wise 
men to think and toil, and toil and think, remembering 
that " Zeno and Chrysippus did greater things," says 
Seneca, " in their studies, than if they had led armies, 
borne offices, or given laws, which indeed they did, not to 
one city alone, but to all mankind." There aro great 
difficulties to be overcome, as M. Pastoret, a French judge, 
has said, respecting improvements in tho law: *' We have 
also to encounter mediocrity, which knows nothing but its 
old routine ; always ready to load with reprc aches such as 
have the courage to raise their thoughts and observation* 
above the level to wWchi itself is condemned. * These are 
innovators,* it exclaims. * This is an innovation,* say the 
reproducers of old ideas, with a smile of contempt. 
Every project of refor^ x is, in their eyes, the result of 
ignorance or insanity, and the most compassionate it is 
who condescend to accuse you of what they call the be- 
wilderment of your understaiiding. * They think them- 
selves wiser than their fathers/ says one, and with that the 
matter seems decided.** Still the chief obstacle is found in 
the low, material aims of our countrymen, which make them 
wOling to toil eight, fen, twelve, sixteen, even eighteen 
hours of the day, for the body, and not one for the mind ; 
in tho popular notion, that he who works with, the hand 
can do nothing else. No doubt it is hard work to over- 
come these difficulties, slow work to get rouiKL them. But 
there aio many encouragements for the work : oar freedom 
itota war ; the abundance of physical comfort m our land ; 
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the restleas activity of tho Amoriwin mind, which romuros 
only right direction ; in the facilit}^ with n-hich books are 
printed ond c>rculat<;d ; in the free schools, which have 
already done so vast and beautiful a work; in the free 
spirit of our institutions, which have hithortc made us 
victorious everywhere ; but, above all, in that roligioii 
which was first itivooled to a carpenter, earliest accepted by 
fishermen, most powerfully set I'orth by a tent-maker-r- 
that religion which was tho Bothleh era-star of our fathers, 
their guide and their tnist, which has nothing to fear, but 
everytniiig to hope, from knowledge wide-spread among 
tho people, and which only attains its growth and ripens 
its iruit \*hen all are instructed — mind, heart and soul. 
With such encouragement who will venture to despair P 
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THi3 TECREE CHIEF SArEGTTARBS OF SOCIETY.— 
CONSIDERED IN A SEllMON AT THE MELODEON, 
ON BXJNDAY, JULY 6, 1851. 



** HightooTumoao exalteth a nation." — ^Protikbb xir. 34. 

This is the first Sunday after tho anniversary of tho 
national bi. ih-day. It seems proper, on this occasion, to 
go beyond matters merely personal, "and affecting us only 
as incUviduals. I will speaJc of the duties of man in a 
wideir sphere ; of political affairs. So I ask your attention 
to " A Sermon oi the Safeguards of Society.*' I choose 
this subject because some men profess a fear that American 
society 18 in danger, and because some persons are busUy 
teachmg doctrines which seem hostile to the very design 
of society itself. I shall not spe-ak of politics as economy, 
but as morality, and look at tho affairs of State £rom a 
relimous point of view. 

W« are often told, that human society is of Divine 
appointment; society meaning the mass of men'Hving 
together in a certain fellowship. If this .means that man 
is by nature a social being, and in their progressive 
development men must unite and form societies, then, it is 
true, society is of I>ivine appointment. But so is a farm ; 
for man is by natuiB and position an agricultural being, 
and in their progressive development men maJce hxraa and 
practise agricultvtre. Agriculture is as necessary as society. 
But it does not follow &om this, that the Egyptian, the 
Flemish, or the American mode of agriculture is of Divine 
appointmer c, and men bound by 'Grod to prodiim that, Ctr to 
lunit thesiselves thereto ; and it no more follows that the 
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Egyptian, tho Flomiah, or the American mode of socioty is 
of Divino ttppointmont), and men bound by God to limit tliom- 
Bolvcs to it. It would bo thought ridiculous to claim Divinity 
for Dutch farming, or any otlior spooial modoof farming; but 
it is just as ridiculous t-o claim Divinity for Dutch society, 
or any other socioty. Tho farm and tho society aro alike 
and equally the work of men. 

Then wo aro often told, that humtm govornmont is of 
Divine appointment, and men morally bound to submit to 
it ; government being used as a collective term to includo 
tho political, ecclesiastical, and social establishments of a 
people, and tho officers who administer thom. If this 
means, that, at a certain stage of man's progressive political 
development, it is necessary to have certain political, eccle- 
siastical, and social establishments, such as a monarchy or 
an aristocracy, with persons to administer them, then it is 
true, and govornmont is of Divine appointment. But the 
fence of a farm is just as necessary to agriculture, at a 
certain stage of agricultural development, as government 
to soo/iety. However, it does not follow from this, that a 
stono wall or a rail-fence is of Divine appointment ; and it 
no more follows that a monarchy or an aristocracy is of 
Divine appointment. It would be thought ridiculous for a 
farmer to claim Divinity for hie fence : it is just as absurd 
for a politician to claim it for his government. Both are 
alike and equally the work of men. 

A^in, it is said that human statutes are of Divine 
appointment, and therefore binding on the conscience of 
men. If this means, that, at a certain stage of social and 
political ddvelopment, men must form certain rules for 
social and political coiiuuct, then it is true, and human 
statutes are of Divine appointment. But rules for agri- 
cultural conduct are just es necessary for the farm and the 
garden as political rules for society and the State, and so 
equally Divine. But it does not follow from this, that the 
agricTUtural rules for the farm and the garden laid down 
by, Columella the Boman, or Cobbett the Briton, are of 
Divine appointment; and it no more follows that the 
political rules for society and the State kid down by the 
men of New England or yie men of ISew Holland — by 
men "foreordained" at birth to be lawgivers, or by men 
" elected " in manhood to make laws^^are of Divine 
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appointmont. It would bo thought ridiculous for a British 
farmer to cluim Divinity for Tusser's "Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry;" but it ia just as absurd for a 
British politicion to claim Divinity for tho British Consti- 
tu'ion, or tho at^itutcs of the realm. Rules for farming 
tho land and rules for forming tho people are alike and 
equally the work of men. 

Still further, it is said that human officers to execute tho 
statutes, administer the government, and sustain society, 
are also of Divine appointment ; and hence we are morally 
bound to employ, honour, and obey them. If this means, 
that at a certain stage of man's social, political, and legal 
development, it is necessary to have certain persons whose 
official business it shall be to execute those statutes, then it 
is true, and human officers are of Divine appointment. 
But it is just as necessary to have certain persons, whose 
official business it shall bo to execute the rules for farming 
the land; and so the agricultural officers are just as much 
of Divine appointment as the political. But it does not 
follow that ploughman Keith and reaper Gibson are such 
by the grace of God, and therefore we are morally bound 
to employ, honour, and obey them ; and it no more follows 
that King Ferdinand or President Fillmore are such by 
the grace of God, and we morally bound to employ, honour, 
and obey them. It would be thought ridiculous for Keith 
and Gibson to claim Divinity for their function o^ j>lough- 
man or reaper ; but it is equally absurd for Fillmpr© tiiid 
Ferdinand to claim Divinity for their ftmction of pi^ident 
or Idng. The farm office and the State office axe alike and 
equally the work of men. 

Yet it is often taught that society, government, statutes, 
and officers, are peculiarly and especiafiy of Divine appoint- 
ment, in a very different sense from that mentioned jusfc 
now ; and therefore you and I are morally bound to respect 
all the four. ■ We are told this by men who would be 
astonished if any one should claim Di.'ne appointment 
for farm-fences, rules of husbandry, for ploughmen and 
reapers. This is sometimes done by persons who know no 

In conformity vnth that fourfold claim of Divinity for 
things of husnan appointment, we are told that the great 
safeguard of man's social welfare is Ihis : entire subordi«^ 
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nation of the individual to the community, Etubordination 
in mind and oonHcionco, heart and soul ; entire BubmisBion 
to the govommont ; entire obodienae to the statute ; entire 
respect for the officer; in short, the surrender of the indi- 
vidviii to tho State, of his mind to the public opinion, of 
his eonsoienco to the public statute, of his religion to some 
bench of attorneys, and his will to the magistrate. This 
fourfold subordination of the individual is demanded, no 
matter what the community, the government, the statutes, 
or the officers may be. Let us look a little more narrowly 
into thiu matter, and see what is the purpose, the end, and 
aim of individual human life, and of social human life ; 
then we may be the better able to determine what are the 
eafeguards theieof. 

"What is man here on earth to accomplish P Ho is to 
unfold and perfect himself, as far as possible, in body and 
Bpirit ; to attain the full measure of his corporeal and 
spmtual powers, his intellectual, moml, offectional, land 
religious powers ; to develop the individual into a com- 
plete man, • That, I take it, is the purpose, the end, tho 
scope, and final cause of individual life on earth. Accord- 
ingly, that is the best form of individual Ufe which does 
this mo8t> completely ; that worst which does it least. , Ho 
is the mot^'t fortunato man who gets the greatest develop- 
ment of hif/ body and his spirit in all their several and 
appropriate functions : all else is means thereto^ and this 
the and thereof. Ease, wealth, honour, fame, power, and 
all the outward things men wish for, and all such things 
as are valuable, are means to this end, no more. Wise 
men do not account him lucky who comes into the world 
bom to riches^ distiuction, thrones of power ; but him who 
goes out of it wise, just, good, and holy. 

Accordingly, aU else is to be subordinated .to the attain<« 
ment of this purjpose ; this to nothing* But. what faculties 
of the individual are to rule and ts^e precedence P The 
highest over the lowest ; the lastin^f over the transient ; 
the eternal over the perishing. I will wound my hand to 
save my head, subordinating the less to the greater. Not 
barely to live, but to live nobly, is niy pui-pose. I will 
^vound or sacrifice m^ body to save the integrity of my 
spirit, to defend the nghts of my mind, of my conscience,^ 
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of my alfootionB, of my religious jO*oulty — ^my ennH ', OoDi- 
floience, when awalconw, comraanda this. Prophets of the 
Old Teatament, and ttpoatloB of the New Testament, mar- 
tyis of all the churches under heaven, are historical wit- 
neeses tc this instinct of human ni>turo. MiUions of soldiers 
have been found ready to naorifico the life of their body 
to the integrity of their spirit: they would die, but 
not run. 

Man is social by nature : gregarious by instinct, he is 
social wit] selt-consoious will. To develop the individual 
into the perfect man, men must mix and mingle. Socitty 
is tho condition of individual development. Moses or 
JKTewton, living all alone, would not have attained the 
human dignity of a clown or a savage; the^ would never 
have mastered articulate speech ; the gregarious elephant, 
the lonely eagle, would surpat«j these men, bom to the 
mightiest genius. 'Society, companionship of men, is both 
a necessify and a comfort, a good in itself, a means to 
other good. . 

Aa^ the ^at purpose of human liJfe is to develop the 
individual mto the complete and perfect man in body and 
spirit, so the purpose of society is to help furnish the 
means thereto ; to defend each, and furnish him au oppoiv 
tunity and all possible h^p to become a complete and 
perfect man. Individuals are the monadic, the primitive 
atoms, of which society is composed: its power, its per- 
fection, depend primarily on the -power and perfection, of 
the individuals, as much so as the weight ox a pendulum 
or of Mount 6heehallin depend^ on the primitive atoncus 
thereof. Destroy the individualily of those atoms, human 
or material, all is gone. To miar the atom is to mar the 
mass. To preserve itself, therefore, socie1r7 is to preserve 
the individoalily of the individual. , 

Such is its general purpose : this involves several par- 
ticulars. One is puidly negative in its form, to prevent 
men from burting one another. In early ages that was 
the chief business of society which men had become oon'* 
Boions of. Society was recognised as an instrument to 
help accomplish two things : first, to defend iteelf against 
other societies or collections of men> and so preserve the 
integrity of the mass. This was clone by meaiui of armies, 
forts, fleets, and all the artillery of war. The next thing 
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Was, within itself, to defend the many feeble from the few 
that are btrong, or the few strong from the many weak ; 
to preserve the integrity of the individvals, the atoms 
which compose the mass. This was done by statutes of 
prohibition, declaring, " Thou shalt not." This defence 
from foreign or domestic harm involves two things : first, 
the protection of the person, tho substance of the com- 
munity or the individual ; and, next, the protection of the 
property, the accident of the social or individual person. 
All this may be comprised in one term as the negative 
function of society, appearing in two modes, as it protects 
from foreign or domestic hurt. This function is performed 
consciously : one community says to other communities, 
" You shall not hurt me," and to its own members, " You 
must not hurt one another," and knows what it is about 
in so doing. Some of the nations of Europe have scarcely 
got beyond this ; their government seems to acknowledge 
no function but this negative one. 

Then comes the positive function of society ; that is, to 
furnish opportunities for the mass, as such, to develop 
itself: and the individual, as such, to develop himself, 
individually and socially, and exercise all his faculties in 
his own way, subject only to this rule, that he hurts 
nobody else. See how this is done abroad between society 
and society. This community agrees with others, that 
they, mutually, shall not only not injure each other, but 
positively help one another. " Protect my citizens by 
your statutes whilst in your land, aind I will do the same 
with yours," says Belgium to France. That is agreed 
upon. ** Let my ships into your harbours," says En^and, 
" come whence they may, and with what they may bring, 
and I will do the same by yours." -Ajnerica . savs, 
" A^^d," and it is so to the good of both. Thus each 
Christian nation secures for itself opportuniti^ for deve- 
lopment in all other Christian countries, and so helps the 
person and also his property. ^This is done by treaties; 
and each nation has its ministers and consuls to He abroad, 
and help accomplish this work. This is the foreign part 
of the positive function of society, and is destined to a 
great expansion in times to come. 

See how it is done at home, and the whole furnishes 
positive h«»lp8 to the special parts. Society establishes 
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almshousoB, hospitals, Boliools, colleges, churches, and poat- 
offices ; coins money as a standard measure of all values ; 
builds roads of earth, of water, or of iron ; carries letters ; 
surveys the land; prints books telling of its minerals, 
plants, and living things that swim, or creep, or fly, or 
walk ; puts lighthouses olon^ the coast, and breakwaters 
to protect a port. Thus society furnishes its members a 
positive help for the mind, body, and estate; helps the 
individual become a complete and perfect man, by afford- 
ing him facilities for the development of his substance and 
the possession of his accidents. This w 'che doc ostic part 
of the positive function of (tocietv. Some men, as the 
Socialists in France, wish to extend it much further, mak- 
ing the government ]^atriarchal to Moss— not, as of old, 
despotic to curse. This also is done with a distinct aelf- 
oonsciousness of the immediate end and the means thereto. 

But the greater part of this positive work is done with 
no such distinct consciousness thereof; it is brought about 
by the men living together ; is done, not by govemmentp 
but by society. The presence of numbers increases the 
intellectual temperature, so to say, and quickens the social 
pulse. Machines are invented, science extended, new 
truths in morals and religion are found out, literature and 
art create new loveliness, and men become greater and 
more noble, while society takes no heed; and so all are 
helped. The government often only checks this work. 

By most subtle contrivances, tho^h not of you and me, 
a provision is made for the great. Without vmling it, we 
prepare a cradle for every giant, ready to receive him as 
soon as he is born; A youn^ woman has a rare genius 
for music : no legal and constitutional provision has been 
made for her, society having no instinctive and prophetic 
consciousness of such an advent ; but men with music in 
their souls, and spelL-bound by their ears, are drawn to- 
gether, dnd encourage her swet^t soul into all the wildest, 
sweetest, and most bewildering witchery of song. If some 
lad of marvellous genius is bom in the woods, men seek 
him out, and train him up with the accumulated wisdom 
or ten thousand years, that this newest diamond from the 
mine o^f God may be appropriately set. So it is with a 
thousand other things; and thus society calls out the 
dainties of the cook, the machine of the inventor, the 
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orator's perenasive power, the profound thought of the 
thinker, the poefn vision and his faculty divine, the piety 
of the highest saint God sends. Thus, spite of all the 
Herods in Tcrusalera, a crown is got ready for him that ia 
I>om King of the world ; wise men are always waiting for 
the star wnich goes hefore the new-bom Son of God ; and, 
thoixgh fihat star stand still over a stable, they are read^ 
on the 8T>ot with their myrrh, their frankincense, and their 
gold, /^"(ociety has its shepherds watchiiig their flock, and 
Its angels to prookim the glad, tidings of great joy to all 
mankmd.'* 

"While society, in its positive function, thus helps the 
strong, it provides also for the weak, and gives them the 
benefit of the strong man's protection; thus the indi- 
viduality of the ablest and the most feeble is defendec at 
the same time. This is done in part by jjrivate choritv, 
in part also by the organized pubUo charity. The sick, 
the poor, the crajzy, the lame, the blind, the deaf, are 
sacredly cared for. Even the fool is not left in his folly, 
but the wisdom of society watches over his impotent and 
wretched brain. Thus the two extremes of the human 
race are provided for : the man of vast genius and a tough 
body gets his culti^ e and his place, and, £rom his station 
in the senate, the pulpit, or the closet, sends out his 
thunder, his lightning, or his sunshine, over all the land, 
to save the people and to bless ; while the laffie M>in, the 
lunatic woman, the blind boy, the poor and bwMj little 
girl bom with the scrofulous worm feeding on her cheek, 
aU have the benefit of the manifold power of society. Th6 
talent of a Webster, the geniiw of an Emerson, the frailty 
of an unacknowledged cmld left on the door-stone at night, 
to die next month in the almshouse, &U have their place in 
the krge cradle of society, whose coverlet wraps them all , 
— ^the senator, the poet, and the fooL Attend a meeting 
of the abmni ot Harvard College, of the heads of the rail- • 
roads or factories of Kew EngLand, a convention of mer- 
chants, naturalists, meta^hysiciai^, of the s^iate of the 
nation ; vou see how socie^ gives place anid protection to 
the ikstlieads in the State. Then ^ to some hoxm of 
industry, and see the defence affordea for the worst; you 
see whAt a woncbrM contrivance society iteelf is^ Z 
eay ^ contrivanc.e, yet it ia not the. contrivanoe chiefly of 
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Solon or Ohorlemaffno, but of AlmigMy God; a con* 
trivanoe for throe things — to prevent inon from hurting 
one another in person or property ; to give the strong and 
the weak the advantage of living together ; and thus to 
enable each to have a fair chance for the development of 
his person and the acquisition oi property. The me> 
chanipm. of society, with its statical and aynamioal laws, i« 
tho most marvellous phenomenon in the universe. Thei'e- 
by we are oontinuaJly building wiser than we know, or 
rather the providence of the Father builds by us, as by 
the oonvl insect of Pacifio Seas, fo^mdations for continents 
w^hich we di'eam not of. 

These three things are the general and of aociety^ and 
indispensable to the purpose of life. To attain them there 
must be a certain amount of individual variety of action, 
a certain amount of social unity of action ; and the two must 
be to a certain degree balanced into eqmlibrium. The 
lar^r the amount of individual varietur imd social unity of 
action, the more complete the equilibrium of the two, the 
more completely is the purpose of individual and social 
life accomplishea and attaineii : the atom is not sacrificed 
to the mass, nor the mass xq the atom ; the 'Tidividual 
gains irom being a citizen, the citizen firom lus indivi* 
duality ; all ore the better for each, and ^tch Sot alL 

To accomplish this purpose, men devise certain esta- 
blishments — institutionSi constitutions, statutes — human 
machinery for attaining the Divine end in the individual 
and the social form. But here is the condition of ^dstence 
which aU th^ estabHshments must conform to. Every- 
thing in nature has a certain constant mode of action: 
this we call a law of nature. The laws of nature are 
universal, unchangeable, and perfect as God, whose mind 
they in part express. To succeed in anything, we must 
find out and keep the natural hr^ relating thereto. There 
are such laws for the individual-— constant modes of 
action which belong to human nature, writ therein Irr God* 
My mind and conscience are the faculties by which I learn 
these laws. Conscience perceives by instinct : mmd sees 
afbOTwards by experiment. There are also such laws for 
society, constant modes of action, which belon|^ to human 
nature in its i^ial form. They are also written ixL tbd 
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nature of man. The mind ahcl conBoionoo of the indivi- 
duals who malrQ up the society are the faculties by which 
these laws likewise are found out. These laws, constant 
modes of individual or social action, are the sole and 
exclusive basis of human cstablishmonta which help attain 
the end of individual and social life. What cpntbnns to 
theDe natural righta is called right ; what conforms not, 
iR wronp. A imll-dam or a monument must conform to 
the statical laws of matter, or not servo the purpose it was 
meant for : a miU or a steam-engine must conform to the 
dynamical -laws of matter, or it is also useless. So all the 
social establishments of mankind, designed to further the 
positive or negative functions of society, must conform to 
the laws of hiiman nature, or they will fail to achieve the 
purposes of individual and social life. 

As I come to individual self-consciousucss, I give ut- 
terance to these natural laws, or my notion of them, in 
certain rules of conduct which I make for myself. I say, 
" Thia will I do, for it is right ; that will I not do, for it is 
wrong." These are my personal resolutions, personal 
statutes. I make them in my high act of PJ^er, and in 
my common life seek to conform thei*eto. Wnen I rise 
higher, in another act of prayer which has a greater 
experience for its basis, and so represents more Ufe, 1 shall 
revise the old rules of conduct, and make new ones that are 
better.. The rules of conduct derive all their objective and 
real value from their conformity with the law of Gbd writ 
in my nature; ell their subjective and apparent value, 
from their conformity to my notions of the law of God. 
The only thing which makes it right, and an individual 
moral duty, for me to keep my resolutions, is, that they 
tiliemselves are right, or I believe them so. Now, as I see 
they are wrong, or think I see it, I shall revise or change 
them for better.. Accordingly, I revise them many 
times in my life : now by a gradual change, the process 
of peaceixd development ; now by a sudden cLange, under 
conviction of ein, in penitence for the past, and great 
concern of mind for the future, by the process of pezBonal 
revolution. But these rules of conduct are always pro- 
visional—mj ladd^ for cHmbiag up to the purposes of 
individual life. I will throw thom away as soon as I can 
get better. They are amenable subjectively to my notion 
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of right, and objootively to right itself-- -to oonsoioiioe and 
to God. 

A» the indiyiduols, all, the majority, or aome controlling 
men, come to social Belf-consciouanufls, they expreew these 
natural laws, or their notion thereof, in certain rules of 
social conduct. Thoy say, " This shoU all men do, for it 
is right; that shall no man do, for it is wron^." The 
nation makes its social resolutions, social statutes, m its act 
of prayer ; for legislation is to the State what prayer is to 
the man — often an act of penitence, of sorrow, of fear, 
and yet of faith, hope, and love. When it rises highor 
it revises and makm better rules of coii,duct : they (derive 
all their objeotiTe and real value froni their cbbforinity 
with the law of God ; aU their eubjeotive and apparent 
value from their conformity with the nation's notion 
thereof. The only thing wliich makes it rig^t, and a 
social moral duty for society, or any of its members, to 
keep these social statutes, is that they are right, or thought 
so. In the progress of society, its rules of condui^t get 
revised a good many times : now it is done by gradual, 
peaceful development--now by i^udden and stormy revolu^- 
tions, when society is penitent for ihe sin of the past, and 
in great anxiety and conioem of mind through fear of the 
future. These social statutes are only nroviidovisii, to help 
men climb up to the purpose of social life. They are all 
amenable sumeotiTely to the notion of right ; obiectively 
to right itself'-^to the conscience of the individuals iandto 
God. 

Then society appoints o£5cera whose special conventional 
function is to see to the execution of these social rules of 
conduct. They fure legally amenable to the rules of con* 
duct they are to carry out, socially amenable to the 
community that appoints them, individually am^mbl^ to 
their own coHscienciB and to Gt^d. 

To sum up all this in one formula : officers tore conven- 
tionally amenable to society ; sooidtf , with its officers and 
its rules of conduct, amenable to t£e purpose of sodsty ; 
the d&d^ of indiiodual life, to the individuak that com- 
pose it ; mdividaals, with their mkis of oondtiot, amlenable 
each vo his own conscience ; and all to the law of the 
universe^ to the Eternal Bight, which represents the ooii- 
soience of God. . ISo far as society is nght, govBrmnent 
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right, statutes right, cfficem right, all may justly demand 
obedionoo from each : for though society, govornmont, 
statutes, and officers, are mere human aiObirs, as much so 
as fiirms, fences, top-dressing, and reapers, and are as 
provisional as they ; yei right is Divine, is of (Jod, not 
merely provisional and for torday, but absolute and for 
eternity. So, then, the moral duty to respect the govern- 
ment, to keep the stMutes, to obey the officers, is all. 
resolvp.ble into the moral duty of respecting the ix^togrity 
of my own nature, of keeping the eternal law of naturo, 
of obeyin]D^ Q-od. If government, statutes, officers, com- 
mand me to do right, I must do it, not because commanded, 
but because it is right ; if they command me to do wrong, 
I most refuse, not beoause commanded, but because it is 
wrong. There is a constitution of the nniverso : to keep 
that is to preserve the union between man and man, between 
man and God. To do right is to keep this constitution : 
that is loyalty to God. To keep my notion of it is loyaltjy 
to my own soul. To be false to my notion thereof u 
treason against my own nature : to be &lse to that constitu- 
tion is treason against God. The constitution of the 
universe is not amenable to men : that is the law of God, 
the higher law, the constant mode of ««t'i0n of the Infinite 
Father of all. In that He Hves, and moves, and has His 
being. 

It is now easy to seo what are the safeguatds of society, 
the things which promote the end and aim of society-^^tne 
development of the body and spirit of all men after their 
law-r^d thus help attain the purpose of individual life. 
I will mention three of these safeguards, in the order of 
their imporbnce. 

First of all is Bighteousness in the People : a reUgioua 
determination to keep the law of God at all hazards ; a 
sacred end inflexible reveteme for right ; a' determined 
habit of fidelity each to his own conscience^ This, of 
coturse, implies a ha^redof wroni^; a religious and determined 
habit of luaobeying and resistmg everyt^^ which con- 
tradicts the law of God-^f disobeying what is false to this 
and our consdenoe. There is no safeguard for society with* 
out this. It is to man what impenetrability, with the 
other primary qnalities> is to matter. AH miist begia 



with the iutecxal atoms, wHlik tlt»e iodiyidual niind ond 
coneoionce ; all be tried by that teat, penpal mtegrity, at 
last. What is false to myself I must never do—at no 
time, for ao oonsideratio?!, in nowiw. Tliis ia the doctrine 
f)i the higher ; the dootrine of olLegianffe to God ; a 
dootrwQ which appears iw every form of i:eligioA ever 
taught iw the world ; a dootiu^e Admitted the greatest 
writers on the foundation of huma^ law, from Cicero to. 
Lord brougham. Even Bepth^m pomes back to this. I 
Iwow it ifl nowadays taught in the XTnited State?, that, if 
any statute is made after the custonw^xy logal form, it i» 
morally binding on all wen, no matcer what the statute 
may be ; that a command to Jddnap a blw>k mafl^and seU 
him into Slavery is as much morally binding as a command 
for a man to protect his own wife and child. A j^pl^ 
that will practi(»4iJily submit to such a doctrine is not 
worthy of liberty, and dcwTveti nothi?»g but law, oppres- 
sive law, tyrannical Uw, and will soon get what it 4e«eTVe8. 
If a people has ibis notion, that they ar^ moralhr bound * 
to obey any statute legally made, though it oonniot yri^ 
pubUjQ morals, with private conscience, and with the law of 
&od, thfin ther^ is no hope of such a people, and tha 
sooner a tyrant whips them into their shameml grave, the 
better for the world. Trust me, to such ^ people the 
tyrant wiU sQon coma. Where the carcass is, thitW wiU 
the vultures be gather^ together. Let no man put 
asundes^ the carrion and the crow. So much for ik^ first 
and indispejcujabl^ saC^guard. 

The nmt is derivative therefrom : BighijeQUMiefiB in the 
DstabJifijSpeiite of the> People, TTnder this name I include 
three thingS'-^liameiy, institutions, constitutionSf and 
9tatut^. Li^titutions are certain modes <>f pperatip^ 
cert^ ^ociai, ecclesiastical, or political contrivance ^r 
doing certain things. Thup, m <igricultural <^\^ is a 
sooiS pfltitiitipn to h^^p farming; a. private school a* a 
social institutiw for educating its pu^ya ; a chm-ch is an. 
eocl^wtictil in^tituHiqii |oT the ^yoinotioj^ of rdigipn ; m 
iuri(»tpcraey is » poUticd institution fo^ govenwng all tl^e 
people by njeans of a iew, and ifer the ^^ ol a few ;^ » 
, eongifes9 of »onator9 aJ^d representativi^ ia 
^titutiw for ina3dng statutes j » jury of twelve snsa 
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ic a judioial institutibn to help oxecuto the blatui/ea ; uni- 
Yorsal Buffrago ia a demooratio institution for ruling the 
State. 

OonstitutionB are fandamoutal rules of conduct for the 
nation, made by the highest human authority in the land, 
and only changeable thereby, determining what institu- 
tions shall be allowed, how administered, by whom and in 
what manner statutes shall be made. 

Statutes are jpartioular rules of conduct to regulate the 
action of man with man^ of individuals with the State, and 
of the Stifte with individuals. 

, Statutes are amenable to the constitutions ; the consti- 
tutions to the institutions; the^ to the people; all sub- 
ieotively to the conscience of the mdividuai, and objectively 
to the conscience of God. 

Establishments are the machinery which o. people con- 
trives wherewith to carry out its ideas of the nght or the 
expedient. In the present state of mankind they are in- 
dispensable to acconmliish the puipose of individual life. 
There are indeed a i^w men who, for their good conduct, 
after they are mature, require no human laws whatever. 
They regfidate themselves by their idea of right, by their 
love of truth, of justice, of man and God, They see the 
law of God so clear that they need no prohibitive statutes to 
restrain them from wrong. They will not lie nor steal, 
though no statutes forbid, and all other men both lie and 
Bteisd; not if the statutes- command falsehood and theft. 
These men are saints. The wealth of Athens could not 
make Aristides unjui|t. Were all men like Jesus of Naza- 
reth, Btatutes forbidding wrong would be as neiedless as 
sails to a shark^ a balloon, to a 'swallow, or a railroad to the 
Hghtning of heaven. This is always a small class of men, 
but one that contitiually increases. We all look to tho 
time when this will incliide all men. Ko man aspects to 
find law books and courts in the kingdom of heaven. 

Then there is a class who need Ithese statutes as a well- 
known mle of conduct, to encourage them to do right, hy 
the ajssurance that all other men mil Hkeiwise be made to 
do 80, even, if not'wiUing. They oee the law of. God less 
clear and isf^c^/ and ne^ human- helra to keep it. This 
classi comprisea't^ie nmjority of manldm^ The court-house 
helps themj though they never use it ; tilie jail helps them. 
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though never in it. These are common imen. They are 
veiT Bober in Oonnectiout, not verjr sober in California, 

Then there is a third ckss, who will do wrong milees they 
are kept from it "by piinishmont or the fear thereof. They 
do not see the law of God, or will not keep it if they do. 
The oourt-houso helps them; bo does the jail, keeping 
them from actual crime while there, deterring while out of 
it. Take away the outward restraints, their seeming virtue 
faUa to pieces Hko a barrel without ite hoops. These are 
knaves. I think this class of men will oontinuaiiy diminish 
with the advance of mtknkind ; that the saints will grow 
common, and the knaves get scarce Good establish- 
ments promote this end ; those of New England, 'especially 
the schools,, help forward this good work, to convert the 
knaves to common men, to transfigure the common men 
to B&ixLts. Bad establishments, like many in Austria, Ire- 
land, and South Garolina, produce the opposite effect : they 
hinder the development of what is high and noble in man, 
and call out what is mean and low ; for^human laws are 
often instruments to debauch a nation. 

If a nation desires to keep the law of God, good esta- 
blishments will help the work ; if it have none such, it 
must make them before it can be at peace. The;;^ are as 
needful as coats and gowns for the body. ISometimes the 
consciousness of the people is fox in advance of its esta- 
blishments, and there must be a revoliition to restore the 
equilibrium. It is so at Borne, in Austria, and Prussia. 
All these countries are on the brink of revolution, and are 
only kept down by the bayonet. It waa so here seventy- 
five years ago, and our fathers went throu^ fijre and blood 
to get tibie establishmeoits they d^ired. They took of the 
righteousness iri the people, and inade therefrom institu- 
tions, oonfitttutiom, mA. statutes' So much for the second 
and derivative safeguard. 

The third is Eighteousnesa in the Public Officers : good 
men to adiuim'sti^ the establishments, manage the institu- 
tioiM, ezpotmd and enforce the constitutions, and execute 
the statutes, and so represent the righteousness of the pecn- 
ple. In the hands of such men as see the purpose of sooiiaj. 
arid individual life, and feel their duty to keep the inter 
grity of their conscience and obey the law of G6d, evept 
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bad ostablishmenta are mado to work well, and aorve tho 
purpose of human life ; because tho man puts out tho evil 
of tno institution, constitution, or statute, and puts his 
own righteousness in its place. There was once a judge 
in New England who sometimes had to administer bad 
laws. In these cases he told the jury, " Such is the law, 
common or enacted ; such are the precedents ; such the 
opinions of Judge This and Judge That ; but justice de- 
mands another thing. I am bound by my oath as judge 
to expound to you the law as it is : you are bound by oath 
as jurors to do justice under it ; that is your oflficial busi- 
ness here to-day." Such a man works well with poor 
tools ; with good ones he would work much better. By 
the action of such men, aided by public opinion, which they 
now follow and now direct, without any change of legisla- 
tion, there is a continual progress of justice in the esta» 
blishraents of a nation. Bad statutes are dropped or cor- 
rected ; constitutions silently ameliorated ; all mstitutions 
made better. Thus wicked laws become obsolete. There 
is a law in England compelling all men to attend church. 
Nobody enforces it. 

Put a bad man to administer 'the establishments, one 
who does not aim at the purpose of society, nor feel bound 
to keep the higher law of God, the best institutions, con- 
stitutions, statutes, become ineiOfectual, because the man 
puts out the good thereof, and puts in his own evil. The 
best establishments will be perverted to the worst of pur- 
poses. Bk)me had all the machinery of a commonweal Ith: 
with Caesar at the head it became a despotism. In 1798 
France had the establishments of a republic ; with Na- 
poleon for first consul you know what it became : it soon 
was made an empire, and the constitution was trodde'ji 
under foot. In 1851 France has the instilnitions of a 
democracy ; with Louis Napoleon as chief you see what 
is the worth of the provisions for public justice. What 
was the constitution of England good for under the 
thumb of Charles I. and James II. ? What was the value 
of the common law, of the trial by juiy, of Magna Charta, 
** such a fellow as wiU have no sovereign," with a George 
Jefireys for judge, a James II. for king, and mich juries 
as corrupt sheriffe brought together? They were only 
A mockery. What were the charters of New England 
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ftgoinst a wicked king and a Corrupt cabinet P Connec- 
ticut went out of the court and into the Charter Oak for 
self-preeervation. W t were all the institutions of Ohris- 
tiomty when Alexanaer VI. dishonoured the seat even 
of the Pope P 

Put a saint, who feels his duty to keep the law of God, 
in office, even bad rules will work well. But put a man 
who recognises Ho law of God, not into a jail, but in 
a great office; give him courts and couttiera, fleets 
and armies — ^nay, only newspapers and " Union com- 
mittees*' to serve him, you see what wiU be done. The 
resolute determination of the people to obey the law of 
God, the righteousness of their establishments, : will be of 
small avail, frustrated by the wickedness of the men in 
power. The English Parliament once sent a fleet to aid 
the Huguenots at KocheUe. King Charles I. gave the 
admiral secret orders to surrender his ships to the enemy 
he was sent to oppose 1 The purpose of all human life 
may be as foully betrayed by wicked men in a high place. 
In a monarchy the xing id answerable for it with his 
neck; in a republic there is the same danger ; but where 
all seems to proceed &omthe people it may be more diffi- 
cult to do justice to a wicked omoer. So much for the 
third safeguard, also derivative from the fjrst. 

To make a good house, you want good materiale~solid 
stone, sound bricks, sound tmiber — a good plan, and al66 
good builders. So, as safeguards of society, to achieve its 
purpose, you want good material — a righteous people, who 
will be mithfid to their own conscience, and ol^y God, 
and reverence the law of nature ; a good plaiir-rright- 
eous establishments, institutions, constitutions, statutes 
conformable to the laws of God; and you want good 
builders— -righteous officers to represent the eternal justice^ 
of the Father. You want this threefold righteous- 
ness. 

How are we provided with these three safeguards just 
now? Have we this Righteousness in the People? 
whidi is the first thing. Perhaps there is no nation with 
a higher reverence for justice, and more desire to keep 
the law of God; at least we have been told so, often 
enough. I think the nation never had more of it thi^ 
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now; never bo mtich. But here are '^vliolo classes of 
men who practically seem to have no reverence for God's 
law ; who declare there is no such thing ; whose conduct 
is most shamefully unrighteous in all political matters. 
They seek to make us believe there is no law above the 
caprice of man. Of such I will speak by-ond-by. 

It is plain there is ,aot righteousness enough in the 
people to hinder ua from doing what we know is contrary 
to the law of God. Thus, we keep one-sixth part of the 
people in a state of Slavery. This we do in violation of 
our own axiom, declared to oelf-evident, that all men 
are created equal, endowed by their Creator with the un- 
alienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
We have here three nyllions of slaves : if things go on as 
now, there will be twelve millions before the century ends. 
We need not say we cannot help it. Slavery in America 
is as much our work as democracy, as free schools, as the 
Protestant form of religion. At the Declaration we might 
have made the slaves free ; at the time of the Confedera- 
tion ; at the formation of the Constitution. But no I there 
was not righteousness enough in the people to resist the 
temptation of eating the bread which others earn. American 
Slavery has always been completely in the power of the 
American people. We may abolisn it any time we will. 
We might have restricted it to the old States, which had 
it before, and so have kept it out of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, and all that 
mighty realm west of the great river. No ! we took pains 
to extend it there. We fought with Mexico to carry 
Slavery into the "Halls of the Montezumas," whence a 
half-barbarous people drove it away. We long to seize on 
Cuba, and yet other lands, to plant there our " American 
institution." We are indignant when Austria unjustly 
seizes an American in Hungary, and hales him to prison ; 
but have nothing to say when slave States systematically 
confine the coloured freemen of the l^qrth, or when Georgia 
oflfers a large reward for the head of a citizen of Boston. 
We talk of the " pauper labour of Europe." It is pauper 
labour, very much of it. I bum with indignation at the 
men who keep it so. But it is not slave labour. Paupers 
spin cotton at Manchester, and at Glasgow, say the Whigs. 
Who raises cotton at South Carolioa and Mississippi ? The 
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Bpoil of the slavo is in our houses. We are a republic, but 
the only nation of the Chrifitian world whoso fields aro 
tilled by chattel slaves. To such a degree has covetous- 
ness blinded the eyes of the whole nation. In saying all 
this I will not say that we are lesf righteous than other 
nations. No other people has had the same tempiation. 
It has been too great lor America. Slavery is loved .as 
well in Boston as in New Orleans. The love of liberty is 
strong with us ; but it is liberty for ourselves we love, not 
for our brother man whom we can oppress and enthrall. 
This vice is not confined to the South. I look on some of 
the clergymen of the North as only chaplains of the slave- 
driver. • ' 

Look at the next safeguard of society. Setting aside the 
institution of Slr.very, and the statutes relating thereto, I 
think we have the most righteous establishments in the 
world. By no means perfect, they produce the greatest 
variety of action in the individuals, the greatest unity of 
action in society, and afford an opportunity to achieve the 
purpose of social and individual Hfe. Here is the great 
mstitution of democracy, the government of all, by all, and 
for all, resting on the American idea that all men have 
natural rights which only the possessor can alienate, that 
all are equal in their rights, that it is the business of 
government to preserve them all for each man. Under 
this great institution of a free State, there naturally come 
the church, the school, the press — all free. In politics, 
and all depending thereon, we are coming to recognise this 
principle, that restraint is only to be exercised for tho 
good of all, the restrainer and the restrained. 

Let me single out two excellent institutions, not wholly 
American : the contrivance for making laws, and that for 
executing them. To make laws, the people choose the best 
men they can find and confide in, and set them to this 
work. They aim to take all the good of past times, of the 
present times, and add to it their private contribution of 
justice. Each State legislature is a little political academy 
for the advancement of jural science and art. They get 
the wisest and most humane men to aid them. Then after 
much elaboration the law is made. If it works well in one 
State it is soon tried in others ; if not, it is repealed and 
ceases to be. The experience of mankind has discovered 
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no better way tlmn this of popular legislation, for organiz- 
ing the ideal jixstice of l.he people into permanent forms. 
If there is a man of moi'al and political genius in the com- 
munity, ho can easily be made available to the public. The 
experiment of popular legislation has been eminently 8\ic* 
ocssful in Amorioa. 

.Then, stili further, wo have officers chosen by the people 
for a limited time, to enforce the laws when made— the 
executive ; others to expo<md them — the judiciary. It is 
the official business of certain officers to punish the man 
who violates the laws. In due and prescribed form they 
arrest the man charged with the olfence. Now, two things 
are desirable : one to protect societjr, in all its members, 
from injury by any one acting agamst its just laws ; the 
other is, to protect the man complained of from being hurt 
by government when there is no law against him, or wheat 
he has not done the deed alleged, or from an unjust 
punishment, even if it be legaL In despotic countries 
little is thought of this latter ; and it goes hard with a 
man whom the government complains of, even if there is 
no positive statute against the crime charged on him, or 
when he is innocent of the deed alleged. Nothing can 
screen him from the laveful pimishment, though that be 
never so unjtist. The statute and its administration are a 
rule without mercy. But in liberal governments a con- 
trivance has been dCevised to accomplish both these purposes 
— the just desire of society to execute its laws ; the just 
desire of the individual to have justice done. That is the 
trial by a jury of twelve men, not officers of the govern- 
ment, but m&D. taken for this purjpose alone from the 
bosom of the community, with all their human sympathies 
and sense of responsibili^ to God about them. The jury- 
are to answer in one word, " Guilty " or " Not guilty. 
But it is plain they are to determine three things : first, 
Did the prisoner do the deed alleged, and as alleged? 
next, if so, Is there a legal and constitutional statute for- 
bidding it, and decreeing punishment therefore ? and then, 
i£ so, Shedl the prisoner for that deed suffer the punish- 
ment denounced by that law ? 

Human statutes partake of human imperfections. See 
the checks against sudden, passionate, or imjust legislation. 
We choose Jegidators, and divide them into two branches, 
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ft Senato and a House of jRiepresentatives, eaoh to aid and 
chock the other. If a hill pass one house, and seem unjust 
to the other, it is set aside. If both approve of it, a third 
person has atill a qualified negative ; ana if it seenu unji^t 
to bim, he sets it aside. If it passes this thrt;;<3fold ordeal^ 
it becomes a statute of the land. See the checks in the 
execution of the laws which relate to offences. Before they 
can be brought a^inst any man, in any matter beyond a 
trifle, a jury of his -poeTB indict him for the offence. Then, 
before he can be punished, twelve men of his peers must 
say with one accord, "You shall inflict the penalties of the 
statute upon this man.'' 

This trial by jury has long been regarded as lone of the 
most important of the secondary safeguards of society. It 
has served to defend the community against bad oitieens, 
and the citizens against an evil establishment — bad insti- 
tutions, bad constitutions, bad statutes; against evil officers 
•>->bad rulers, bad judges, bad sherifls. If the community has 
much to fear from bad citizens, here is the ofiensive armour, 
and the jury do not bear the sword in vain. If its citizens 
have much to fear from a wicked government, oppressive, 
grasping, tyrannical, desirous of pretending law where 
there is none, declaring "ship-money" and other enormities 
constitutional, or pressing a legal statute beyond ^'u8ti«2ey 
making it treason to tell of the wickedness of oflicers— • 
here is the defensive armour, and the jupjr do not bear in 
vain the shield of the citkeu. Sometmies the citiisens 
have more to fear from the government than from ail 
other fo^. Louis XIV. was a great robber, and plundered 
and murdered more of his ^subjects than all the other 
ftUeged felons in the sixteen millions of Frenchmen. The 
honest burghers of Paris had more to fear from the monarch 
in the Tuileries than from the murderer in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, or the cut-purse in. the Rue St. Jacob. Charles 
I. was a more dangerous enemy to our Withers in England 
and America than aU the other thieves and murderers in 
the realm. What were all the Indians in New England, 
for peril to its Christian citizens, compared to Charles 11. 
and his wicked brother P What was a foot-pad to Henry 
VIII. P He plundered a province, while the robber only 
picked a pocket. 

The tnol by jury has done n.anly service. It was one 
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of the first bulwarks of human society, ihon barbamn i and 
feeble, thrown up by the Gennamo tribe which loved 
order, but loved justice too. It is a lino of ciitiumvallation 
against the loose, tinorganized wickedness of the private 
ruffian; r, line of oontravallation also against tne or- 
ganized wickedness of the public government. It began 
before there wore any regular courts or written laws, and 
ever since it has done great service when corrupt men 
in high places called a little oflPence "treason; when 
corrupt judges sought to crush down the people imder- 
neath oppressive law?, to advance themselves; and when 
corrupt witnesses were ready to " enlarge" their testimony 
' so as to " despatch " the men accused ; yea, to swear 
black was black, and then, when the case seemed to re- 
quire it, swear white was black. Any man who reads tho 
history of England xmder the worst of kings, the worst of 
ministers, the worst of judges, and with the worst of wit- 
nesses, and compares it with other nations, will see tho 
value of the trial by jury as a safe^ard of the people. The 
bloody Mary had to punish the jurors for their verdict of 
acquittal before she could accomplish her purposes of 
shame. George III., wishing to collect a revenue in the 
American colonies, without their consent or any consti- 
tutional law, found the jury an. obstacle he co':?d not pass 
over. Attomevs might try John Hancock for smuggling 
in his sloop " tiberty ;" no jury would convict. The tea, 
a vehicle of unjust taxation, went floating out of Boston 
Bay in a most illegal style. No attempt was made to try 
the offenders : the magistrates knew there was a jury 
who would not convict men for resistiiiR a wicked law. 
Men must be taken "over seas for trial'* by a jury of 
their enemies before the wicked laws of a wicked ministry 
could be brought upon the heads of the resolute men of 
America. 

It is of great importance to keep this institution pure ; 
to preserve its spirit, with such expansion as the advance 
of mankind requires. Otherwise, the laws may be good, 
the constitutions good, institutions good, the disposition of 
the people good ; but with a wicked minister in the 
cabinet, a wicked judge on the bench, a wicked attorney 
at the bar, and a wicked witness to forswear himself on 
the stand — and all these can easily be had — ^you can 
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piirohaso your wicked witnesses ; zia^, somotimes one 
will volunteer and "enlarge hie testimony"— a man's 
life and Jiboirty are not safe for a moment. The odmii- 
nistration may grasp any man at will. The minister 
represente the government ; the judge, the attorney, all 
rejpresent the government. It mis often happened that 
all these had inomething to gain by punishing unjustly 
some noble man who opposed their tyranny, and they used 
their official power to pervert justice aud ruin the State, 
that they might exalt themselves. The jury does not 
represent the government, but " the country that is, the 
justice, the humanity, the mercy ot mankind. This is its 
great value. 

Have we the third safeguard, Righteous Officers P I 
believe no nation ever started with nobler officers than we 
chose at first. But I think there has been some little 
change from Washington down through the INrlers and 
the Folks to the present administration. John Adams, in 
coming to the presidency, found his son in a high office, 
and asked his predecessor if it were fit for the President 
to retain his own son in office. Washington replied, " It 
would be wrong for you to appoint him, but 1 hope he 
will not be discharged from office, and so the country be 
deprived of his valiiable services, merely " because he is 
your son !" What a satire is this on the conduct of men 
m power at this dayl We have had three "second 
General Washingtons" in the presidential chair since 
1829 ; two new ones are now getting ready, " standing 
like greyhounds in the slips, straining upon the start, 
for that bad eminence. These three past and two futui^ 
* Washingtone" have never displayed any verv remark- 
able family likeness to the original, who left no descendant 
in this particular.* I pass over the general conduct of 
our executive and judicial officers, which does not seem to 
differ much from tnat of similar functionaries in England, 

* In these times of poUticftl corraptSon, wlien a postmaster in a 
oonntry village is tnnted cot of office for voting for a representatiTe to 
Congress who exposed the wickedness of a prominent member of the 
cabinet, it is pleasant to read snch letters as those of Washin^^n to 
Bei\jamin Linooln, Maroh 11, 1789, and to Bashrod Washington, Jnly 27, 
1789, in Spark's «« Writings of Washington," vol ix. p. 477, ettog., and 
z. p. 78, et aeq. 
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in France, in Italy, Auatria, TurkiBy, and Spain. But I 
must speak of some special thingB in the conduct of some 
of these persona — thiogs which ought to be lool^od at on 
such a day as this, and in the light of rcUgion, Attempts 
have lately been made in this city to destroy the juror's 
power to protect the citizen from the injustice of goveru * 
ment — attempts to break down this safeguard of inwvidual 
liberty. We have seen a judge charge the grand jury, 
that, m case of conflict between the law of God and the 
statutes made by men, the people must "obey both.'* 
Then we have seen an attempt made by the government 
to got a partial jury, who should not represent the country, 
but should have prejudices against the prisoner at the bar. 
"We have seen a man selected as foreman of the jury who 
had previously, and before witnesses, declared that all the 
persons engaged in the case which was to come before 
him " aa^ht to bo hiang." We have seen a man expelled 
from the J ury, after he hod taken the juror's oath, because he 
declared that he had " a general sympathy with the down- 
trodden and oppressed aete and everywnere," and so did 
not seem likely to " despatch " the prisoner, as the govern- 
ment desired. This is not all; the judge questions the 
jurors before their oath, and refuses to allow any one to 
be impannelled who doubts the constitutionality of the 
fugitive slave law. Even this is not the end : he charges 
the jury, thus selected, packed, picked, and wiunowed, 
that they are to take the law as he lays it down ; that 
they are only judges of the fact, he exclusively of the law ; 
and if they find that the prisoner did the deed alleged, 
then they must return mm " guilty" of the offence 
charged. 

I am no lawyer : I shall not speak here with reference 
to usages and precedents of the past,, only with an eye to 
the consequences for the future. If the court can thus 
select a jury to suit itself, mere creatures of its own, what 
is the use of a jury to try the fact ? See the consequences 
of this decision, that no man shall serve as juror who 
doubts the constitutionality of a law, and that the jurora 
nr^ not judges of the law itself as well as the fact. Let 
me suppose some cases which may happen. The Con- 
fitittttion of the United States provides that Congress shall 
not prohibit the free exercise of religion. Suppose that 
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Congrosa Bhould paaa a law to puuisli any man with death 
who ohould pray to tho " Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 
The government wishes to pnnifih an ohnoxiouB orthodox 
minister for violating this "form of law." It in clearly 
tmjust ; hut the judge charges tho grand jury they are to 
" obey both " the laws of God and tho statutes of men. 
The grand jury indict tho man Ho is brou(^ht for trial. 
The law is obviously unconstitutional, but thejud^ expels 
from the jury all who think the law is unconstitutional. 
Ho selects the personal enemies of the accused, and finds 
twelve men foolish enough or wicked enough to believe it 
is constitutional to do what tho Constitution declares must 
not be done, and then proceeds to trial, selecting for fore^ 
man the man who has said, "All men that thus pray 
ought to be hung!" What is the value of your Oon- 
stitution P The jury might convict, the judge sentonoo, 
the President issue his warrant, and the man 1^ hanged in 
twenty-four hours, for doing a deed which the Constitution 
itself allows, and Ohristendom daily practises, and the 
convictions of two hundred million men require ! 

It is alleged the Jury must not judge of the law, but 
only of the fact. See the consequences of this principle 
in several cases. The Secretary of State has declared the 
rescuing of Shadraoh was " treason," and, of course, pun-» 
ishable with death. Suppose the court had charged the 
jury that, to rescue a man out of the hands of an incom- 
petent ofi^cer-^n olFence which in Boston has sometimes 
been punished with a fine of five dollars— waa " levying 
war " against the United States, and they were only to 
find if the prisoner did the deed, and, if so, return a 
verdict of guilty. Suppose the jury are wicked enough to 
accept his chargt^, where is the protection of the citizen f 
The government may say, to smuggle goods into Boston 
harbour is " levying war," and hang a man for treason 
who brings on shore an ounce of camphor in his pocket 
without x>aying duti^ ! Is not the jury, in such a case, 
to judge what the law makes trwuson — ^to decide for 
itself? 

There waa once a law making it felony without benefit 
of clergy to read tho Bible in the English language. 
Suppose the government, wishing to make away with an 
obnoxious man, should get him indicted next term for this 
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oiFenoo, and tbo judge should doclaro that tho old law is 
still in force. Is tho jury not to judge whether we live 
under the bloody Mary or the constitution of Mossaohu- 
Botts — whether what was once law is so nowP If not, 
then the laws of King Darius or King Pharaoh may be 
revived whenever Judge Hatogood sees fit, and Faithful 
must hang for it.* 

Suppose the judge makes a law himself, declaring that 
if any one speaks against the justice of the court, he shall 



indicted under it and brought to trial— is the jury not to 
judge if there be such a law P Then we mi^ht as well give 
up all legislation, and leave aU to the " discretion of the 
court." 

A judge of the United States Court was once displaced 
on account of mental imbecility. Was Judge Simpleton 
to determine what was law, what not, for a jury of in- 
telligent men P 

Another judge, not lon^ ago, in Boston, in his place 
in court, gave on opinion m a most important afiair, and 
was drunk when ho gave it. I do not mean he was 
horizontally drunk, but only so that his friends feared " he 
would break down in court, and expose himself." Was 
the opinion of a drunken judge to be taken for law by 
sober men P 

Suppose the jud^ is not a simpleton nor a drunkard, 
but is only an ordinary lawyer and a political partisan, 
and appointed to his office because he is a fawning 

• In the " Piljfrim'B Progress " Bnnjan' gives a case whioH it is proba- 
ble was fictitioas only in the names of the ^urties. FaithM was indicted 
before Lord Hategood for a capital offence. Mr. Envy testified. Then the 
jadge asked him, Hast thou any more to say P Envy replied, " My Lord, 
I ooold say mach more, only I would not be tedious to the court. Yet, 
if need be, when the other gentlemen have given in their eridwoe, ra ther 
than anytliing should be wantrng that will despatch him, I will enhurge 
my testimony against him." 

, Lord Hate^pood stated tho law. There w6re three statutes against the 
prisoner : 1. The act of King Pharaoh, in 1 Ezodns 22 ; 2. That of King 
17ebaohadnezzar, in 3 Daniel 6 ; and 3. That of Eong Darius, in 6 Danie! 
7. The Jury took " the law from the ruling of the court ;" and, having 
been carefully packed, to judge firom the names, and all just men ex« 
polled firom thisir number, thiey readily found sadi a verdict as the govem- 
ment had previously determined upon. 

The same thing, mutatis mutandit, has been attempted in America, in 
Boston, and we may fear that in some instauoes it will succeed. 
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sycophant, and will interpret the law to suit the ambition of 
the government — a thing that haa happened in this city. 
Is he to lay down the law for the jurors, who aim only to 
live in honourable morality, to hurt no one, and give every 
man his duo P 

Suppose the attorneys at tho bar know the law better 
than the attorney on the bench — a thing that daily hap- 
pens — are not the Jurors to decide for themselves P 

I have chosen hctitious cases to try the principle. Ex- 
treme cases make shipwreck of a wicked law, but are fa- 
vouring winds to bring every just statute into its happy 
harbour at the last. Will you say we are not likely to 
suffer from such tisurpation P You know what we hove 
suffered within three months past. God only knows what 
is to come. But no man is ever to seek for a stick if he 
wishes to beat a dog, or for a cross if he would murder 
his Saviour. The only way to preserve liberty is by eter- 
nal vigilance ; we must be jealous of every president, every 
minister, every judge> every officer, from a king to the 
meanest commissioner he appoints to kidnap men. You 
have seen the attempts made to sap and undermine one of 
the most valuable safeguards of our social welfare — seen 
that it excited very little attention ; and I wish to warn 
you of the danger of a false principle. I have waited for 
this day to speak on this theme. Executive tyranny, with 
soldiers at its command, must needs be open in its deeds 
of shame. It may waste the money of me public which 
cleaves to the suspected hands of its officers : it is not so 
easy to get the necks of those it hates; for we have no 
Star Chamber of democracy, and here the executive has not 
many soldiers at command, must ask before it can ^et 
them. It did ask, and got " No" for answer. Legislative 
granny must needs be public, and is easily seen. But ju- 
mcial tyranny is secret, subtle, unseen in its action ; and 
all experience shows it is one of the most dangerous 
forms of tyranny. A corrupt judge poisons the wells of 
human society.* Scroggs and Jeffireys are names de- 

* Since the first publication uf this Bermon we have seen eight>and< 
thirty men indicted for treason under the fugitive slave law, becanse 
they resisted the attempt to kidnap c?:e of their number, and killed 
one of the kidnappers. This indictment was found at the instigation 
of an officer of the Government, who adds new in&my to the name of the 
great first murderer. 

VOL. vin. G 
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Horvodly luited by mouldufl, and tlioro aro eomo Amorican 
nuiuoa likely to l)o added to tliom. Tho traditionaiy 
respect outorfcaiucd lioro foi* an ollico whioli lias boon 
gjuoed by Bomo of the noblest men iu tlio land, doubles 
our danger. 

But an attack id made on another safeguard of eocicty, 
yet more important. Wo have boon tohl that there is no 
law higlior tlian a human etntuto, no law of God above an 
Act of tho American Cougresa. You know how this doc- 
trine of tho supremacy of tho lower law has been taught 
in tho high places of tho State, in the high places of tho 
Church, and in tho low places of the public press. You know 
with what sneers men have been assailed who appealed to 
conscience, to religion, and said, "The law of God is supreme, 
above all tho enactments of mortal men." You have beou 
witness to attempts to howl down the justice of the Al- 
mighty. We have had declamation and preaching against 
the law of God. It is said the French Assembly, some 
fifty or sixty years ago, voted that there should be no 
public worship of God ; that there was no God to worship ; 
but it was left for politicians and preachers of America, 
in our time, to declare that there is no law above the 
caprice of mortal men. Did the French " philosophers" 
decree speculative Atheism ? the American " wise men" 
put it in practice. They deny the fimction of God. " Ee 
has nothing to do with mankind." This doctrine is one of 
the foulest ever taught, and tends directly to debauch the 
conscience of the people. What if there were no law 
higher than m Act of Parliament ? What would become 
of the Parliament itseK ? There is such a thing conceivable 
as personal, speculative Atheism. I think it is a very rare 
thing. I have never known an Atheist : for with all about 
us speaking of God, all within us speaking of Him ; every 
telescope revealing the infinite Mind in nebulse resolved to 
groups of systems of suns ; eveiy microscope revealing 
the infinite Father, yea, Mother ot the world, in a drop of 
water, a grain of perishing wood, or an atom of stone ; 
every little pendulum revealing His unchanging law on a 
small sct.le ; and this whole group of solar systems, in its slow 
and solemn swing through heavenly space, disclosing the 
same law on a scde which only genius at first can compre- 
hend — it is not easy to arrive at personal, speculative 
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Atheism. It would bo u dreadful thing, the stark denial 
of a God. To say there is no infinite Mind in finite mat- 
tor, no order in the universe, in providence only a fate, no 
God for all, no Father for any, only an inextinguishable 
nothing, that fills the desert and illimitable ether of space 
and time, the whence and whither of all that are — such a 
belief is conceivable; but I do not belie\e that theno is a 
single Atheist living on the whole round world. There is 
no general danger ol personal, speculative Atheism. When 
M. Lalande declared that he saw no God through his 
telescope, though he meant not to deny the real God of 
nature, the world rang with indignation at an astronomer 
undevout and mad. But practical, political Atheism has 
become a common thing in America, in New England. 
This is not a denial of the essence of God and his being, 
but of his function as Supreme Ruler of the Church, of the 
State, of the people, of the universe* Of that there ia 
danger. The devil of Ambition tempts the great man to 
it ; the devil of covetousness, the little man. Both strike 
hands, and say, *f There is no higher law and low men 
lift up their mean foreheads in the pulpits of America, and 
say, " It is the voice of a God, and not of a man. Ther© 
is no higher law/'' The greatest understanding of this 
land, with haughty scorn, has lately said, " The North 
Mountain is very high, the Blue Ridge higher still,, 
the Alleghanies mgher than either ; and yet this * higher 
law' ranges further than an eagle's flight above the highest 
peaks of the Alleghanies." * The impious taimt was re- 
ceived with "laughter" by men who have long acted on 
the maxim that there is no law of God, and whose State is 
impoverished by the attempt to tread His law under foot. 
I know men in America mve looked so long at political 
economy that they have forgotten political morality, and 
SQem to think politics only national housekeepings and 
he the best -ruler who buys cheapest and sells dearest. 
But I confess I am amazed when statesmen forget the 
lessons of those great men that have gone before us, and 
built up the s-^ocial state* whose "deep foundations have 
been laid with prayer.'* ' What ! is there no law above the 
North Mountain, above the Blue Ridge, higher than 
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tho AlleglianioB P Why, the old Hebrew poet told vlb 
of One *' which removoth the mountains, and they 
know not ; which overturnoth them in his anger ; 
whicli nlono sprcadeth out the heavens, and troadcth 
upon the waves of tho sea. Lo ! ho goe\,h by mc, and I 
see. him not ; ho passeth on also, but I perceive him not." 
Vos, there is One — ^his law " on eagle's flight above the 
Alleghanies" — who humbleth himself to behold the things 
that are in heaven, whose strong hand setteth fast the 
mountains ; yea. One who hath weighed the mountains in. 
scales ; before whom all nations are as a very little thing. 
Yes, Father m. heaven ! before tho mountains were 
brought forth, or over thou hudst formed the earth and 
the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art 
God. Yea, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all gene- 
rations. Thy name alone is excellent, thy glory above 
the earth and heaven I 

Ifo higher law for States than the poor statutes they enact! 

" Among the assemblies of the groat 
A greater Baler takes his seat ; 
The God of heaven aa Judge surveys 
These ' goda of earth' and all their ways : 
• Why will yon frame oppressive laws ? 
Or why support the unrighteous cause ? 
When ■vrtll you once defend the poor, 1 
That foes may vex the saints no more? ' 
They know not, Lord, nor will they know; 
Dark are the ways in which they go : 
Their name of ' earthly gods' is vain. 
For they shall fall and die like men." 

It would be a great calamity for this nation to lose all 
of its mighty riches, and have nothing left but the soil 
we stand on. But in seven or eight generations it would 
all be restored again ; for all the wealth of America has 
been won. in less time. We are not two hundred and 
fifty years from Jamestown and Pljntnouth. It would be 
a great misfortune to lose all the foremost families of the 
nation. But England lost hera in the War of the Roses ; 
France, in her Revolution. Nature bore great men anew, 
and fresh families sprung up as noble as the old. But i2 
this generation in America could believe that there was no 
law of God for you and me to keep — say the Acts of 
Congress what they might ssty — ^no law to tame the ambition 
of men of mountain greatness, and curb the eagle's flight 
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of human tyranny, that would bo a calamity which tlio 
nation would never recover from. No I then religion 
would die out, affection fall dead; conscience would 
perish, intellect give up the ghost, and bo no more. No 
law higher than human will 1 No watchmaker can make 
a long pendidum vibrate so quick os a short. In this very 
body there is that law. 1 wake, and watch, and will: 
my private caprice turns ray hand, now here, now there. 
But who controls my breath ? Who bids this heart beat all 
day long, and all the night, sleep I, or wake ? Whoso 
subtle law holds together these particles of flesh, of blood, 
and bone, in marvellous vitality ? Who gives this e^e its 
power to see, and opens wide the portal of • the ear r* and 
who enchants, with most mysterious life, this wondrous 
commonwealth of dust I call myself? It is the same Hond 
whose law is " higher than the Blue Bidge," an " eagle's 
flight above the idleghanies." Who rules the Stat«, and, 
out of a few stragglers that fled here to New England 
for conscience* sake, built up this mighty, wealthy State P 
Was it Carver and Winthrop who did all this, Standiah 
and Saltonstall P Was it the cur ing craftiness of might- 
iest men that consciously, well knowing what they did, 
laid the foundations of our New England State &vA our 
New England Church P Why, the boys at school know 
better. It was the eternal God, whose higher law the Pil- 
grim and the Puritan essayed to keep, not knowing where- 
irnto the :hing would grow. Shall the fool say in his 
heart thoxe is no God? He cannot make a hair grow on 
his head but by the eternal law of his Father in neaven. 
Will the politician say there is no lf»w of God for States ? 
Ask the sorrowing world : let Austria and Hungary make 
re^ly. Nay, ask the Southern States of America to show 
us their rapid increase in riches,^ in civilization ; to show 
US their schools and their scholars, their literature, their 
science, and their art! No lav of God for States I It is 
writ on the iron leaf of destiny, " Righteousness exalteth 
a nation : but sin is a curse to any people." Let the wicked 
hand of the South join with the Northern wicked hand, 
iniquity shall not prosper. But the eye of the wicked 
shall fail; they shall not escape; their hope shall be as 
giving up the ghost ; because their tongue and their 
doings are against the Lord, to provoke the eyes of Hia 
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glory. Their "root ehall be as rottoimcss, and thoir blos- 
som shall go up as dust, if tlioy cast away the law of tho 
Lord, and despise tho word of tho Holy One. 

In America tho people ore strongly attached to the in- 
Btitntiona, constitntions, and statutes of tho land. On the 
whole, they are just establishments. If not, wo made thoni 
ourselves, and can make them better when wo will. The 
execution of laws is also popular. Nowhere in tho world 
is there a people so orderly, so much attached to law, as 
tho people of these Northern States. But ono law is an 
exception. The people of tho North hate tho fugitive 
slave law, as they have never hated liny law since tho 
Stamp Act. I know there aro men in the Northern States 
who like it; — ^who would have invented slavery, had it not 
existed long before. But the mass of the Northern people 
hate this law, because it is hostile to the ;purjx)se of all 
just human law,, hostile to the purpose ot society, hos- 
tile to the purpose of indiAddual life ; because it is hos- 
tile to the law of God — bids the wrong, forbids the right. 
"We disobey that for the same reason that we keep other 
laws, because we reverence the law of God, Why should 
we keep that odious law which makes us hated wherever 
justice is loved? Because^we must sometimes do a dis- 
agreeable deed to accomplish an agreeable purpose ? The 
purpose of that law ia to enable three hundred thousand 
Blaveholders to retake on our soil the men they once stole 
on other soil ! Most of the city churches of the North seem 
to think that is a good thing. Very well : is it worth 
while for fifteen million freemen to transgress the plainest 
of natural laws, the most obvious instincts of the human 
lieart, and the plainest duties of Christianity, for that pur- 
pose ? The priee to pay is the religious integrity of fiitteen 
million men : the thing to buy is a privilege for three hun- 
dred thousand slaveholders to use the North aa a hunting- 
field whereon to kidnap men at our cost J udge you of that 
bargain. 

But I must end this long discottrse. The other day I 
spoke of the vices of passion: great and terrible evils they 
wrought. They were as notlmig to the vices of calcida- 
tion. Passion was the fiesh, ambition the devil. There 
are vices of democracy, vices of Radicalism ; very great 
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vices ilicy arc too. You may read of them in Unmo and 
Aliaon. Thoy nro painted black aa ' niplit and bloody as 
battle in Toiy journals of England and the more vulgar 
Tory journals of America. Democracy wrouglit terrible 
evils in Britain in Croraweirs time, in Franco at her 
Revolution. But. to the vices, tbe ciimcs, the sins of 
aristocracy,^ of Conservatism — thcv are what the fleeting 
lust of the youth is to tho coof, hard, calculating, and 
indomitable ambition of the grown man. Iladictilism 
pillaged Governor Hutchinson's house, threw some tea 
into tho ocean : Conservatism set up its Stamp Act, and 
drove America into revolution. Radicalism helped Shadrach 
out of court : Conservatism enacted the Fugitive Slave 
Bill. Radicalism sets up a republic that is red for six 
months : Conservatism sets up a red monarchy covered 
with blood for himdreds of years. Judge you from which 
wo have the most to fear. 

Such are the safeguards of society, such our condition. 
What shaU. we do P Nobody would dare pretend to build 
a chujch except on righteousness; that is, tho rock of 
ages. Can you build a State on any other foundation — 
that house upon the sand ? What should you think of a 
minister of the Church who got his deacons together, and 
made a creed, and said, " There is no higher law, no law 
of God. You, laymen, must take our word for your 
guidance, and do just as we bid you, and violate the 
plainest commands of conscience? What would be 
Atlieism in a minister of the Church, is that patriotism 
in a minister of the State? A bad law is a most 
powerful instrument to demoralize and debaticli the people. 
If ^t is a law of their own making, it is aU the worse. 
There is no real and manly welfare for a man, without a 
sense of religious obligation to God ; none in a family, 
none in a Church, none in a State. We want righteous- 
ness in the people, in their establishments, in their officers. 
I adjure you to reverence a government that is right, 
statutes that are rights officers that are right, but to 
disobey everything that is wrong. I entreat you, by your 
love for your country, by the memory of your fathers, by 
your reverence for Jesus Christ, yea, by the deep and holy 
love of God, which Jesus taught, and you now feel. 
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A SERMON OF THE PUBLIC FUNCTION OF WOMAN.— 
PllEACllED AT THE MUSIC HALL, MARCH 27, 
1853. 



" That our danghtoro m&y bo aa corner- BtonoB." — Psalm ciliv. 12. 



Last Sunday I spoko of the " Domestic Function of 
Woman" — what she may do for the higher development 
of the human race at homo. To-day I ask your attention 
to " A Sermon of the Ideal Public Function of Woman, 
and the Economy thereof, in the higher Development of 
the Human Race." 

The domestic function of woman, as a housekeeper, 
wife, and mother, does not exhaust her powers. Woman's 
function, like charity, begins at home ; then, like charity, 
goes everywhere. To make one-half of the human race 
consume all their ener^es in the functions of housekeeper, 
wife, and mother, is a waste of the most precious material 
that God ever made. 

I. In the present constitution of Bocidj there are some 
unmarried women to whom the domestic function is little, 
or is nothing; women who are not mothers, not wives, 
not housekeepers. I mean those who are permanently 
unmarried. It is a great defect in the Christian civiliza- 
tion, that so many women and men are never married. 
There may be three women in a thousand to whom marriage 
^ juld be disagreeable under any possible circumstances ; 
perhaps thirty more to whom it would be disagreeable 
under the actual circumstances — ^in the present condition 
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of tho family and the community. But thoro ia a largo 
number of women who continuo unmcrried foi' no reason 
in their nature, from no conBcious dislike of the present 
domestic and social condition of mankind, and from no 
disinclination to marringo under existing circumstances. 
This is a deplorable evil, alike a misfortune to man and 
to woman. Tho Catholic Church has elevated celibacy 
to tho rank of a theological virtue, consecrating an un- 
natural evil : on a small scolo tho result* thereol aro writ 
in tho obscene faces of many a priest, false to his human 
nature, wliilo faithful to his priestly vow ; and on a largo 
scale in the vice, the infamy, and degradation of woman 
in almost all Catholic lands. 

The classic civilization of Greoco and Homo had tho 
same vice Vfith tho Christian civilization. Other forms of 
religion have sought to got rid of this evil by polygamy, 
and thereby they degraded woman still further. Tho 
Mormons are repeating the same experiment, based not on 
philanthropy, but on tyranny, and are thereby still further 
debasing woman imder their feet. In cmssic and in 
Christian civilization alone has there been a large class of 
women permanently unmarried-r-not united or even sub- 
ordinated to man in the normal marriage of one to one, or 
in the abnormal conjunction of one to many. This class 
of unmarried women is increasing in all Christian countries, 
especially in those that are old and rich. 

Fracticalfy speaking, to this class of women the domestic 
function is veir little ; to some of them it is nothing at 
all. I do not think that this condition is to last — ^marriage 
is writ in the soul of man, as in his body — but it indicates 
a transition, it is a step forward. Womankind is advanc- 
ing^from that period when every woman was a slave, and 
marriage of some sort was guaranteed to every woman, 
because she was dependent on man ; woman is advancing 
from that to a state of independence, where she shall not 
be subordinated to him, but the two co-ordinated toother. 
The evil is transient in its nature, and God grant it may 
soon x>as8 away. 

II. That is not all. For the hoTisekeeper, the wife, and 
the mother, the domestic is not the only f'lnction — it is 
not function enougb for the mother, for the human being, 
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inoro than it would bo l\inction enough for tho father, 
for tho snan. After women have done all which portain» 
to houBokooping as a trade, to housclccoping us one of tho 
fine ftrts, in their relation aa wife and mother — after they 
have done all for tho order of the house, for tho order of 
tho husband, and the order of tho children — they have 
Btill energies to spare, a rcsorvod power for yet other 
work. 

(/ There aro three classes of women : — 

First, domestic drudges, who aro wholly taken up in tho 
mat>erial details of their housekeeping, nusl and- keeping, 
child-keeping. Their housekeeping is a trade, j»nd no more ; 
and after they have done that, there is no moro which 
they can do. In New England it is a small class, getting 
less every year. 

Next, there aro domestic dolls, wholly taken up with tho 
-'ain show which delights the eye and tho car. They aro 
ornaments of the estate. Similar toys, I suppose, will one 
day be more cheaplymanufactured at Paris and Nuremberg, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and other toy-shops of Europe, 
out of wax and papier-mdcht, and ^Id ia Boston at the 
haberdasher's by the dozen. These ask ^lofhing beyond 
their function as dolls, and hate all attempts to elevate 
^omankind. 

But thore are domestic women who order a house, and 
are not mere drudges, adorn it, and are not mere dolls, 
but women. Some of these—yes, many of them — conjoin 
the useful of the drudge and the beautiful of the doll into 
one womanhood, and have a ^eat deal left besides. They 
arc not wholly taken up with their function as house- 
keeper, wife, and mother. 

In the progress of mar^kind, and the application of 
masculine science to what was onnA '-r' xeniirune work — 
whereby so much time is saved from the waeel and the 
loom, the oven and the spit — with the consequent increase 
of riches, the saving of time, and the intellectual educa- 
tion which comes in consequence thereof; i-his class of 
women is continually enlargmg. With us in New Eng- 
land, in all the North, it is already a large class. 

Well, what shall these domestic women do with their 
spare energies and superfluous power? Once a malicious 
proverb said, "The shoemaker must not go beyond his 
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last." Every shoomalcor looka on that proverb with ap- 
propriate eontompt. Ho is a shoemakor ; but ho waa a 
man first, a ehocmakor next. Shoemaking is an ncoident 
of his manhood, not manhood an accident of his shoo- 
making. You know what haughty ecom the writer 
of the apocryphal book of Ecclefliaeticus pours out on 
every farmer, "who glorioth in the goad, every car- 
penter and blacksmith, every jeweller and potter. " They 
ahaU not bo sought for," says this aristocrat, "in the 
public councils ; tiiey shall not sit high in the congrega- 
tion ; they shall not sit in the judges* seat, nor understand 
the sentence of judgment ; they cannot declare justice." 
Aristotle and Cicero thought no bettor of th& merchants : 
they wore only busy in trading. Miserable people I ^uoth 
these great men, what have they to do with the affairs of 
State — merchants, mechaniOH, farmers? It is only for 
kings, nobles, and famous rich men, who do no business, 
but keep slaves ! StiU, a great many men «t this day have 
just the same esteem for women that those haughty 
persons of whom I have spoken had for mechanics and for 
merchants. Many sour proverbs there are which look the 
same way. But, just now, such is the intellectual educa- 
tion of women of tne richer class in all our largo towns, that 
these sour proverbs will not go down so well as of old. 
Even in Boston, spite of the attempts of the city govern- 
ment to prevent the higher public education of women — 
diligently persisted in for many years — ^the young Wuxnen 
of wealthy families get a better education than the young 
men of wealthy fanmies do ; and that fact is going to 
report itseK presently. The best-educated yoimg men are 
commonly poor men's sons ; but the best-educated young 
wonfen aie quite uniformly rich men's daughters. 

A well-educated young woman, fond of Goethe, and 
Dante, and Shakspeare, and Oervantes, manying an ill- 
educated young man, who cares for nothing but ms horse, 
his cigar, and his bottle — ^who only knows how to sleep 
after dinner, a "great heap of husband," curled up on the 
sofa, and in the evening can only laugh at a play, and not 
understand tiie Italian words of the opera, widen his wife 
knows by heart — she, I say, marrying him, will not 
accept the idea that he is her natural lord and master ; she 
cannot look up to him, bat rather down. The domestic 
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function does not consiuno all hor time or talent. 8ho 
knowB how to perform much of her household work as a 
manufacturer weaves cotton, or spins hemp, or forges 
iron — with other maobinery, by other hands. She is tho 
housekeeping head ; and alter she has kept house as wife 
and as mother, and has done all, she has still energies to 
spare. 

That is a largo class of women : it is a great deal larger 
than men commonly suppose. It is continually enlarging, 
and you see why. When all nmnufactures were domestic, 
when every garment was made at homo, every web woven 
at homo, every thread spun at home, every fleece dyed at 
home ; when the husband provided the wool or the sheep- 
skin, and tho wife mode it a coat ; when tho husband 
brought home a sack of com on a mule's back, and the 
vrife pounded it in a mortar, or groimd it between two 
stones, as in the Old Testament — then the domestic function 
might well consume all the time of a very able-headed 
woman. But nowadays, when so much work is done 
abroad ; when the flour-mills of Rochester and Boston take 
the place of the pestle and mortar and the hand-mill of 
the Old Testament ; when Lowell and Lawrence are two 
enormous Old Testament women, spinning and weaving 
year out and year in, day and night Doth ; when so much 
of woman's work is done by the butcher and the baker, by 
the tailor, and the cook, and the gas-maker, and she is no 
longer obliged to dip or mould with her own hands every 
caudle that " goeth not out by night," as in the Old Testa- 
ment woman's housekeeping — ^you see how very much of 
woman's time is left for other functions. This will become 
yet bftener the case. Ere long much lofty science will be 
applied to housekeeping, and work be done by other than 
human hands, in the house, as out of it. And accordingly, 
you see that the class of women not wholly taken up by 
the domestic function wiU get larger and larger. 

IIL Then there is a third class of women, who have no 
taste and no talent for the domestic function. Perhaps 
these are exceptiopal women ; some of them exceptional by 
redimdance — ^they have talents not needed in this function; 
others are exceptional by defect— with only a common 
talent, they have none for housekeeping. It is as cruel a 
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lot to Bot these pereons to eucli work, aa it would bo take 
a bom sailor and mako him a farmer ; or to tako a man 
who is born to diivo oxen, delights to give the kine fodder, 
and has a genius for it, and shut him up in the forocoatlo 
of a ship. Who would think of making Jenny Lind no- 
thing but a housekeeper P or of devoting Madanio do Stiiel, 
or Miss Dix, or a dozen other women that any man can 
name, wholly to that function P 

IV. Then there is another class of women — those who 
3 not married yet, but are to be married. They, like- 
wise, have spare time on their hands which they know 
not what to do with. Women of this hd{ev class havo 
sometimes asked me what there was for them to do. I 
could not tell. 

All these four put together make up a large class of 
women, who need some other function besides the domestic. 
What shall it be P In the Middle Ages, when the Catholic 
Church held its iron hand over the* world, these women 
went into the Church. The permanently immarried, get- 
ting dissatisfied, became nxms, often calling that a virtue 
which was only a necessity ; making a religious principle 
out of an involuntary measure. Others voluntanly went 
thither. The attempt is making anew in England, by 
some of the most pious people, to revive the scheme. It 
failed a thousand years ago, and the experiment brought a 
curse on man. It wiU dways fail ; and it ought to fail* 
Human nature cries out against it. 

Let us look, and see what women may do here. 

Fiftst, there are intellectual pursuits— -devotion to science, >^ 
art, literature, and the iike. 

In the first place, that is not ^pular. Learned women 
are met with ridicule; they are bid to mend their husbands' 

firments, or their own; they are treated with scorn. 
ooKsh young man number one, in a Kquor-shop, of a 
morning, knocks off the ashes from the end of his cigar, 
and says to fooKsh young man number two, who is takuig 
soda to wash off the effect of last night's debauch, or pre- 
paring for a similar necessity to-morrow morning — in the 
presence of foolish young man number three, four, five, six, 
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uwl 80 on indcfinitoly — "I do not liilco learned young 



inucli. I onco lieurd a Billy yoinig man, full of solf-conceit 
and Ins fathor'a claret, say, " I had rather have a young 
woman a«k mo to waltz, than to explain an allusion in 
Dante." Yeiy likely : ho had studied waltzing, and not 
Dante. And his mother, full of conceit and hei own 
liyson, said, " I perfectly agree with you. My father said 
tluit women had nothing to do with learning." Accord- 
ingly, ho gave her none, and that explained the counsel. 

Then, too, foolish men no longer young say the same 
thing, and seek to bring down their wives and daughters 
to their own poor mediocrity of wit and inferiontj'^ of 
culture. 

I flay this intellectual calling is not popular. I am 
sorry it is not ; but even if it were, it is not wholly satis- 
factoky — it suits but a few. In the present stage of human 
development there are not many men who are satisfied 
wita a merely intellectual calling ; they want something 
practical, as well as sneculative. There are a thousand 
practical shoemakers to every speculative botanist. It will 
be 80 for many years to come. There are ten thousand 
carpenters to a single poet or philosopher, who dignifies 
his nature with song or with science. See how dissatisfied 
our most eminent intellectual men become with science 
and literature. A professor of Greek is sorry he was not a 
surveyor or engineer; the president of a College longs 
to be a Member of Congress; the most accomplished 
scholars, historians, romancers, they wish to be collectors 
at Boston, consuls at Liverpool, and the like, longing for 
some practical calling; where they can make their thought 
a thing. Of the intellectual men whom I know, I can 
count on the fingers of a single hand all that are satisfied 
with pure science, pure art, pure literature. 

Woman, like man, wants to make her thought a thing ; 
at least, wants things to work her pattern of thought upon. 
Still, aJ3 the world grows older, and wiser, and better, more 
persons will find an abiding satisfaction in these lofty pur- 
auits. I *im rejoiced to see women thus .attracted tnither- 
wani. Some women there are already who find an abiding 
sstiafaction in literature : it fills up their leisure. I rejoice 
that it is so. 




So they do ; puzzlo him very 
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Thon there are, next, the various philanfchropiep of tho 
age. In those the sj)ure energies of womftn hav«. .ilways 
found a oongonial sphere. It is amaeing to boo how 
woiuau'a cliarity, which " never failoth," palliates the ui- 
juatice of man, which never has fuUed yet. Men fight 
battles : women heal the wounds of the sick : — 

" Forgot arc hatrotl, vsTonga, and foars : 
Tho plaintive voice alone eiio liooiB, 
Boca but tho dying man • 

and does wot ask if foe or friend. Messrs. Pinchem & 
Peelom organize an establishment, wherein the sweat and 
tears and blood of the poor turn the wheels ; every pivot 
and every shaft roUs on quivering human flesh. The 
wealthy capitalists — 

"Half-ignorant — they fcutti an easy wlieol, 
Whioh seta tiharp racks at work, to pinch obd peeL** 

The wives and daughters of the wealthy house go out to 
" undo the heavy burdens, and let the oppressed ^ free ; " 
to heal the sick and teach the ignorant, whom their fathers, 
their husbands, their lovers, have made sick, oppressed, and 
ignorant. Ask Manchester, in Old England and in Hew, 
if this is not so ; ask London, ask Boston. 

The moral, affectional, and religious feelings i^oman 
fit her for this work. Her patience, her gentle^ 's, her 
power to conciliate, het sympathy with man, Her trust in 
God, beautifully prepare her for this ; and accordingly, she 
comes in the face of what man calk justice as An angel of 
mercy — ^before his hate as an angel of love — ^between his 
victim and his selfishness with the self-denial of Paul and 
the gelf-sacrifice of Jesus. Look at Jiny vilUge in New 
England and in Old England, at the Sacs and Fpzes, at 
the Hottentots and the Es<}ui2nAux, it is the same thing : 
* it is so in all ages, in all cmnes, in all stages of civilizalion; 
in all ranks of society, the highest and the lowest ; in all 
forms of religion, all sects of Christianity . It has been so, 
from Dorcas, in the Acts of the Apostles, who made costs 
and garments for the poor, down to Miss Dix, in ctkir 
day, who visits jails and houses of correction^ and coaices 
President Fillmore to let Captain Drayton out of jail^ 
where he was placed for the noblest act of his Ufe. 
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But these philanthropies ara not enough for the employ- 
ment of women ; and if all the spare energies of woman- 
kind wero set to this work — to pcilliato the consequences of 
man's injustice — it woidd not be exactly the work which 
woman wants. There are some women wno take no special 
interest in this. For woman is no^ all philanthropy, 
though very much : she has other faculties which want to 
he developed besides the heart to feel. Still more, that is 
not the only thing which mankind wants of woman. We 
need the justice which removes causes, as well as the 
charitv that palliates effects; and woman, standing con- 
tinually between the victim and the sabre which would 
cleave him through, is not performing her orW fimctioh, 
not her most important : high as that is, it is not her 
highest. If the feminine swallow diives away the flies 
from a poor fox stniggliag for life, another set of flies light 
upon him,, and suck every remaining drop of blood out of 
his veins, as in the old fable. Besides, if the fox finds that 
a womanly swaUow comes to drive off the flies, he depends 
on her vsdng and not on his own brush, and becomes less 
of a fox. If a miser, or any base man, sees that a woman 
constantly picks up tho man whom he knocks down with 
the left hand of usury, or the right hand of rum, ho will 
go on with his extortion or his grog, because, he says, " I 
should have done the man harm, but a woman picked him 
up, and money comes to my pocket, and no harm to the 
man!" The evils of society would become worae and 
worse, just as they are increased by indiscriminate alms- 
giying. That is not enough. 

Then there are various practical works left by common 
consent to woman. 

First, there is domestic service— woman working as an 
appendage to some household; a hired hand, or a hired 
head, to help the housekeeper. 

Then there is mechanical labour in a factory or a 
shcpn-spinning, weaving, setting type, binding books, 
making shoes, colouring maps, and a hundred other 
things. 

Next, there is trade in a small way, from thf> basket- 
Toman, with her apples at every street-comer, up to the 
confectioner and haberdasher, with their well-filled shops. 
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In a few retail shops, which venture to brave popular 
opinion, woman is employed at the counter. 

As a fourth thing, there is the business of public and 
private teaching in various departments. 

All these are well; they are unavoidable, they are 
absolutely necessary; they furnish employment to many 
women, and are a blessed resource. 

I rejoice that the field-work of the farmer is not done by 
woman's hand in the free portions of America. It imbrutes 
women in Ireland, in France, and in Spain. I am glad 
that the complicated machinery of life furnishes so much 
more work for the light and delicate hand of woman. But 
I confess I mourn that where her work is as profitable as 
man's, her pay is not half so much. A womon who should 
teach a public school well would be paid four or six dollars 
a week ; while a man who should teach no better would 
be paid two, three, four, or six times that sum. It is so in 
all departments of woman's work that I am acquainted 
with. 

Thf}S(3 employments ore very well, but still they are not 
enough. 

Rich women do not en^ge in these callings. For rich 
women there is no profession left except marriage. After 
school-time, woman has nothing to do till she is married : * 
I mean almost nothing; nothing that is adequate. Accord- 
ingly she must choose betwixt a husband and nothing, and 
sometimes that is choosing between two nothings. There 
are spare energies which seek employment before marriage 
8tia after marriage. 

These callings are not all that the race of woman needs 
and ^requires. She and man have the same human nature^ 
and, of course, the same natural human rights. Woman's 
natural right for its rightfulness does not depend on the 
bodily or mental power to assert and to maintain it, on the 
great arm or the great head ; it def ends only on human 
nature itself, which God made the same in the fraiiest 
woman as in the biggest giant. 

If woman is a human being, first, she has the nature of 
a human being; next, she has the right of a hucqtan bein^; 
third, she has the duty of a human being. The nature is 
the capacity to possess, to use, to develop, and to enjoy 
every numan faculty ; the right is the right to enjoy, 

VOL. VIII. H 
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develop, and use every himmn faculty ; and the duty is to 
make use of the right, and make lier human nature human 
history. She is here to develop her human nature, enjoy 
her himian rights, perform her human duty. Womankmd 
is to do this for herself, as much as manldnd for himuelf. 
A woman has the same hiunan nature that a man lias, the 
same human rights — to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happineas— the samo human duties; and they are as in- 
alienable in a woman as in a man. 

Each man has the natiiral light to the normal deve- 
lopment of his nature, so far as it is general-human, 
neither man nor woman, but human. Each woman has 
the natural right to the normal development of her na- 
ture, so far as it is general-human, neither woman nor 
man. But each man has also a natural and inalienable 
right to the normal development of his peculiar nature as 
man, where he differs from woman. • Each woman has just 
the same natural and inalienable right to the normal 
development of her peculiar nature as woman, and not 
man. AH that is undeniable. 

Now see what foUows. Woman has the same indi- 
vidual right to determine her aim in life, and to follow it ; 
has the same individual rights of body and of spirit, of 
mind and conscience, and heart and soul ; the same phy- 
eicil rights, the same intellectual, moral, affectional, and 
religious rights which man has. That is true of woman- 
kind as a whole : it is true of Jane, Ellen, and Sally, and 
each special woman who can be named. 

• Every person, man or woman, is an integer, an indi- 
vidual, a whole ptjrson, and also a portion of the race, and 
so a fraction of humankind. The rights of individualism 
"^are not to be possessed, developed, used, and emoyed by a 
life in solitude, but by joint action. Accordingly, to com- 
plete and perfect the individual man or woman, and give 
each an opportunity to possess, use, develop, and enjoy these 
right ", there liiust be concerted and joiat action : else in- 
dividuality is only a possibility, not a reality. So the 
individual rights of woman carry with them the same 
domestic, socml, ecclesiastical, and political rights as those 
of man. 

The family, community, Church, and State, are four 
modes of action which have grown out of human nature 
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in its historical dovelopmont. Tlioy aro all nocessary for 
tlio dovclopmcnt of mankind — ^macliinca which the human 
race has dovisod, in order to posscsa, uso, develop, and en- 
joy their rights aa himian bomgs, their rights also as men. 

These uro just as necessary for the development of 
woman as of man ; and as she has the same nature, right, 
and duty as man, it follows that she has the same right to 
use, shape, and control theao four institutions for her 
general human purpose and for her special feminine pur- 
pose, that man has to control them for his general human 
purpose and his special masculine purpose. All that is as 
undeniable as anything in metaphysics or niathematios. 

So, then, woman has tho same natural rights as man. 
In domestic affairs she is to determine her own sphere as 
mtich as man, and say where her function is to begin, 
when it shall begin, with whom it shall begin ; where it 
shall end, when it shall end, and what it shall comprise. 

Then she has the same right to freedom of industry that 
man has. I do not believe that the hard callings of life 
will ever suit woman. It is not little boys who go out as 
lumberers, but great men, with sinewy, brawny arms. I 
doubt that laborious callings, like navigation, engineering, 
lumbering, and the Hke, will ever be agreeable to woman. 
Her feminine body and feminine spirit naturally turn 
away from such occupations. I have seen ivomen gather- 
ing the filth of the streets in Liverpool, sawing st^e in e 
mason's yard in Paris, carrying earth in baskets on their 
heads for a railway embankment at Naples ; but they were 
obviously out of place, and only consented to this drudgery 
when driven by Poverty's iron whip. But there are many 
eraplojinents m the departments of mechanical work, of 
trade, little and extended, where woman could go, and 
properly ^o. Some women have a good deal of tfdent for 
ti'ade— 'this in a small wajr, that on the hirgest scale. 
Why should not they exercise their commercial talents in 
competition with man? Is it right for woman to be a 
domestic manufacturer in the famuy of Solomon or Priam, 
and of every thrifty husband, and wrong for her to be a 
public manufacturer on her own account? She might 
spin when the motive power was a wheel-pin of wood in 
her hand : may she not use the Merrimac and i^e Oon- 
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Tiocticat for hor wliool-pinP or must sho bo only tlio 
manufacturing Borvant of man, novor hor own maator P 

Much of tho busincsa of education alrciuly falls to tho 
hands of woman. In tho last twenty years thoro has boon 
a iH^ftt progress in tho education of women in Massa- 
chusetts, in all New England. Tlio High Schools for 
girls— and, still better, those for girls and boys — ^havo been 
of great service. Almost all tho largo t^wus of ttiis Com- 
monwealth have honoured themselves with those blessed 
institutions. In Boston only tho daughters of tho rich can 
possess such an education as hundreds of noble girls long 
to acquire. With this enhancement of culture, women 
have been continually rising higher and higher as teachers. 
'Oie State Normal Schools nave helped in this movement. 
It used to be thought that only an able-bodied man could 
manage the l\rge boys of a country or a city school. Even 
ho was sometimes thrust out at the door or tho window of 
" his noisy mansion " by his rough pupils. An able- 
heaxled woman has commonly succeeded better than men 
merely able-bodied. She has tried conciliation rather 
than vioknce, and appealed to something a little deeper 
than aught which force could ever touch. The women- 
teachers are now doing an important work for the ele- 
Tation of their race and all human kind. But it is 
commonly thought woman must not engage in the higher 
departments thereof. I once knew a woman, wife, and 
mother, and housekeeper, who taught the severest dis-^ 
ciplines of our highest college, and instructed yoimg men 
wmle she rocked the cradle with her foot, and mended 
garments with her hands — one of the most accomplished 
scholars of New England. Not long ago the daughter 
of a poor widowed seamstress was seen reding the £.oran 
in Arabic. There was but one man in the town who 
could do the same, and he was a " learned blacksmith." 
Another joung woman, also a mechanic's daughter, in a 
town adjoining this, the New England Ariadne, has 
threaded all tibie intricate windings of that mathematical 
labyrinth, Laplace's " Mecanique Celeste," for which few 
men have ever had the lengthy clue I The most accomplished 
philologist of Boston has slso a feminine name. The God 
of Poetry likewise has bequeathed his most golden lyre to 
a woman's hand. Women not able to teach in these 
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things! Ho must bo rather a confideijit profess*)? .who 
thinks a woman cannot do what ho can. - *E-rcj(>ico*'a<j the 
introduction of women into common ' febhocils, aollderilifis/ 
and high schools ; and I thank God that the man who has 
done so much for public education in Massachusetts is 
presently to be the head of a college in Ohio, where women 
and men are to study together, and where a woman is to 
be professor of Latin and Natural History. These aro 
good signs. 

The business of public lecturing, also, is quite important 
in New England, and I am glad to see that woman presses 
into that, not without success. 

The work of conducting a journal, daily, weekly, or 

Quarterly, woman proves tiiat she can attend to qmte as 
et ently, and as strongly too, as most men. 
Then there aie what are called the professions — 
medicine, Inw, and theology. 

The profession of mcdicme eeems to belong peculiarly 
to woman by nature; part of it exclusively. She is a 
nurse, ivnd naif a doctor, by natrire. It is quite en- 
couraging that medical schools are be^uning to instruct 
women, and special schook get founded for the use of 
women ; that sagacious men are beginning toi employ 
women as their physicians. Great good is to be expect^ 
, from that. 

As yet, I believe, no womaxx acts as a lawyer. But I 
see no reason why the profession of law might not be 
followed by women as by men. He must be rather an 
uncommon lawyer who thinks no feminine head could 
compete with him. Most lawyers that I have known are 
rather mechanics at law than attorneys or sdiolars at law; 
and in the mechanical part woman could do as wdl as 
man— could be as good a conveyancer, could follow prece- 
dents as carefully, and copy mrms as nicely. And in 
the higher departments of legal work, they who have read 
the plea which Lady Alice Lisle made in England, when 
she could not speak by attorney, must remember tiiere is 
some eloquence in woman's tongue which courts find it 
rather hard to resist. I think her presence would mend 
the manners of the r uu "j — of the bench not less than of 
. the bar. 

In the business of theology, I could never why 
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woroati^ if eho meliod, sliould not preach as woU as men. 
It ^owid bo Iva'pd', in the present condition of the pulpit, 
/ to 6ay she had not intellect enough for that I I am glad 
to find, now and then, women preacliers, and rejoice at 
their success. A yopx ago I introduced to you tho 
Reverend Miss Brown, educated at an orthodox thoo- 
lo^cttl seminary: you smiled at tho nomo of Reverend 
MiRS. She has since been invited to settle by r iveral 
congregations of unblemished orthodoxy, and has passed 
on, looldng further. 

It seems to me that woman, by her peculiar con- 
stitution, is better (j^ualified to teach religion than any 
merely intellectual discipline. Tho Quakers have always 
recognised the natural right of woman to perform the 
same ecclesiastical function as man. At this day tho 
most distinguished preacher of that denomination is a 
woman, who adorns her domestic calling as housf;keeper, 
wife, and mother, with the same womanly dignity and 
sweetness which mark her public deportment. 
^ If woman had been consulted, it seems to me theology 
would have been in a vastly better state than it is now. 
I do not think that any woman would v ver have preached 
the damnation of babies new-bom ; and " hell, paved with 
the skulls of infants not a span long," would be a region 
yet to be discovered in theology. A celibate monk— with 
God's curse writ on his face, which knew no child, no 
wife, no sister, and "blushed that he had a mother"— 
, might well dream of such a thing : he had been through 
the preliminary studies. . Consider the ghastly attributes 
which are commonly put upon God in the popular theology ; 
the idea of infinite wrath, of eternal damnation, and total 
depravity, and all that— why, you could not get a woman 
who had intellect enough to open her mouth to preach 
these things anywhere. Women think they think that 
they believe them, but they do not. Celibate priests, who 
never knew marriage, or what paternity w?",, who thought 
woman, was "a pollution,** they invent**' these ghastly 
doctrines ; and when I h&vo he^ the Athanaidan Ci'e^ 
and the Dies Irae chanted by monks with the necks of 
bulla and the 'lips of donlceys, why I have imderstood 
where the doctrine came from, and have felt the appro- 
priaHness of . their braying out the damnation hymns: 
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woman could not do it. Ho shut hor out of the choir, out 
of the priest's houBO, out of the pulpit ; and then tho priest, 
with unnatural vows, came in, and taught those " doctrines 
of devils." Could you find a woman who would read to a con- 
gregation, as woms of truth, Jonathan Edwards's Sermons 
on a Future Stat>e — " Sinners in tho Hands of an Anc-rv 



God," "The Justice of God in the Bamnutiou of Sinners, 

Wrath upon tho Wicked to the tTttonnost," " The Future 
Punishment of tho Wicked," and other things of that 
sort P Nay, can you find a worthy woman, of any con- 
siderable culture, who will read the fourteenth dutpter of 
Numbers, and declare that a true picture; of tho God 
she worships? Only a she-dragon coidd do it in our 
day. 

The popular theology leaves us nothing feminine in the 
character of God. How could it bo otherwise when so 
much of the popular theology is the work of men who 
thought woman was a " pollution," and barred her out of 
all the high places of the Church P If women had had 
their place in ecclesiastical teaching,* I doubt that the 
"Athanosian Creed" would ever have been thought a 
" symbol" of Christianity. The pictures and hymns which 
describe the last judgment are a protest against the 
exclusion of woman from teaching in the Church. " I 
suffer not a woman to teach, but to be in silence," said a 
writer in the New Testament. Tho sentence has brought 
manifold evil in its train. 

So much for the employments of women. 

By nature woman has the same political rights that man 
has — ^to vote, to hold oflSce, to make and administer laws. ^ 
These she has as a matter of right. The strong hand and 
the great head of man keep her down, nothing more. In 
America, in Christendom, woman has no political rights, 
is not a citizen in full; she has no voice in making or 
administering the laws, none in electing the rulers or 
administrators thereof. She can hold no office — cannot be 
committee of a primary school, overseer of tho poor, or 
guardian to a public lamp-post. But any man, with con- 
science enough to keep out of gaol, mind enough to escape 
the poor-house, and body enough to drop his ballot into 
the box, he is a voter. He may have no character, even 
no money, that is no matter — ^he is nude. The nobles^ 
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woman has no voice in tho Statx). Men niako laws dispos- 
ing of her property, lior person, her children ; still sho 
raust boar it " with a patient shrug." 

Looking at it os a matter of pure right and pure science, 
I know no reason why woman should not ho a Totor, or 
hold office, or make and adnunister laws. I do not see 
how I can. shut mysolf into jjolitical privileges and shut 
woman out, and do both m the name of inalienable 
right. Certainly, every woman has a natural right to 
havo her property represented in the general representa- 
tion of property, and her person represented in the general 
representation of persons. 

Looking at it aa a matter of expodiencjr, aee some facts. 
Suppose woman had a share in the municipal regidation 
of Boston, and there were as many Alderwomen as Alder- 
men, aa many Common Councilwomen as Common Council- 
men — do you believe that, in defiance of the law of Massa- 
chusetts, tho City Government, last spring, would have 
licensed every two hundred and forty-fourth person of the 
city to sell intoxicating drink P — ^would have made every 
thirty-fifth voter a rum-seller P I do not. 

Do you believe the women of Boston would spend ten 
thousand dollars in one year in a city frolic, or spend two 
or three thousand every year, on tho Fourth of Jxily, for 
sky-rockets and fire-orackera ; would spend four or five 
thousand dollars to get their Canadian guests drunk in 
Boston harbour, and then pretend that Boston had not 
money enough . to establish a High School for girls, to 
teach the daughters of mechanics and grocers to read 
French and Latin, and to imderetand the l^gher things 
which rich men's sons axe driven to at coUegi ' I do not. 

Do you beKeve that the women of Boston, in 1861, 
would have spent three or four thousand dollars to kidnap 
a poor man, and have taken all the chains which belonged 
to the city, and put them round the Court House, and have 
drilled tliree hundred men, armed with bludgeons and cut- 
lass^, to steal a man and carry him back i/o slavery P I 
do not. Do you think, if the women had had the control, 
"fifteen hundred men of property and standing" would 
have volunteered to take a poor mm, kidnapped m Boston, 
and conduct him out of the State with fire and sword P I 
believe no such thing. 
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Do you think tho women of Boston would take the 
poorest and most unfortunate children in tho town, put 
them alto^thcr into one school, making that the most 
miserahle m tho city, whore they hod not, and could not 
have half the advantages of the other children in different 
schools, and all that because the unfortunates were dark 
coloured? Do you think tho -w^omen of Boston would 
shut a bright boy out of the High School or Latin School 
because he was block in the face r 

"Women are said to be cowardly. When Thomas Simrj, 
out of his dungeon, sent to the churches his petition for 
their prayers, had women been " the Christian clergy," do 
you believe they would not have dared to pray P 

If women had a voice in the aflGiirs of Massachusetts, 
do you think they would ever have made laws so that a 
lazy husband, could devour all the substance of his 
active wife, spite of her wish ; so that a drunken husband 
could command her bodily presencje in his loathly house ; 
and when on infamous man was divorced from his idfe, 
that he could keep all the children P I confess I do not. 

If tho affairs of the nation heid been under woman's 
joint control, I doubt that we should have butchered the 
Indians with such exterminating savagery, that, in jfifty 
years, we should have sjpeut seven hundred million dollars 
for war, and now, in tmae of peace, send twenty annual 
millions more to the same waste. I doubt that we should 
have spread Slavery into nine new States, and made it 
national. I think the Fugitive Slave BiU would never 
have been an Act. Woman has some respect for the mtural 
law of God. 

I know men say woman cannot manage the great afl^drs 
of a nation. Yery well. Government is political economy 
—national housekeeping. Does any reepectable woman 
keep house so badly as the United States P with so much 
bribery, so much corruption, so much quan'elling in the 
domestic councils P 

But government is also political morality, it is nationitl 
ethics. Is there any worthy woman who ndes her house* 
hold ?R. wickedly as the nations are ruled? who hires 
bullies to fight for her P Is there any woman who treats 
one-eighth part of her household as if they were cattle and 
not creatures of. God — as if they were things and not 
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poraons P I kaost^ of nono such. In government, as house- 
keepmg, or government, as morality, I t'nink man makes a 
very poo^ appearance, when he says woman could not do 
as well a3 honaa done and is doing. 

I doubt that women will ever, as a general thing, take 
the eame interest as men in political affairs, or find therein 
an abiding satisfaction. But that is for women themselves 
to determme, not for men. 

In order to attain tho end — tho development of man in 
body and spirit — ^human institutions must represent all 
parts of human nature, both the xoa- culine and the feminine 
element. For the well-being of the human race, we need 
the joint action of man and woman in the family, the 
community, the Ohurch, and the State. A family without 
the presence of woman — Tvith no mother, no wife, no 
sister, no womankind — ^is a sad thing. I think a c(>m- 
munity without Woman's equal social action, a church 
without her equal ecclesiastical action, and a state without 
her equal political action, is almost as bad — ^is very much 
what a house would be without a mother, wife, sister, or 
friend. 

> y You see what prevails in the Christian civilization of 
1/ the nineteenth century : it is force — ^force of body, force 
of brain. There is little justice, little philanthropy, little 
piety. Selfishness preponderates everywhere in Chris- 
tendom — individual, domestic, social, ecclesiastical, national 
selfishness. It is preached as gospel and enacted as law. 
It is thought good poKiical conduct for a strong people 
to devour the weak nations — ^for " Christian" England and 
America to plunder the " Heathen," and annex their land ; 
for a strong class to oppress and ruin the feeble class ; for the 
capitalists of England to pauperize the poor white labourer ; 
for the capitalists of America to enslave the poorer black 
labourer ; for a strong man to oppress the weak man ; for 
the sharper to buy labour too cheap, and sell its product 
t«o dear>d so ^w rich bjr making many poor. ^Hence 
nation is arrayed against nation, class against class, man 
against man. Hay, it is commonly taught tluit mankind 
is aricayed against God, and God against maii ; that the 
world is a universal discord ; that there is no solidaxity of 
loan with' mw, of man with Grod. I fear we shall, never 
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ffet far beyond this theory and this proctioo, wntil woman 
has her natural rights aa the equal of man, and tokea her 
natural place in regulating the affoitB of tho family, the 
community,, the Cliurch, and tho State. 

It soems to me God has treasured up a resiorved power 
in the nature of woman to correct many of thooo evils 
>vhich are Christendom's disgrace to-day. 

; Circumstances help or hinder our development, and are 
one of the two forces which determine the actual character 
of a nation, or of mankind, at any special period. Hitherto^ 
amongst men, circumstances have favoured the develop 
ment of only intellectual power in all its forUis, chiefly in 
its lower fc:rm.s. At present, mankind, as a whole, has tho 
superiority over F'omonkind, as a whole, in all that per- 
tams to intelloot, the higher and the lower. Man has 
knowledge, has ideas, has administrutive skill ; enacts the 
rules of conduct for the individual, the family, the com- 
munity, tha Church, the State, and the world. He appUes 
these rules of conduct to life, and so controls the great 
aSaira of the human race. You see what a world he has 
made of it. There is mide vi^ur in this civilization, mis- 
called " Christian'' ; and in its leading nations there are 
industry and enterprise which never faii. There is science, 
literatiure, legislation, agriculture, manufactures, 'mining, 
commerce, such as the- world never saw. "With tL ) vigour 
of war, the Anglo-Sazon now works the works of peace. 
England abounds in wealth — richest; of lends ; but lool^ at 
her poor, her vast army of paupers, two million strong, the ' 
Irish whom she drives with^he hand of famine across the 
sea. Martin Luther was right when he said, " The richer 
the nation, the poorer the poor." America is "democratic," 
"the £reest and most (snnghtened people in the world.'^ 
Look at her slaves : every eighth woman in the. oountxy 
sold as a beast ; with no more legal req)eot paid to her 
marnage than ^e &irmer pays to the conjunctions of his 
swine. America is well educated ; there are &ur milHons 
of children in the school-houses of the land : it is a state's 
prison offence to teach a slave to read fhe three letters 
which spell God. The more "democratic" thecountryv 
the tighter is bondage ironed on the slave. Look at the 
cities of England and America. What riches, what xe- 
fiuement, wMt culture of man and woman too ! Ay ; bui 
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what povorfcy, what ignorance, what boaetlinoss of man 
and woman too I Tho Christian civilization of i;ho nine- 
teenth century is well summed up in London and New 
York — ^^fcho two foci of the Anglo-Saxon tribe, which con- 
trol the ehape of the world's commercial ellipse. Look at 
the riches and tho misery ; at tho " religious enterprise '* 
and the heathen darkness ; at the virtue, tho decorum, 
and the beauty of woman well-bom and well-bred, and at 
• tho wild sea of prostitution, which swells and breaks and 
da&hes against the bulwarks of society ; every ripple was a 
woman once 1 

O, brother men, who make theee things, is this a pleasant 
sight P Bees your literature complain of it, of the waste 
of human life, the slaughter of human 80ul§, the butchery 
oif women P . British literature begins to wail in "Nicholas 
Nickleby,"* and "Jane Eyre," and "Mary Barton," and 
"Alton Locke,'* in many a "Song of the Shirt;" bwt tho 
Td&£ ,ctable literature of America is deaf as a cent to the 
outcry of humanitv expiring in agonies. It is busy with 
California, or the iPresidency, or extolling iniquity in high 
places, or flattering the vulgar vanity wmch buys its dross, 
for gold. It cannot even imitate the philanthropy of 
EngKsh letters : it is " up " for California and a market. 
Does not the Church speak? the English Church, with its 
millions of money, the American, with its milKons of mer , 
both want to bay the moon of foreign heathenism. The 
Chnrch is a dumb dog, that cannot bark, sleeping, lying 
down, loviiag to slumber. It is a Church without ^onmn, 
believing in a male and jealous God, and rejoicing in a 
boundless, endless hell ! 

Hitherto, with woman, circumstences have hindered the 
development of intellectual power in all its forms. She 
has not knowl^ge, has not ideas or practical skill to equal 
the force of man. But circumstances have favoured the 
development of pure and lofty emotion in advance of Snan. 
She has moral feeling, affectional feeling, religious filling, 
far in adveince of man; her moral, afiTeotional, and religious 
intuitions ore deeper and more- trustworthy^ than his. 
Here she iis eminent, as he ia ia. knowledge, in ideas, in 
administrsitive akSL 

I think msin will always lead in oCfeirs^of intellect— of 
reason, imagination, underetanding-^he has the bigper 
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brain; but that womnn will olways lead in affairs of 
emotion — moral, affectional, roHgious ; she has tho bettor 
heart, tho truer intuition of tho ri^ht, tho lovely, tho 
holy. Tho litoraturo of women in this century is juster, 
more philanthropic, more religious than that of men. Do 
you not hear tho cry which, in New England, a woman i£i 
raising in the world's ears against the ioul wrong which 
Amenca is working in the world P Do you not hear tho 
echo of that woman's voice come over the Atlantic, retuniiad 
from European shores in many a tongue, French, German, 
Italian, Swedish, Danish, Eussian, Dutoh P Sow a womaK 
touches tho world^s heart! because she speaks justica, 
speaks piety, speaks love. What voice is strongest raised 
in continental Europe, pleading for tho oppressed and 
down- trodden P That also is a woman's voice 1 

"Well, we want the excellence of man and woman both 
united; inteUectual power, knowledge, great idea*---in 
literatujre, philosophy, theology, ethics — and practical 
skill; but wo want something better, the moral, affec- 
tional, religious intuition, to put justice into ethics, love 
into theology, piety into science /and letters. Everywhere 
in the famuy, the commxmiiy, the Churchy and the State, 
we waii^u the masculine and feminiae element co-operating 
and conjoined. Woman is to correct man's taste, mend his 
morals, excite his affections, inspire his religious faculties. 
Man is to quicken her intellect, to help her will, trianslate 
her sentiments to ideas, and enact them into righteous 
laws. Man's moral -action, at best, is only a sort of general " 
himian providence, aiming at the welfare of a part, and 
satisfied with achieving the " greatest good of the greatest 
number." Woman's moral action is more like a special 
human providence, acting without general rules, but 
.caring for each particular case. We need both of these, 
the general and the special, to make a universal human 
providence. 

If man and woman are cotmted equivalent, equal in 
right though with diverse powers, shall we not mend the 
literature of the world, its theology, its science, its laws, 
and its actions too? I cannot believe thai wealth and 
want are. to stand ever side by side as desperate foes ; that 
culture must ride only on the back of ignorance; and 
feminine virtue be guarded by the degradation of whole 
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olasBea of ill-starred men, as in the East, or the degradn- 
tion of whole classes of ill-starred women, as in the West ; 
but while wo noglect the means of help God puts in our 
power, why, the present must bo like the past; "property" 
must bo theft ; " law " tho strength of selfish will ; and 
" Christianity," what we boo it is, the apology for every 
powerful wrong. 

To eveiy woman let mo say. Respect your nature as a 
human bemg, your nature as a woman ; then respect your 
rights ; then remember your duty to possess, to use, to 
develop, and to enjoy every &culty which God has given 
you, each in its normal way. ; 

And to men let me say — Respect — ^with the profoundest 
reverence respect—the mother taat bore you, the sisters who 
bless you, the woman that you love, the woman that you 
marry. As you seek to possess your own manly rignts, 
seek also by that great arm, by that powerful brtin, seek 
to vindicate her rights as woman, as your own as man. 
Then may we see better things in the Church, better 
things in the State, in the community, in the home. Then 
the green shall show what buds it hid; the buds shall 
blossom ; the flowers bear fruit, and the blessing of God 
1)6 on us aU. 
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V. 

A SEBMOK OF THE MORAL DANGERS INdDElTO 
TO PROSPERITY— PRE ACHED AT. THE MITSIC 
HALL, IN BOSTON, ON SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 
• 1864. ' i ■ . 



•'Bocanso thoy havo no changes, theroforo thoy fear not God."— 
VaM.u Iv. 19. 

Tins morning I ask your attention to "A jSermon of 
the Moral Dangers which are Incident to a State of long- 
continued Prosperity." ' 

By prosperity, I mean the present success of schemes 
which we form for our material purposes. The ambitious 
man wants power ; the acquisitive, money ; the vaii?, ad- 
miration ; the nation wants numbers, riches, wide terri- 
tory, commercial and military power. When they succeed 
in these desires, they attain prosperity. It is the effect of 
this condition of success on the formation of a moral cha- 
racter which I ask you to consider. 

The hmuan rac« does not thrive verj well under tsireimi- 
stances where Mature uOws ttKj much lor us :: man becomes 
mi.a imnal , or a^Iaatt ; not cvlso to the same d:d;ent a spirit, 
wjith the power to do, to be, and to suffer what becomes a man. 
In physi(;al geographer, there are two extremes equally 
unJ&vourable for the higher development of man ; namely, 
the equatorial region^ where JJfature ^bes too much ; and 
the polar region, where she does too little, N'^ high 
civilization sdorns the equatorial day ; none such blooi^ 
in the polar night. And so there cure two; analogous 
extremes in the geography of human condition ;r--]^^r ' 
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nmiortuno, equatorial prosperity. To tho eye of man, 
very little lofty manhood ever comes from the frozen ring 
wherein are hedged the beggar and the thief, whore 

— ~ ♦* To bo bom and dio 
MpJcos np tho Bam of human hietoiy." 

And little comes also from the tropic zone of excessive 
affluence. I Bay it is so to tho mind of man ; but the 
mind of God takes in alike the circumstances of both, 
and allows for such as perish on hills of gold, or hills 
of .snow, and doubtless haaii compensation somewhere 
for all that is anywhere suSered by success or by dis- 
appointment. 

It is a very wise prayer, in the Book of Proverbs — 
suiting either latitude — " Give me neither poverty nor 
riches ; feed mo with food convenient for me ; lest I be 
full, and deny Thee, and say, Who is the Lord ? or lest 
1 be poor, and steal, and take the name of my God in 
vain." 

It seems comparatively easy to understand the peril of 
. want, of distress, of cold and nimger, . - Yet it is difficult, 
adequately, to appreciate all these— the squalidness of 
want, the misery of human life, when reduced to its lowest 
terms of phjsical misfortune and material barrenness. 
But that IS tar easier than to calculate the effects of con- 
/tinuai succesii. Prosperify is not a good schoolmaster to 

/ produce the higher forms of character. For that life 
must be discipline even mora than it is dclip'ht. Give a 

^ man aU that ne asks for, and he ruins hiniseliP. So linder 
God'fa providence we are often thwarted and checked by 
the material and the human world, while we leam the use 
and beauty of both. Contrary to the wishes of the town 
and the family, some angel is always troubling the water, 
that impotent folk may be healed thereby. If continually 
successrali we grow rsish, heedless, vain-glorious, and over- 
confident. It is stormy oeaa which breed gobd sailors, 
who in stout ship outride the tempest. Whiit a sad 
world it would be if there were no winter, never a storm ! 
Man would be a mere butterfly, arid no more. Adam 
was turned out- of Eden, says the Hel?rew mythology, 
and the Christians mourn thereat. It was his first step 
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towards hoaven. He "fell througli, eiri;" did lio? tto r*^ 
fell upward,- and by bis proper motion bos been ever 
since asoeuding in laborious flight. It was tho treor^f v 
spiritual life, 

— — " Whoso mortal laeto 
Bronghb doath into the world, and all cnr woo." 

It is amazing how much wo need the continual cbec?? .pf vl" - 
failure and disappointment. When the body is over-fed, 
leanness devours the soul ; there is sleekness of flesh, -bui 
no great growth of character ; the mouth stops the mindi. ' 
With too many favours we are not thankful. Gratitude 
is one of the rarest of virtues; the boy does not thiiik so ; 
the raan knows it. She comes rather kte to the, least C|f 
Christian graces, after, all that sweet sisterhood have sat 
down to meat. Gratitude is a nice touch of beauty added 
last of all to the countenance, giving chussic beauty, an 
angelic loveliness, to the character. But in our present : 
stage of growth, gratitude to men for their services is by 
no means common : and thankfulness to God is oftener ex- 
pressed by the fasting than the feasted. ' We have a lively ^ ^ S 
sense of favours to come, but humanity is not yet x'n&i \^ 
enough, nor well enough bred, to be very thankfulv for 
what we have in hand. It is only when the well is dry 
that we appreciate the worth of watdr, and the first returi* ,/ , 
thereof brings thanks — which soon dry up and perieljtiv ■ 
How gratefid we should be if we could get me bird in t]^(S ; 
bush ; that in tlie hand is an old thing not worth thinldn^^ /. 
of. In gaol, Pharaoh's chief butler courts Joseph; but li:^: 
when restored to honour^ it is written, "neither did the ' i" 
chief butler remember Joseph, but forgat him." The Ix^ ; 
at college — ^prosperous, high in his class, welcomed to t|ie 
society of rich men's sons, and often associating with t^^ir 
daughters — soon forgets thfe plain-clad sister at Manc^^a^- 
ter or Lowdtl, whose toil gave the jwor boy his scan^> 
outfit ; he feels small gratitude for that tender liand whi<m 
pushed his little shallop from the shore, and set him afloat 
5n the academic sea, whether her nightly pyayer and 
daily toil attend his now thoughtless voyaging. • But 
when sick, deserted by the gilded, fickle butteifly, which 
drew his puerile eyes and iSe thought, he falls back on. 
the sisterly heart which beats so seli-dejiyingly for him. 
VOL. viu. * 1 
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The HoLrews, settled in their land of liills vrJleys, 
forgot tho high hand and outstretched ri'ii which 
brought them forf^h from the hoi,ise of bond.ige in Egypt, 
whoso imieavened bread pnd 1 iiter herbs were a healthier 
sacrament than Canaan's radk and hoj.ey. How strange 
it seams ! but look jhrough any village or family> and 
you see in brief what the world's history has writ on its 
vast pages, blazoned in luxury and in w^r. 

Man is so little advanced, ;as yet, in his higher culture, 
that he must be fed with 'he utmost caution. A hearty 
draught '^f prosperity turns our head; and so God feeds 
us as yet with milk, and not with strong manly success ; 
else we should perish. One day the average life of man 
will be a himdred years, I doubt not, and 

" Peviar and ague, jaundice and catarrh, 
Tho grim-looked Tyrant's heavy horse of ar, 
And A- -oplexies, those light troops of Death, 
That TZia small ceremony with the breath," 

will be put to rout, and early death be as strange to 
men as nakedness and famine are to you and me. But 
ws cannot bear it now. If the average life of man were 
all at once lengthened only twenty years in this present 
generation ; if what it costs us ten hours' sore toil to ae* 
complLsb could now all at once be achieved in c single 
hour, o: " miraculously " given, it would be a. jnisfor- 
tone to mankind ; our heads would be giddy, and we 
-should pe'-ish. " Neither yet now are ye able," quoth 
Paul to his new converts ; " I have fed yon with milk, and 
not with meat;" and the great God does the sa:>ie to 
His little children here below. 
I The savage ia the tropics contents him with the spon- 
I taneous products of l^ature. He is j&lled with the earth's 
i fruits and satisfied with her b?auty ; he goes no further. 
Wherever E'ature is an indulgent mother, she finds man a 
slothful and a lazy son. 

The successful man, in general, oultii^vites only the easy 
virtues which come mainly of their own accord ; na^, he 
often welcomes the easier vices which we are so swift to 
, learn. Samson need not fear the Philistines; it is ia 
I Delilah's Lap his head is shorn of its crispy strength; 
hex amorous fingei^ are more terrible to him than all the 
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gods of Pli3listia> " tlie tlmader of the captains, and tlie 
shouting." It is often the soft hand which wounds to 
death. With the winter to oppose him, Hannibal stonned 
the Alps, and carried them ; but with the summer for his 
ally, his " invincible Carthaginians " and elephants fell 
and perished in wealthy Capua. How many a Sir Johja 
Franklin has gone to pieces, made shipwreck and perished, 
amid the delicate luxuries of London, Paris, Boston, and 
New York, and no exploring expedition, no adventurous 
Captain Kane, was sent out after him ; in vain his wife 
has spent the last faHhiug of her estate, and found no 
trace of the man who had perished in the city's worss 
than ouow. 

It is a thin soil which bears the ricbest grapes ; men 
make it poorer, covering the surface with sEite stone 
" to draw the sun." Poru yields silver and gold ; it ia 
a poor country. New Eng],and bears nothing but 
granite, timber, and ice, which we make into men ; it 
is the richest of all lands the sun shines upon. Free- 
dom grows in poor Wisconsin, in cold New England; 
but in the fat plains of Mississippi and Alabama, 
.slaves and slave-masters only mingle and midtipl^'^ and 
rot. 

Sons of rich men very seldom get the best of even mere 
intellectual education. It is said that, for four generations, 
no man in England, who has inherited two hundred pounds 
a year, has become eminent as a lawyer or physician. 
Money commands the college, libraries — "tall copies" 
and " best editions " of cosUy books—time, and tutors; 
but poverty commands Industry, and she is the mother of 
Culture. Nay, well-bom Genius is the child of Time and . 
Misfortune ; the star which heralds his birth goes before 
the wise men, and when it stops, " stands still over a 
stable." The great God knows best what cradling to give 
his child, and it is easier for the sun of the soul to climb 
over mountains of ice than to transcend the little hills of 
gold and silver. Apollo, so the old myth relates,;was in. 
imically sold as a slave to King Admetus, who set him in 
hard service to tend the sheep and cows and swine, whereat 
his goddess-sister mourned. If his foes had wished to 
take the soul of poetry out of him, they had done better 
to have set him in a pj^ce, 
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**To Bpovb with AininylUa in tho ehado, 
Or with tho tongloa of Nooora'o hair," 

and the younjj god would liave dwindled to a wenltiiy 
clown. ^ 

How ojPte and I longod for some special 

t?wn^^^T"fi5rtun®> pofiition, honour— but afterwards found 
that, 6duld we have obtained it, it would have been our 
ruirii ! Id mjr owia Ufa, I have set my heart on five special 
thing^- seeking there^^ with earnestness and self-denial. 
None o!f them is mine ; and as one by one they fell from 
my haiids, or alipped away from my hopes, 1 mourjied 
bitterly at" the "Jack of success but already I am old 
enough to be thankful that four, of them were impossible, 
llie race was worth a great deal more than the prize I ran 
after. .And is it not so with each of us ? I only share the 
nsuol fortune, and am the one mouth which utters the ex- 
penenoe common to mbst before me. . Do we not all thank 
God for many a failure^ a great many sorrows—so once 
ihey jseemedf 

*' When sammor's eima^ hues adorn 

Sk7, forest, hill, and jheadow, 
^ The foliage of the eve]^eenB> 

In oontmat> seems a shadow. 

" But when the tints of AQtomn have 

Their sober reign assorted, 
The landscape that .cold shadow shows 
Into a light converted. 

; . ** Thns thoughts, that frown upon onr mirth, 
Will smJle upon onr sorrow, . 
Aiid inahy dark feara of to-day, 
■ Jlay be bright hopes to-morrow." ; 

Disappointment is often the salt of life. Sometimes wd 
mnst warm our hands at a fire, sometinies in the snow. It 
is air condensed by cbld which best warms the healthy blood. 
!I^e greatest jpoUtical , services are always rendered by the 
mindiiiy. Men i of large miHtary reputaiaon— Hannibd^ 
Gustavuis Addlf&us, Fr^erick, Napoleon — ^have done their 
nobl^t worlooi when hard pressed by misfortune. The 
greatest exploits of Washington were achieved when he had 
the hea-viest . odds a^inist him. .The most illustrious oratory 
s^Ways thnndigrs andilightens out of some tempest which 
threatens ndn to the state — and tjie indivx^al speaker. The 
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far-sliiiimg eloquence of Demostihienes and Cicero caBioout 
of tlie stormy cloud which bore ruin to Athens and to Bome. 
In the piping times of peace they had reared no great 
flocks of oratory. It is the weight of a nation's fall which 
presses such sad prophetic wisdom from Kossuth's mighty 
heart. The best age of England was the time of her jj 
greatest calamity. That hundred years which saw the j 
Spanish Armada on the coast, the scaffold of Kin g Charles | 
in London, and witnessed the exile of his son, saw also I 
Bacon, Harvey and Hobbs, Hooker and Taylor, Fox and I 
Bunyan, Hampden, and Yane, Spenser, Herbert, Shak- ^ 
speare, Milton, Jonson, and the long line of England's 
noble sons ; saw Blake on this water, Cromwell on the 
land, and Newton in the heavens. Her greatest lite- 
rature, science, and character, came from that century of 
storms. And when her own hi urt bled with, the world's 
oppression,, she reached to the Alps, and protected the 
Waldenses whom the Pope was tr^iding under his foot. 
It was in such an age that England bo.e her fairest bud, 
which sorrow broke off from the Saxon tree and plsated 
in this land, with no hedge of shelter but the wild woods, 
no husbandry save that of beasts and savage men. Yet 
New England grew by neglect, and prospej^ in spite of 
pains to kill. The little Puritan bud looked up to heaven, 
and God, "who hold* creation as a rose-bush, in his hand,'* 
smiled, and it opened into rath prophetic bloom. 

The best age of the Christian Church came before " the 
fatal dower ^niich the.first wealthy Pope received it was 
when all the world opposed her, and Heathenism bared its 
sword and struck at Christendona's young neck, "What an. 
age it was wheu the Christiaji .Church was bordered with, 
the red flowers of martyrdom on the outskirts of her 
every province ; nay; when thie metropolis ©f Christendom 
bloomed only scarlet I. No "lower-law divines'' ib that 
day. What an age it i» when the . Catholic Church has 
no blossom mipre radiant than! the" Cardinal's hat — its only 
passion-flower! The great plants, of hmnaaity; grow in 
that little socky belt of land between the ocean and the 
fertile soil; and they^ bloom maturest when they drink 
the salt dew of oceanic storms. . Then and there grow the 
warriors, lawgivers, orators, philosophers, poets, prophets^, 
eaSnts, patriot, and martyi^, who forKi a ehaplet of beauty 
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whiob adorns the heroic brows of Manl Harrow tho land 
with revolution and cinl war, and thare apring up groat 
crops of men. When it rains money, tho world reaps no 
Guoh harrest I 

"How do you suppose I could injure my boy P" asked 
I a mother of a friend ; and the austere onswer was, " Give 
him all he wants, and he is ruined/' Where the city 
shoots the ofiol of the streets, there mushrooms, toadstools, 
and puff-balls come up ; every morning you find them, 
rank and worthlesa ; but in the clefts of the Swiss moun- 
tains, on the edge of ISTew Hampshire rocks, where the 
artist can hardly lay his pgnhal safe, there gleams the Alp- 
blcom, the mountain-gentian, me hare-bell— clean as day- 
light and fair as blue-eyed Lira's topmost star. 

Tho individual man finds the period of excessive pro- 
flperity one of great peril to his moral character. " What 
a bitter lot is yours and father's ! " said a thoughtful boy 
once to his mother ; " we aro hard pushed all round. How 
many of my sisters have died already ! Some one of us is 
always sick; and then our poor relations hang on us a 
heavy load. But our cold-hearted neighbours over tho 
hill there, beyond the great tree, they have had no trouble 
since X was Ibom. Surely it is a very uniust and wicked 
God to let things go on so badly." The deep-jsonled 
mother cleared her eye with her apron, and took her boy 
in her boeobt; and said, " If it be so, it is our neighbours 
who have most cause to complain, md not we. They 
■have 'had nothing' but prosperity; they axe rich, arkd 
getting richer onry too fast. They have no old grand- 
mother to help on in life, no poor relations to dmg to 
their skirts and draw them back, no one of th^i is ever 
sick, no nei^r Mend has died, ; but bee^tme they have no 
changes ikey fear not God. Thej&re cold-hearted, they 
are worldLy atid irreligious. I often pity them, mA J'Ave 
said so to your father. It is we that have had the b^t 
«hance in this world. They vrill doubtless have iheir 
opportunify also in the next. My bojr, there is a gain for 
all thid loss that you speak of, :^r wicked thoughts and 
fiSbtioxis are the omy had things which no man can profit 

. X sometime seo a man with whom isil is prosperofte. 
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What the jBosh vnmtn, Mr. Ghieckaelig has it olL H0 
BCetDS to have boen. born bencal;h a Iwiky phmet. Ho 
began poor, and now is rich. Ko is cautious, and never 
loses ; far-sighted, and lays out hit* plana with mosterbr 
Bkill ; administrative, and executes admirably. His life 
for twenty years has been what, in the streets, they csR a 
" aplondid success." He is an " eminent citizen, high 
on the assessors' books, ond in the opinion of the news* 

nier where he advertises. I know him very well ; ho 
a most successful walk, and I know that all his ven* 
tures prosper when I see him a£ar off. He hoa a " hi^h, 
proswerous voice," and somewhat loftily utters his opimon 
on all matters, whereof ho haa thought nct)img. But his 
poor relations he never recollects ; his prosperous acquaint** 
ances never speak of them to hiniu Mis house is a show- 
box of his estate — a house of the flesh, where the oon> 
fectioner, the upholsterer, and the vintner have done their 
best. ISh wife io a show-woman, yet m£«nt for a better 
purpose, poor thing 1 His children are show-cliildren— 
" babes in the wood" of civilization— >left more htpeleas 
than those other babes described in the ballad, for, look 
wistful as they may, they shall never see " the man, ap- 
proaching from the town." His religion is only decorum,; 
ne has the richest of Bibles, the costliest pew; his real 
God is . the dollar, and a sacrament of copper, of silver, and 
of gold binds him down to earth— a thrt^old cord, whiph 
his soul has now not force enough to snap. - He has no 
elevation of chaxacter. Blamele«i in his mercantile busi;« 
ness, his wppd is good ; no mm doubts it ; his judgment 
is admirable, his plans neyer miscarry; he is "respect- 
able," and no more. He is aU of this world, and^ if there 
were no soul, and no heaven, and no al^olute ju£d&)e, and 
no great manhood, he would be ^e modd msaxi . Ko gr^t 
sentiment throbs in his bosom, no loft^ idea i8 lireloomed 
beneath his roof; his daughter must sit on Jhe^ door-step 
to rejEui the one great book printed in her H&^time.^^ 
hands turn not tiae machinery of noble deeds. . "Xet.ihe 
poor take care of themselves" says he, *^' as I also have 
taken core of myself." " The negro(^ Pnght t<o be slaves ; ii 
is good enough for them.'* Bte sneers at the ** law <Kf 
God," which is above the covetousness of the market ancl 
the statutes cf ihe politician and the oostoms of the par- 
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lour. And 00 ho gooa on, "from greater to greater," as 
the newspapers sa^, but as a wise man says, from worse to 
worse. Above his daily life he sees no " primal virtues 
shine aloft as stars;" no 

*' Ohorlfciea that flootho and heal and blosB 
Aro Hoattorod at hia foot liko flowors." 

But one day a commercial panic, which even that mas- 
terly understandinpf could not foresee, shears off the half 
cf kUB estate, rendmg the otber half to shreds. Siclcness 
fihttlf^s the costly door of his house ; all the well-compacted 
windo;ys rattle at the earthquake of niLvfortune ; chila after 
child drops through the wealthy floors and perishes in 
the unseen night beneath ; a lone and neglected kins- 
woman, no longer *" a distant connection of the family," has 
just cradled his dving babe in her frietidly bosom. Whore 
now is his forgetmlnoss of hiti poor relations P Where is 
the pomp and pride of his riches P His " high, prosperous 
voice" has tihrunken down to a modest, yet mauly tone; 
that fool's bo'it of brittle opinion which he r'elivered so 
readily just now, is shot no m^e at vanity's low mark; 
and arrogance has faded off from that humiliated brow. 
The show- wife and the poor residue of his show-children 
are rbal enough now. Borrow has raised the hxmtan heart 
which prosperity had deeply buried up. The cloud of 
vanity comes down in a caldj thin patter of rain, which 
yet starts new greenness in the thirsty soil, and there 
spring up virtues which else were strangers in that 
ground-— parched with being too near the sun. It is the 
real God he communes with now ; 6ie Infinite, whom no 
iprosperiijr could ever drive away. We cloiso our eyes 
against the ^eat God, but His never dumber nor sleep. 
Tne 'shoW'Bible lies there as id^e as before, on its cushion, 
but the old plain B00&, thmnbed oil over with his mother's 
piety^ — ^who has long since gone where she can bo wise 
mthout study; and pious without Bibles— or by his own 
youthful toiicbj the old Bible comes back to lus bosom^ 
and David, and - John, and Jesus spe£^ comfort to his 
newly-awsiened soul. Through the rents in his estate 
there ccmie in 

: "The oliarities tJmt eoothe, atid heal, and bloss.*' 
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end aboyo tbe ruins of his fortuno, his eyo, doh'ghtod, soos 

*'Tbo primal -drfcuoii Bhino alofli M atara/* 

Nay, gratitude ^es its blessing now on his cheap and 
daily bread. "Wo had boon kst if* we had not bpen 
mined," quoth the real woraan to the husband now freed 
from the worldly devil. 

. In soils too rich, the grain rans all to stalk, and there ia 
no com ; the Egyptian farmer raust mingle sand with the, 
surface of his ground, which olso the Nile enriches over- 
much. The fat greyhovnd, houiied in parlours, the girVa 
playthinjo^, loses alike his power of scent and speed. ^ It 
IS so with men. Honour too easily or early got is a 
curse. " More than a fortune is misfort^^lo," says a wiso 
man. 

There are exceptions— men whom prosjperiiy does not 
injure; whoso gratitude greatens with their success, and 
their charity enlarges witn each increase of meanu. Thmr . 
are the rarest of men, uncommonly well bom, or bred witn ' 
such pai^staking as few ix^ortals &id. Yet I have known 
such. , 

There are others whom adversity itself does not 
teach. The faO., horror of avarice and lust are not com* 
monly seen in the summer of Hfe, when leaves and, flowers 
Mid youthful fruit hide the ^gly nak^ ^P^hs.; but when' 
autumn has shaken down the mut and Wm the.la^ 
away, and winter gibbets the vice ia all its j^m anatomy, 
it is then you know the hatefulness.of avarice and limt« 
jSo the fuU bas^osff of mes^ men is not seen in thepur 
success but in their sorrow. Their tears are melted, P^J^* 
I have known those whom prc^perity maddened, but 
whom adversity did not sober. They fell, but fell only 
bruised and broken, never softened nor mellowed by the 
faU. These also are rare men. They m«flt " wait the 
great teacher Death," before they can adoro their Gfod. ^ 
There are grapes of so poor a stock that tlie suminei^s sun, f 
but sours them, ^d the autunmal £r(»3t, wMoh Wntafl^ 
their leaves, only embitters the fruit ; and when the win- 
ter's wind brings them to the ground, the aU-devouring , 
swine devours not them, but therefrom tnms in ^gosl^ 
away. Sad sight, which the dear, xao^erly 6t>d must 
acsds pity, and so should loving men, , , 
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Oontingal_ Buco08a oommonly h ardeng , the heart. ^ and 
alfiaoSt alwaya ©nervatos the character. The p^Gtioian 
whcjjo office is not contested, the moirohant who has a 
monopoly, the minister without a rival, tho farmer with 
acres too wide and' more fertile than is enough, all these 
are in peril. So ere such as ocquii'e money with too rapid 
swiftness, and every^man to whose house sorrow does not 
now and then come m to wish him good morrow. Excess 
of good fortune is our tmdoing. 

A benevolent man nrhom I knew, very familiar with 
the hearts of men, was on hid way, one morning, to ask a 
charity of a wealthy citizen of the town, when he learned 
that in the three months ju^t passed by, that merchant 
had added the tenth port of a million of dollars to hid 
fortune. My Mend said, "I go on a fool's errand," and 
turned back and aisked not the charity. 
* Beligion does not enter at the golden gate of a man's 
house ; she comes in some other way—comes with the 
doctor or with the sheriff. "He went away sorrowful," 
says the New Testament, " for he had great ^ssessions." 
A man reputed a millionaire, in a large tradmg town of 
America, four or five years ago, used to jnake a mock of 
religion. He never entered a mceting-hoiwe for many a 
year. Charity did not open his crowded purse, nor his 
shrivelled heart. But a commercial crisis mcde him a 
bankrupt, and then religious emotions broke from their 
golden Ifettersj a£td he isought his 0od agiiin. An under- 
ground railro^ conducted this slave of money to a large 
j^lace where ther6 was room for his sou V and he was male 
iree fixjin the bondage of the flesh, by the law of the spirit 
of life; In his native town men mocked when they saw 
him again at the bid parish meertin^'ho^^ his mother's 
lottg-forgotteii seat. J[t was a foohsh laugh ; they ; should 
have known that the blind man had received his sight. 
Was it not to such ftn one thai the greatest of teachers 
said, " Go etnd deli all that thou host, and give to the poor, 
and then shalt thou have treasure in heaven ? " 

You see the same thing in a town or nation. Virtue 
does not grow yelry tall, aor £iow6r very fair in an over- 
prosjperdUB Sfiite. In the time of success a nation is never 
well ruled; the people choose low men' with low aims; 
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Qorrow, distreea, and foar are better counsellors. How soon 
a rougli wind blows the human ohaff out of ofRoo t No 
ninnies for rulers then 1 On a summer festival, or election- 
day in winter, or on a time cort?>;?oratod t9 Christian 
martyrs, when, to glut the oovetousnesa and lust for power 
of the meanest things which ever barked against humAnit^y 
in New England since she shook Arnold irom her robe- 
when wealthy Boston sends an innocent man into bondage 
for ever— boys padded with cotton — substitute for boay 
as for conscience 1 — men's red coats upon their bsioks, 
marching to and costly music — ^play at soldier; and 
theytluak: "Hew many eyes look on UB,,.i»nd how our 
pretty cousins will admire at the spectacle { But when war 
blows its horn, such boys go home to their mothers, and 
bearded, manly men bring the firelock to the shoulder, 
and only to me and drum wheel into colunm and. stead- 
fastly march away, thinking of the fight beforo them and 
the hearts breaking at home. ; • 

In her povertv and sadness, in her fear and peril, in the 
name of God, America made Washington her President ; 
but strong, inipudent, rich, she declared theK> was J' no 
higher law/* and put in her chief oj65.ces the mean things 
which we Imowl America in ^wril, poor, w^k, oppressed, 
lx>re great men— the B«volutionary family 5 now strong, 
rich, tyrannical, she fills her offices with men of euch stuff 
and stamp as we behold. She puts base ^jsen^ in her 
cabinets, .to make foolishness 'Oie national council | ham 
men also' in. her judicial seats, to ^ecute wickedness es ., 
law ; base mcai in diplomacy, " to lie abroad" for their own 
behoof. 

In 1776, with no ally, in poverty, the two million j&»e- ^ 
rien of America fell back on the univers&l rights of 
humani^, and appealed to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for . the rectitude of their intentions. In 18dp, ,tlie 
twenty million denied every rule of moraliipr, every precej^t 
of religion,, made Atheism the first nrmciplo m : jiheir 
government, and enacted the Euffitive Slave Bill, with tho 
consent of Boston, and the Norm's consent ; r^-enacted it 
the next year^ Boston a second time giving her vote. JSUhe 
nation has enforced it ever since, Boston voluntarily offer- 
ingjber unlawM hand. • <' 

Bior America, in 1776, asks Canada to oomeandbe £1^ 
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with ti8, ftwd flonds an amy to help ; but rich America, in 
X85i;- seeks to enslave Cuba and Hayti. 

In 1771, while Gr6at Britain was clutohing at our liberty^ 
Goyerhor Hutchinson, 'a son of Boston, the ayaricious 
creature of tHe throne—money and power the gods of his 
idolatTy'r-—TOade ai Proclamation of ThanJtagiving, and gave 
as reason for gratitude, that "civil and rdigious liberties 
are -continued. The Boston ministers came together, and 
considered and refused to read it—all but Mr. Pembex*ton, 
the governor's p»jeet, and when he began it the patriots of 
the ciongregation turned their backs on the smug oificial, 
and left the polluted spot. All the rest refused to read 
the proclamation but, instead, agreefl to "implore of 
Almighty God the restoration of lost l .berties." "VPTiere, 
then, was " lower-law ^vinity ?'*^ Then, Boston waa poor ; 
she had only sixteen thousand men, not four milUons of 
mon6y» In 1851, from his illegal dungeon in the chained 
Court B|!ouse, Thomas Sims sent round his petition to the 
churches of Boston for prayer in his behalf; but of all the 
incumbents of the Boston pulpit, the fourscore successors 
of tho Mayhows and thei Coopers of old time, not six could 
re^ an unoffending black man*s prayer, that he might be 
restored to hia inedienable rights, when an exceptional 
.man' spoke of the higher law of God in his meetings 
houses indignant parishioners turned their backs on the 
minister — ^turned Christianity out of the house— ftdfiUing 
tiie Scripture; that the disciple shall suffer with, his Lord; 
I^ow, Bosim is rich^ 'With a hundred and sixiy'thousand 
men in her t>686m, and two: hundred and tweniy-five 
million dollars in her purse. 

In 1765, 'Bosf^n made a stamp officer i^si his post, 
and swear imder the liiberty Tree never to issue a smgle 
stamp. 3jtt. l860i when the Fugitive nSlave BEl passed 
Congress, the citizens of Boston-^wealthy Boston—fired 
e huildrcd guuEt, in token of rejoicingly on the great grieen 
of the mty. I^ng since the Tories cut down laberty Tree 
to build a « IMtm^ 

' In 1769, the farmers and niechanics of Lexiugton would 
"djtink nomoretea" tp theiinlaw^ was taken off; 
and; 11^1778^ poor Boston, With the co^ to help her, 
threw^^into i2ie ooeanthat taxed herb whidi was the ve]|icle 
Wheri^ fyranuy hoped to ride aofoss the land. Yotir'and 
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my fathers, after Bolomn deliberation, did it, when we 
Were poor, in spite of King and Ohurch, and Iiords and 
Commons. But, in 185 0> Boston held a "Union Meeting" 
in Faxienil Hall, and resolved that the stealers of men 
should pursue their craft in the citjr of Hancock and 
Adams and Mayhew and Cooper. 

In 1770, the British Commissioner of Revenue could 
not tarry in Boston, but must retreat to tho castle on an 
island. But in 1854, the men-stealers in Boston are more 
safe than the most estimable citizens ; they are welcome. 

In 1766, Boston sjughb the "total abolishing of 
Slavery six years later even the burgosses.of Virginia 
covenanted with each other to import no slaves, and buy 
none brought over; in 1773, the town of Medfield — only 
a haniiet then — wanted a " final period put. to that most 
cruel, inhuman, and. unchristian practice, the slave-trade;" 
and Massachusetts remonstrated against the sale of slaves 
and the condition of Slavery. But, in 1850;, tho meanness 
and the money of Boston assembled at a Union Meeting, 
in Faneuil BjaU,: to assure the ekveholders that a man 
might safel;^ be kidnapped iiji Boston 1 Nay, a famous 
Doctor of Bivinily pubucly deolar&l in a lecture, that, to 
" save the Union, he " would send into bondage the child 
of my affections, the wife of my bosom, nay, the mother 
that bore me I " The audience answered with applauses lond 
and long; only one great, honest soul, cried out " Damna- 
tion!" In 1854, ;^e South demands the restoration of 
the African slave-trade; and a Boston minister— too 
orthodox to reckon a man a Ohristian who denies that 
Mary's son \b also God — hints his cowardly approval of 
the scheme. 

In time of wariljv'lKi^Bton had for- her agent in England 
Americans for&ost'Ma^ her own son, who began his career 
by filling th<^ moulds in pt^ow-chandler's shop, and ended 
by taking the thunder frc^the doud, and the sceptre &om 
grants * and Boston 8us|^u&ed him in his bravest word. 
But, in 1854, the leading^political and: commercial news- 
papers of i(he same Boston addressed the only anti-Slavery 
senator which Massachusetts hb had in Congress since the 
days when Colonel Pickering held his seat, asking him to 
resign—for the Mend of humanity " belonged.to no Jbealthy 
poHticai organization." . , , 
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In 1769, oppressed Boston advocated: the right of freo 
apeech ; a town mooting declared that " a legal meeting of 
tho town of Beaton is an assembly where a noble freedom 
of sncooh is always expected and maintained — ^where men 
thinic aa they iplease, and apeak as thoy think." " And such 
an assembly, adds patriotic poor little Boston, " has been 
the dread and often the scom-ge of tyrants." In 1860, 
Boston shut up Faneuil Hall, and forbid all freedom of 
speeoh; there must be "no agitation." In 1854, tho 
Supremo Court of the United States seeks to procure an 
indictment and inflict a fine of three hundred dollars and 
imprisonment for twelve months on men who, in the same 
Faneuil Hall, stirred up the minds of the peo;^le to keep 
the precepts of Christianity, and defend tne inalienable 



In 1768, the British Government sought to prosecute the 
printers of a patriotic paper in Boston, but the Grand Jury 
refused a bill. In 1851, in the same Boston, fifteen hun- 
dred citizens thereof, one for each illegal grog-shop, then 
oiBlcially known to be in the city, entered into a solemn 
compact, and gave their names to the City Marshal ; 
volunteering to escort to eternal bondage a poor, friendless 
negro boy. 

In 1774, the British tyrant shut up the port of poor 
Boston, and the adjoining towns opened their harbours 
and said, " Use our wharves without cost, ye that suffer !" 
In 1851, when Lynn, Worcester, Marblehead, and Kew 
Bedford declared they would keep the commandments of 
Jesus of Nazareth and the New Testament's golden rule, 
and no fugitive slave should be torn from their municipal 
bosom, the leading political and commercial new^apers of 
Boston called on her merchants to refiise to trade with 
these four Christian towns. 

Once, Boston and America appealed to the law of Na- 
ture and Nature's God. It was when Boston and America 
were ]poor, In 1851, 1862, 1853, and 1854, Boston and 
Amenca declared there was no law of God above the Fu- 
gitive Slave BiU. 

When America was poor, a single colony in the wilder- 
ness, owning but a single " Mayflower," with nothing but 
clams for their food, t^ose stem Calvinistic fathers of the 
land Hfted up their hands and thanked God that "we 
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HTQ pormittod, to . suok of tho abundance of the seas and 
treasures hid in the sands," and sought to establish free- 
dom all over tliis western wilderness. JSTow, America, with 
five-and-twenty millions of people, with five million tons of • 
shipping white-blossoming on all the seas, with more than, 
seven thousand million dollars of property, is longing to 
encircle with chains the whole American commonwealth 
of freemen, and spread the ourse of bondage from the Goilf 
of Mexico to the most Northern lakes ; nay, to plant this 
Upas by the borders of the Amazon that it may reach far 
as the Andes, and drop its lecherous distilment oU over tho 
South American contment. 

In 1636, when Massachusetts was poor, not a settlement 
twenty miles in the interior, not a shore-line fifty miles 
long, she established Harvard GoUege, and therefore once 
levied a tax of a peck of com, or twelve penc^ on each 
householder in the province. But now, in fifteen States 
of the affluent Union, it is a felony to teach one of tho 
labouring classes to road and write ; nay, for a Mulatto 
mother to teach her daughter to read the golden rule of 
Jesus in the New Testament. This very year, Mrs, 
Douglas has been gaoled thirty days for teaching fre$ black 
children to read ! 

In 1772, even the burgesses of Virginia wished to 
abolish the slave trade. Jefferson and Patrick Henry, 
noble sons of the afBicted colony, sought to emancipate 
all her slaves. The author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence trembled for Virginia when he remembered that • 
God is justi In 1854, Virginia counts " negroes as the 
connecting link between man and the brute creation." Jjo. 
1778, the Articles of Confederation between the revolu- 
tionary colonies allowed the slave to escape &om State to 
State ; no compact authorized the master to go over the 
border for his prey. But, in 1850, the cne-and-thirty 
wealthy States authorized the master to pursue his fugitive 
at the expense of the Federal Government, in every State, 
and tread down its law : nay, if a man gives bat a cup of 
cold water to the hunted fugitives, he is to be fined a tnouf 
sand dollars and put in gaol for six months fi)r each 
offence. Only last week a Fugitive Slave Bill Judge 
fined a man three thousand dollars for aiding three fd.« 
low Chrisfciaiw to keep their freedom in the ** Democratic 
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State " of Michigan I America puts a penalty on all the 
Ohriatian virtuea. 

Just before the Bevolution, Boston was so noble in de- 
fence of the rights of her citizens, that in the Parliament 
of corruption her conduct was despotically stigmatized aei 
a "defiance of all legal authority;" her "inhabitants must 
be treated as aliens r Massachusetts could not be governed 
unless, said an organ of the ministry, " the laws shall 
be so changed as to give to the kings the appointment of 
the council, and to the sheriffs the sole power of returning 

i'uries." Mayhew wrote: "God gave the Israelites a 
dug in his anare^* because they had not sense enough to 
like a free commonwealth." But„ in 1850, Boston invited 
and welcomed a decree of her masters, dictated at the 
Capitol, which drove more than five hundred of her inno- 
cent citizens into exile ; nay, in her zeal to make a man 
a slave, she put chains around her own Oourt House, and 
the judges of Massachusetts crawled imder on the way 
each " to his own place I" The ministers — ^there were 
a few noble exceptions — T)reached, Down with God 
and up with the Fugitive Slave Bill ! — ^preached it and 
Uvedit. 

The minions of power arrested our own John Hancock, 
in 1768.^ The Governor of Massachusetts—appointed by 
the Crown — ^the good old State elected no such enemies of 
Freedom then — ^with his Chief Justice and other tools of 
the king, wished "to take off the original incendiaries," 
and send Samuel Adams over seas " for trial," that is, for 
execution : Edes and Gill, the patriotic printers, " trum- 
peters of sedition," and others now of famous memory, 
authors of " treasonable and seditious writings," were to 
share the same fate. But such was the force of a right- 
eous public Opinion in all New England, that the counsel 
of the ungodly was carried headlong, and the crafty taken 
in their own net. Look at Boston now ; remember the 
attempts of the Fugitive Slave BiU Judge last summer to 
construct a "misdemeanour" out of speeches made in 
Faneuil Hall against the attempt of his kinsmen to kidnap 
a man in our own streets I Where is the aneient love 
of justice and the rights of men which brought our Puritan 
mothers here, and fired our fathers for the greatest of re- 
volutions! "Wait and see! 
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, These ore the perils of prosperity. God bo merciful to 
iia I We are not only wicked and cowardly in our conduct 
and character; wo are mean and vidgar. Our fathers 
lived in times of trouble which tried men's souls. We . 
are exposed to a sadder trial which more dangerously rooks 
tho man. For forty years the nation has hod no outward 
perp, no war, no famine, nothing to fear from abroad. 
We have increased amazingly in numbers and riches. 
Now the nation is drunk with power and nauseous with 
wealth. We are like the savages in the neighbourhood of 
the Rocky Mountains, who, when the green com came, 
sat down , to eat and rose up to play, and. .ate tiU. their 
health went from them : every tenth man died. I suppose 
a prophet, who was as sternly merciful as Jesus of Naza- 
reth, would pray for some great affliction, some famine^ 
some pestilence, some war, some bankruptcy, that the 
nation might recover its soberness once more, and also 
remember its God. 

When the Hebrews were rich and easy, they relapsed 
into the licentiousness of the Tyrians or Chaldees, the Phi- 
listines or Egyptians. With what savage rods did Isaiah 
and Jeremiah scourge their own people I But when war 
came, when the temple smoked, the exiles hung their harps 
on the willows of !Babylon, and thought of Mount Zion 
and the Jehovah who had brought them out of the iron 
house of bondage. It was at such times that there sprung 
up, in the "religious comer of their heart, the hopes of a 
Messiah and a " kingdom of heaven." 

I know not what is before us. Some calamity : for no 
doubt America, like other natioiiE, must have her time of 
trouble ; a day of sickness when she also will sit with 
ashes on her head, and pray to the God of the red men we 
have slain, and the black men we have enslaved, and then 
find mercy. 

Calamity is not half so calamitous as constant prosperity. ' 
When the prodigial, in riotous living, is wasting his sub- 
stance with dice, and wine, and harlotsji he thinks not of 
his father ; but when the husks are refiised him, he then 
saysj "How many hired servants of my father's have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger ! I will 
arise and go to my father, and ask that I may be made, 
not his son, but oflly one of his lured servan^^ 

VOL. VIII. K 
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It IS imdor buoIi oircumstnnoos that you and I or© livmg, 
and are to work oat our redemption and achieve our 
character. Great success is a great temptation. It was- a 
wise Roman poet who said, "It is a hard thing not to 
betray your morals to your riches, and when you become 
many a Oroosua in wealth, to bo a singlo I^uma in yoiir 
virtue." 

In prosperity consider that, after all, the great thing in 
life_ is man's soul, his highest powers, their delight and 
their duty. 

There runs an old story, I know not how old, of John, 
the son of Zebedee, richest of Galilean fishermen. " Como 
and follow mo," said Jesus to the young man, in his 
father's ship, mending the nets. Pleased with the atten- 
tion, and greedy of honour and power, John forsook all 
and followed him, not knowing what manner of spirit ho 
was of. As they wont up to Jerusalem, the Samaritans 
would not let Jesus enter their village, and John asked if 
he should command fire to come down from heaven and 
consume them. Jesus replied, " The Son of man is not 
come to destroy, but to save." 

John was wroth, but said nothing. As they drew nigh 
to Jerusalem, that " son of thunder " thought the king- 
dom of heaven should presently appear : he himself de- 
sired to take it by force ; and he asked Jesus, " Let me 
drink of thy cup, and be baptized with thy baptism ; 
let me sit at thy right hand, and be lord over all the 
eleven." 

Jesus answered, " The lofty seat, it is not mine to give ; 
but thou shalt drink of my cup, and be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with." 

And John's foolish heart was gladdened in him, for ho 
said, " Surely his cup is delight, and his baptism the sacra- 
ment of power." 

But that night John imw Jesus in his agony, yet only 
dimly perceived the angel that came and strengthened him. 
He bsheld the " marshal's guard " seize the world's great 
prophet; and, fearful lest the officers should seize him 
also, he shrunk into the crowd, crouching down amid the 
maidens about Herod's palace. He sat down afar off, and 
looked on the crucifixion; and when, Jesus cried, "My 
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God I why host tliou forsaken moP" ond gave u^) the 
ghost, John's weak heart failed in him and he fainted, and 
women assisted him. 

But presently ho fled into Galileo, and there his towns- 
men mocked him : " Ha I ha I thou that wouldst sit at tho 
right hand of tho Messiah I" The magistrates set their 
e^es on him--" This fellow wa« also with Jesus I a pes- 
tilent man, like his master ; but we will bring liim to his 
senses I"- — and they cast him into prison. Death looked 
through the bars of his grate, and his shadow fell thick 
and ugly on the prison floor, and John was ready to perish;' 
Then he tasted the cup of his Master. 

Escaping from the gaol, he was driven from city to city, 
and then he was also baptized with the baptism of Christ. 
But that great Angel who had been with the Hebrew 
children in the Babylonian furnace, and brought them out 
unharmed, no smell of fire on their garments' hem, who 
had been also with Jesus alike in his temptation and his 
agony, came likewise to John ond touched his eyes, speak- 
ing in the still small voice to his innermost, and the " son 
of thunder " declared, " God is love, and he that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him." When" an old 
man, his companions took him, at his request, on his couch, 
and carried him to the assembly of Ohnstiaus at Ephesus, 
that he might bid them a last farewell; and he said, 
"Little children, love one another I" and passed on. 
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VI. 

THE EFFECT OF SLAVERY ON THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE.— A SERMON PREACHED AT THE MUSIC 
HALL, BOSTON, ON SUNDAY, JULY 4, 1858. 



" Wo hold thoBO truths to bo Bolf-evidont, that nil men oro orentod 
equal ; that they are ondowed by thoir Oreator \>irith cortain inolienablo 
rights ; that among theso aro iifei liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
uesB." — What our tathors Raid in their Declaration. 

" Whatsoever yo would that men should do unto you, do ye oven bo 
unto thorn." — What Jesus said, in the soreuth chapter of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, the twelfth Terse. 

There are three great events in American history. The 
first is the Discovery of the Continent ; the second, the 
Landing of the Pilgrims in New England, who hrought 
the Teutonic seed of a new form of civilization ; the thirds 
the Declaration of Independence, when new ideas of go- 
vernment were clearly set forth, destined to have a great 
influence on the development of manlcind. This is not 
only the national anniversary : it is the birthday of whole 
families of republics that we know not of as yet ; for it 
must have a future more glorious than the past or the 
present. 

Let you and. me make the highest religious use of this 
great day. Religion includes <all duties, individual and 
social—the self-protection that I owe to my own person, the 

?hilanthropy due to my kind, and patriotism, the virtue 
owe my nation. Eacn man has a human character, ge- 
neral elements common to mankind ; an individual charac- 
ter, special elements peculiar to himself; and a national 
character not less. Patriotism is a great religious duty : 
it is philanthropy modified by the need of the hour, and 
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intonfiified towards ono epecial" people — ^not'that wo'Iovo 
mankind less, but our country more. It is the applioation 
of justice to our own nation. 

^ The Americans are making a new experiment in human 
history. The discovery of the continent was not more 
strange in 1492 than the American llcpublio is now. This,i 
also, is a New World amongst the governments of the 
earth. Qreat abstract truths become great facts in tho in" 
stitutions of tho people ; the word becomes flesh ; what at 
first is a great thought is at last to be miUions of men^ 
their character moulded by the institutions. 

Commonly, political parties in any country agree in tho 
end they seek, varying only in the means thereto. So tho 
difierence between them is not moral, belonging to tho 
ethics of government; but economical, belonging to the 
technics of administration : it relates to measures, not 
principles. But to-day it is not so with ns. There ars 
two parties in America, neither yet completiBly understand- 
ing Its principles or its destmation. One is the party of 
Freedom, tendmg to democracy, which must secure welfare 
and progress to the whole peoj^le; the other is the 
party of Slavery, tending to despotism, which must diminr 
ish progress, lessen welfare, and end in the ruin of the 
people. 

On this great day, remembering that we are all Ameri- 
cans, each having his stake in the common fence, reU" 
giously owing great patriotism to cur common country, 
let us look at our special duty as citizens of this new re- 
public ; and so I ask your attention to some thoughts on 

The Effect of Slavery on the American People." I 
shall say much of principles, ideas, and facts; of individual 
men very little. 

To imderstand the matter fuUy, and see the effect of 
Slavery, look a minute at son^^ of the cluef peculiarities of. 
our political institutions. 

In the middle ages, throughout the grater part of Sur 
rope, there prevailed a form of govemnont which looks 
strange to you and me. Yicariousness was the general 
rule in religion and politics: neither Church nor State 
was amenable to the people. 

First, the clergy were responsible for the religion of thQ 
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peoj^Io; that is, ono man in throo or four thousand was 
thought answerable for the future welfare of all the rest. 
The clergy made an ecclesiastical theology, and called it 
Divine revelation; they e»»tablished ecclesiastical core- 
monies, which they named the ordinances of God. The 
people were only to believe the one and practise the other, 
and their coUing and election were made sure ; for the 
priest cilaimod to emok with authority superior to human 
consciousness. "Believe" and "Obey" were his two 
commands : " trust our office, and not your own soul I" 

Second, the kinff and the aristocracy were responsible 
for the politics of the people : they made, expounded, and 
administered the statute Jaws, claiming authority above 
the collective interests or collective conscience of the peo- 
ple. The magistrate's statutes were a finality : the people's 
need and right were none. The official did not propose 
statutes ; he made them, and enforced. Then the Church 
and State wer6 both accounted Divine — ^that is, the^final 
and ultimate authority. The priest, king, or noble, all 
claimed to hold of God, not of mankind ; they were feuda- 
tories under Him, responsible to God, not to man. The 
ecclesiastical or political ruler had all the command and 
mght ; only obedience and duty belonged to the ruled. 
The long or noble was the ^State, the priest the Church. 
- So the political man said to the people, " Keep the 
statute law we make for you; pay the taxes, of money in 
peace-time, of blood and yet more money in war-time; 
and then mind yotir own business. Leave us alone, either 
to enjoy the passive dignity of reigning, lilce King Log, 
or to practise the active work of nmng, like King Snake. 
Bo shall it go well with you here. We are responsible to 
God for you, and in heavy pains and penalties in the next 
life are we held in bond. You are responsible to us, and 
in heavy pains and penalties shall we hold you in bond in 
this life. God is our law, and we are yours." 

This royal vicariousness went through all society; the title 
to office and land all ran from the king or noble, not from 
the individual ]possessor, or the collective mass of men. 

The ecclesiastical man said to the people, " Believe the 
doctrines we teach. You may understand theji when you 
can : that is not necessary to salvation ; for the Scripture 
toys, *He that believeth not shall be; damned;* but it 
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smyB nothinji against him that imderstandeth not. Belief 
on hearsay 18 better than knowledge by reason and oonr 
science. You can get things by roto, if you cannot by 
heart. Comply with the ceremony, oonfess and do po- 
na jco ; bring your babies to baptism, elso they are di),mned 
for your neglect, end you for their ruin ; pay the tithes 
and other Church dues ; and then inind your own bvfti- 
noss. Leave it for us to make the catechism ; you are only 
to commit it to memory ^ for us to administer the cere- 
monies, and propitiate God with our prayers and self- 
mortification of the flesh : so shall it go well with you 
hereafter, and we will put you through this fife into the 
kingdom of heaven. \Ve are responsible to God for you ; 
and the roar of hell is in our ears ail day long and all 
night ; but you are responsible to us for your deeds, words, 
thoughts, feelings, belief; and you shall hear the crackling 
of fagots imless you do as we bid. Don't talk to us about 
your ' souls human nature is good for nothing. God ia 
our religion, and we are yours." 

This sacerdotal vicariousness likewise ran through all 
society. No church-doctrines held under humanitv, either 
of reason or instinct, individual or collective ; all held im- 
der the priesthood, which had eminent domain over human 
consciousness. Salvation depended on the Church, not on 
the faith or works of saint or sinner. The priest opened 
and shut the gates of heaven : tickets of entrance were 
to be bought at his o£ice, and could not be had elsewhere, 
either of man or God. 

Such was once the theory of the Divine State and Divine 
Church, the twofold kingdom of God on earth. It was 
the best thing men had in those days : let us not grumble. 
Man is honest always, and does tne best, he knows how. 
You and I were as faithful when we stumbled and babbled, 
as to-day when we talk and go alone. Mankind was a baby 
once— a stupid boy, it seems to you and me — ^but he turns 
out a pretty promising child. liet us not quarrel with the 
hole in wnich our mthers once burrowed, nor the rude 
wigwam which they built over it and named the Divine 
Church and State. !E)ach was once the best of its kind 
on earth ; and if our building be better, it is because 
theirs was worse and came earUer. 

So much for these vicarious institutions. 
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Now in. America we have somewhat changed that ' state 
of things. The political and ecclesiastical functionary is 
the servant, the people master, now. Yet it is true that 
here and there in religions affairs some ecclesiastical man 
still claims 'Diyine right to dictate to the people, setting 
his authority abbve their reason, and magisterially telling 
what they must take for piety, theolooiy, and morality: 
But he does it with such self-distrust and painful fear, he 
is so afraid of disturbing any powerful wickedness, that it 
is plain he thinks the popular stream, fed by all the rains 
of heaven, is stronger than the ecclesiastical dam said to 
be built as miraculously as the Neptunian walls of Troy 
divine. Nay, he fears lest by some freshet of humanity, 
caused through the breaking up of winter, or the melting 
of distant and time-honoured snows, thought everlast- 
ing, it may be swept off, carried out to sea, and whelmed 
for ever in the ocean, nor ever heard of more. So the 
man hoists "the gate of the churl's dam, and lets the 
stream run free." This sacerdotal vicariousness will not 
last long in America. The ecclesiastical Ezekiel stands 
in the Church vallev of dry bones, and says, Come from 
the four winds, O Spirit ! and breathe upon these slain, 
that they may live V* But the angel of humanity an- 
swers, " Son of man, not so I Let the dead bury their 
dead I follow thou me : behold, I make all things new. 
Egyptian and ecclesiastical mummies, come not back again. 
Forward, O son of man I forward I" 

In the State the political man counts himself servant, 
not master. Let President Votedin say in his proclama- 
tion to the people, " Gentlemen, I am your superior, and 
you are my servants ; you are to do as I say if he should 
try to act thereon, there would be state of things pre- 
sently. The people alone are primitive and final, the 
magistrate derivative, provisional, and responsible. The 
American legislative, judiciary, or executive, is only an 
attorney of the manifold and thirty-million-headed people ; 
a servant hired expressly to make, expound, and administer 
certain statute laws, wmch are amenable to the people and 
reversible thereby. Magistrates are " select men," not the 
town which " selects " them. Mr. Banks is the hired rnan 
of Massachusetts, set to do the goverrang of the Com- 
monwealth, responsible to his employers ; not less than if 
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he wore still the hired man of Mr. Strikeandblow, and &et 
to do blaoksmithing. The President and Vice-Preaident, 
the two-and-thiity Governors, the Judges, chief and puny, 
aU the honourable members of Congress, three hundred 
of them, all the State legialators, about six thousand by 
my counting — ^these are all servants, operatives in that 
great Wtional mill which is owned by Mr. w^erican 
People, a respectable gentleman who is rather a new comer 
on this continent, though of pretty ancient family. He has 
some personal property, three million square miles of real 
Instate, well fenced on the east and west by a natural 
ditch, pretty distinctly bounded on the north by'the grounds 
of his father, old Mr. English People, a very respectable 
gentleman, and a rich, not to be meddled with in noste, a 
citizen of very eminent gravity. On the south the border 
line is not less clear, but more variable : there Mr. People 
abuts on his poor relations, whom he respects not because 
he fears not, and so he tunis his cows into their pastures, 
and sends his naughty boys to rob their hen-roosts, and steal 
their water-melons, and commit nianifold waste and damage. 
I say all these functionaries are but servants in the great 
mill where Mr. American People is trying to manufiMJture 
welfare. Ministers abroad are his bagmen, runners, drum- 
mers, and other factotums, whom he sends off on his public 
business. Generals and commanders, with epaulettes on 
their shoulders, and plumes in their bonnets, and red coats 
on tlieir backs, and tinkling ornaments all about them, wiCh 
theii.' manifold subordinates, are only the sea and land police, 
to prowl about this great, national mill, and see that no 
stranger comes to steal or kiU. Let them w:ear their finery 
with ^h&t pride they may, and strut their hour, and talk 
big : he holds them £Ul to strict account, and to the chiefest 
of them, every four years, says, "Depart thou hence; 
thou must be no longer steward. Give place to a more hon- 
ourable man than thou.*' In the State all this vicariousness 
is gone ; office is a trust, not a right ; the select man is a 
servant, the sdecting people master. For personal conduct 
and reputation each man: is amenable to the common hu- 
manity of all, for personal character amenable only to Gtod. 
But each official operative in the national mill for conduct 
and character must answer not only to his God, but to 
the people, the mill-owner. 
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Thoooraoy, tho priest power; monaroli^", tlio one-inari 
power ; and oligaroliy, the few-men power — are three forms 
of vicarious government over the people, perhaps for them, 
not by them. Democracy is direct self-government over 
all the people, for all the people, by all the people. Our 
institutions are demooratio: theocratic, monarohio, oligarchic 
vicariousncss is all gone. We have no Divine vicar who is 
rosponsiblo to God for our politics and religion ; only a 
lumian attorney, answerable to the people for his official 
work. The axis of rotation has changed : the equator of 
tho old oiviliaotion passes through the poles of the new. 
Tills makes some change in the geography of both Chur(ih 
and State, 

Then the American government is industrial as well as 
democratic. The nation is not organized to plunder, but 
to earn. The people are not mihtary, disposed to fight, 
but yet have ^eat fighting power. Such is the individual 
variety of action, your and my personal freedom, such the 
national unity of action, compacting all to one great body, 
that the people wiU prove terrible fighters whenever the 
worst comes to the worst ; and in this stage of civilization 
I think the ploughman is not safe unless he have a sword 
08 well as a share. Yet the Americans are not military, 
disposed to kill and plunder, but industrial, inclined to 
create and earn ; hence, in power for present welfare and 
future progress, we have an immense superiority over other 
nations of the world. 

All human property is the result of toil, which is hand- 
work, and thought, which is head-work. In the indus- 
trial democracy wealth is rated proportionally higher 
than in the vicarious governments of ancient and modem 
Europe ; for here it is not balanced by any corresponding 
weight. There the father bequeathed ms irresponsible 
office 'as family estate to his son or daughter, who were 
held royal, noble, gentle, because they inherited more than 
the nms of men. Here no man bequeathes office, honour, 
title — only money, which represents power to buy all 
marketable things, and in America there are few things 
not marketable. Hence money is valued not simply as 
personal and immediate power of use and beauty,, but also 
aa the power of powers, future ability to determine the 
social mik of the next generation. If the grandson of Dr. 
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Franklin l)o poor, and a tailow-ohandlor, nobody tTiinlw 
much bottpr oi him beoaiiso ho had the greateat of au Amori- 
oana'for hia ancestor ; and if ho is rich, nobody will much 
caro whether he is the son of a tallow-chandler or tho 
greatest American. In Boston, when men set up a pic- 
ture ^r statue of that great, noble mon, they do not ask 
tho tallow-chandlers, the wprking men, nor tho philoso- 
phers, the thinking men, to come and do it ; they ask 
only tho rich men, who represent tho wealth of labour, 
and rhetoricians, whose words but ventUatethe thought of 
some great actual thinker, probably a dead one; they 
do not ask either tho present or the future Franklins to 
do the work. 

In a New England town, within forty years, four men — 
each poor at first, rather mean and dishonourable, with 
great mercantile talent for acquisition, the himgry eye of 
covetousness, and the iron fist of accumulation— ^ave died 
and left some eight millions of dollars : their children 
now occupy the foremost social positions in that town. 
So long as the live money is above ground and circulat- 
ing, nobody counts them dishonoured by the huxiible 
station or pecuniary vices of the dead covetousness be- 
neath. If they have money, wit is imputed : when the 
money fails, the respectability will slide with it. In the 
industrial democracy money is proportionally more power- 
ful than elsewhere, for " it answereth aU thmgs." Hence 
it is the chief object of ambition with the hopeM youth, 
and the chief object of veneration with servile men, young 
or old. This is better than of old time : it is better that 
we worship the dollar, which represents creative toil, 
than the sword, which is the symbol of destruction and 
violence. 

Property is created by toil and thought. In the free 
States it is commonly easy for the industrious, forecasting, 
and temperate man to obtain a generous competence ; but 
great fortunes are made only by using the toil and thought 
of many men. In the North great fortunes are commonly 
made in trade. The merchant is a trader : he buys to sell, 
and hires to let. If honest, he thereby injures no one; 
but if also successful, he grows rich through help of the 
toil and thought of other men, who are stimulated and 
served by him as much as he by them. Yet the prizes 
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are few, and not too great for the risk. In the !N"orth 
the trading class is held in great honour. It is industrial, 
and so in harmony with our institutions. It is likely 
to become rich, and so possessed of the object of youthful 
ambition and servile veneration. Here it is what the 
priests are in Italy, what the high soldiers are in Eussia 
and France, and the nobility and gentry in England. 
The ablest practical talent does not go to science, litera- 
ture, politics, but to trade. 

This scheme of government works pretty weU for us : 
it leads to welfare now, and promises progress for the 
future. I will not say that our industrial democracy se- 
cures all the advantages of each other form of goverament, 
and escapes from all their ills. It is a new experiment, 
not complete nor perfect. Its present form, even in the 
most enlightened State^ is qmte imperfect. What the 
steam-engine and printing-press were fifty years ago, com- 
pared with what they are now, that is the industrial de- 
mocracy of this day, compared with its future glories. But 
two things are indisputable : — 

First, it thrives best where it is purest, least mixed 
with any alloying element ; and so in the Iforth it pro- 
duces more welfare and progress than in the South. 

Second, it produces its most beneficial results where it 
has been longest at work. This appears by comparing the 
old States of New England with the new States of the 
West ; for here the higher results of democracy appear in 
the form of science, literature, art, philanthropy, better 
developed character. All these things require time, for they 
are plants of slow growth. 

So much for the general institutions of America, which 
distiuguish our government from others. 

Now see the effect of Slavery on the people under these 
peculiar institutions. 

Slavery is an exceptional institution, which we have 
taken or kept £rom old tune. It belongs to that rule of 
vicariousness, or rather to a time of barbarism before that. 
It is wholly foreign to a democracy, hostile to its funda- 
mental principle. Slavery is property in man. By nature 
each man is a unit of human substance, having all the 
primitive, natural- rights of humanity.*; By Slavery he is 
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reduced to a fraction, with none of the primitive, natural 
rights of humanity. He is bound to do the duties his 
mostor sets, and not only has no remedy, but no right. 

In America Slavery is mainly limited to such as have 
African blood in their veins, though this is sometimes 
pretty well mixed with Saxon blood. The influence of 
Slavery appears in two forms; first, as it affects the 
coloured man ; and next, as it affects the white man. 

I. Of its effects upon the coloured man. All comipulsory 
toil is not necessarily degrading. Farmer Hillside has two 
lazy-bodied sons : he makes them work and earn ; else they 
get neither breakfast, nor dinner, nor supper, only a hard, 
cold bed. It is for their good, not their narm, nor merely 
through his selfishness, that he does so. Professor Black- 
board has two lazy-minded daughters : ho makes them 
study and learn, for their sakes more than his. It does tho 
girls good : by-and-by they will be thankful for it. Grim 
necessity forces the human race to toil and think : man- 
kind is not degraded, but elevated, by this compulsion of 
the infinite Father, who in our flesh enacts this benignant 
law, " In the Bwe^t of thy face sh&lt thou eat bread." Toil 
and thought are alike an honour and a dignity to man- 
kind. But Slavery degrades its victims, worsens and 
belittles them in the qualities of man. I do not deny that 
to the bondmen Slavery teaches certain special things 
which they would not nave learned so soon in A&ica, 
perhaps not at all ; things, too, which, under other circum- 
stances, had been a virtue and an elevation : now they are 
forced on them, not only against their will, but for their 
master's good, and meant for the slave's hurt. 

1. Slavery degrades tJie slave. It aims to pervert his 
nature. It is the excellency of the slave that he repudiates ' 
his own individualism, is pliant before his master's foreign 
will. It is the excellency of the man that he keeps his 
individualism at the utmost cost, and holds himself rigid 
and impenetrable against all foreign wUL In order t£at 
every man may be able to do tms, God gives tis this 
terrible power of wrath, such a defence even to feeble men, 
and such a terror to the invasive and usurping will, even 
when it is of the strongest sort. Slavery, emasculates all 
virile individualism away. This is the maxim of humanity, 
" Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God." This is the 
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maxim of Slavery, " SubmiBsion to tyrants ia obodionoe to 
God." 

This degradation ia not an accident of Slavery, it is 
essential to it. It is a function of its prime quality. It 
does that aa certainly as fire bums. By its accidents 
Slavery may improve tho bondman in many things : no- 
thing can compensate for thus unmanning him. If tho 
4,000,000 slaves wore to-day set down in Africa, in many 
fipecial things they might surpass their kinsfolk there; in 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, in their idea of comfort 
and beauty, in comprehensive power of thought and toil ; 
but in general manncod, in self-respect, they would be ex- 
ceedin^y inferior. 'No finery in dress, no mechanical 
skill, no art, no literature, no science, no power to sing 
Methodist hymns and pray Methodist prayers, can ever 
make up for the loss oi that substantial manhood wbich 
cringes to none, but looks each man in the eye, and says 
to the invader, " I also am a man, and if not a brother 
whom you will respect, then at least an enemy whom you 
shall fear." 

Man subdues other animals, transfigures their nature by 
the process, and makes a new creature. The dray-horse, 
the house-dog, the domestic sheep, are the works of man, 
almost as much as the printing-press, or these roses, which 
have departed slowly from their primitive parent. He 
does them no wrong, for they are b's natural servants ; his 
natural food when a wild man, end his property when 
civilised — ^not for abuse and cruelty, but for kind and 
honest use. He does them no damage : their welfare is not 
thereby necessarily injured in bulk or in kind. The farmer's 
horse is as happy as the horse of the wilderness. But yet 
all these wild animals repudiate this alteration of nature, 
counting it as high treason. Turn a domestic buU into a 
herd of wild cattle, or a tame crow among his savage kins- 
folky and they tear him to pieces forthwith; even their 
brutal irstinct repudiates this transformation. 

Now. when a man enslaves his brothers, he does them a 
damage, hj personally worsening both the amount and 
kind ai Iheir welfare ; he does them a wrong, by perverting 
their nature and hindering their progress in the qualities 
of men. The obedient slave, content to be property, differs 
from the natural man, civilized or savage^ more than tho 
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lapdog or tho tumspit differs from tho wild dog of tho 
Siberian or Canadian wooda. What if my father had 
kept me always a boy, that ho might dandle mo on his 
Imeos ; or my mother had forced mo to bo always a baby, 
that she might cradlo mo in her bosom P In its mildest 
form, from its very nature. Slavery makes dwarfs of what 
would be men, and might be giants. In tho most brutal 
population of London there aro women who steal tho 
children of honest folk, put out thoir eyes, and then uso 
them as the instruments of their idle avarice. What tho 
beggar, in tho rarest of examples, does to tho child sho 
steaui, that the slaveholder, as a general rule, .does to his 
bondmen : he puts out the eyes of their manhood ; and 
though he bum thera out with tho ^sontlest of hot irons, ho 
makes them not less blind. It has long been known that 
Slavery itself was a degradation, that in making tho slavo 
it unmakes the man< "The first day of bondage takes half 
the man away," said Ionian Homer 3000 years ago. The con- 
tempt which all men, even the anti-Slavery philanthropist's, 
feel for the contented slave, is mankind's testimony against 
this high treason towards humanity. The fact itself begins 
to be comprehended in America. Once this was a common 
argument : " Slavery is bad in itself, good in its uses : it 
elevates the humaji savage, and makes nim a man, even a 
Christian." Now this is abandoned by economists and poli- 
ticians, and is left only for that class of ministers 

" Whose neck-cloth wliite 
Is black at night." 

See the changes in tho slaveholder's idea of a slave. In 
1776 he was a man imjustly held in bondage against the 
law of nature, but held transiently and provisionally. 
Next, a man held permanently, but wrongftdly; on inferior 
kind of man held as an apprentice to a superior : certain 
rights allowed him; his gain of welfare greater than his 
loss of Ireedcm. Now he is declared to be an "an'jnal 
incapable of civilization;" he has "no rights which white 
men are bound to respect." A popular Southern writer 
says, " Hay is good for horses, bad for hoga ; so liberty is 
good for white men, bad for negroes:" he does not know 
whether they "have any souls or not," The Supreme 
Court of Virginia has just decided that a slave has no legal 
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power of Bssont or dissent. The gonoral public opinion of 
the South now is, that tbo white man has the same natural 
right to onslavo an African as to tamo a horso 1 

2. Slavery degrades also the free coloured man in the 
eyes of his neighbours, and, still worse, in his own eyes. 
"White men in America change their names to get rid of 
being ossociated with disgraceful relatives. If I had a 
brother hanged for an infamous crime, ray own self-respect 
woidd be greatly lessoned, not before God, but certamly 
before men. The position of the free coloured man in 
America is of all otnera the most unhappy. The poorest 
Spaniard our fiilibusters war against can point to his 
European home, and boast of the magnificent exploits of 
his nation, tliat discovered the New World, and say — 

" We were tho first 
That ever burst 
Into this silent sea." 

The humblest German, who has nothing but his tobacco, 
his Lager-bier, and his Kauderwelsch, tne patois of some 
little district he was cradled in, has behind him the noblest 
of earth's noble nations: all the generous glories which 
have accumulated from fighting Arminius down to thought- 
ftd Von Humboldt weave a halo round the head of Fritz 
and Gretchenj cradled in the poorest German home. The 
rudest Irishman comes from a coimtry which is rich in 
great names. Every O'Brien claims to be a descendant 
n-om Brennus, who smote Home to its very foundations. 
Once Irishmen led Western Europe in civilization, and 
bought fair-haired Saxon girls of JBritain for their own 
slaves. When New England was poor, old Ireland sent 
books for yonder college, and brea^ for this town. No 
nation has been so despised as the Hebrews ; but in the 
worst ages, in the darkest persecution, hated, outcast, 
smitten, despised, their venerable beards spit upon by 
every Christian, the Jew looked back to darker days, and 
saw the pillar of fire, with Moses walking underneath and 
leading the world's civilization ; he read his Hebrew Bible, 
full of sublimest poetry, and bethought him that Judea was 
one of the queens of civilization when all Europe was a 
wilderness, save a little fringe of more than CytheKean 
beauty wrought round the homers of the midland sea. He 
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turned to tho MahommedonB with tlioir Bciraetor in their 
hand and said, " Three quarters of your religion is only- 
Old Testament ; nil that is good for anything cornea from 
us ; tho commonplaces of a Hehrew poet are tlio inspiration 
of your prophet." .Did tho Christians mock P Tho Hebrew 
said, "Your Saviour was nothing but a Jew: *God in 
heaven ' is he ? A few hundred years ago ho wos a Jewish 
carpenter at Nazareth, doing job work, making ploughs and 
ox-yokea for tho famers." To-day at Constantinople the 
Jew, an exile from Spain, is poor — no where else in the 
whole globe of lands ; oven his thrift forsakes him there ; 
despised by tho Christian and the Turk, he opens Isaiah or 
tho Pealms, and remembers that he comes from a lino of 
men who, two or three thousand years before, bore in their 
ark the treasure of humanity, and ho feels an inward self- 
respect which neither Christian nor Turk can ever insult. 
But tho poor Negro has no history to look back upon ; no 
science, no arts, no literature, not oven a great war, no 
single famous name ! He looks round him, and his race 
is enslaved. I do not wonder at his despair, especially 
amid a tribe of men who are stirred with such intensity 
of national pride as has marked the Saxon, the Teuton, 
since he first crossed swords with Eoman, Slavonian, and 
Gaul. 

The effect of Slavery on tho coloured men, bond or free, 
is evU, perhaps, only evil. I know the wrong which they 
suffer awakens very little sympathy with the mass of men, 
who in their rudeness reverence strength and not justice. 
But the coloured men are one-seventh part of our popula- 
tion, and America does not rise as the Negro falls ; you 
and I go down with him ; for if one-seventh of the people 
be degraded it is the nation that is debased. Would you 
feel SMO if every seventh house in Boston was foil of the 
yellow fever, and every seventh man was dying of it? 
There is a moral degradation which is contagious not less 
than the plague. 

There is a soKdarity in mankind. You lift yourselves 
up by your attempts to elevate your neighbour. The Nfew 
Englander sends a missionary to India : he does more good 
in New Haven, in Boston, in Andover, than eyer in 
Belpochistan or Siam. You enslave yourselves when you 
enslave yoiir brother man. 

Vol; Vin. 
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I'just now said no nation is safo without the power to 
fight. In cRSo of war with England, of the four million 
slaves at least three millions would take oides with the 
enemy ; most of the free blaclcs would Bpoutaneouely do the 
some. Would you daro to blome them and then look at 
yonder monument ? Did not our fathers draw the great 
and terrible sword against our omi mother nation that had 
injured us, and yet but littlo P Revenge is natural to 
savage bosoms; God enthroned it there, that when tlio 
tyrant trembled at nothing else, ho might quake at the 
foeman's lifted arm and the fear of assassination. 

Napoleon has put down open resistance, and is not afraid 
of that ; there is nothing left for the people but what 
Italians and Frenchmen have been trained to love — tlio 
assassin's dagger — and he tren oles at that. If America 
keeps the slave from developing the noblest quality of his 
nature, then he falls back on the lowest. The power of 
wrath never fades out from human bones ; the animal 
instinct is older than the spiritual cultivation. 

"Wiso rulers do not like to have in any community a 
class of men who are not interested in its welfare and pro- 
gress, for such are always ready for rebellion, and care not 
who breaks through tho hedge they have not a stake in. 
Even carpenters in thoir shops have the shavings carefully 
swept irp at night, lest a spark should bum their riches 
down. But no nation has so dangerous a class of proletaries 
as America. Paris has her Faubourg St. Antoine, and the 
forts have their cannon so planted that they can play upon 
it, and make it spring into the air with their perpendicular 
or horizontal shot. London has its St. Giles's, a double 
police goarding it through the day and twofold lanterns 
illuminating it by night. But our Faubourg St. Antoine 
extends over fifteen States in America; there are four 
millions of paujpers in our St. Giles's. No carpenter's shop 
is so littered with inflammable material as America. Why, 
a loco-foco match thrown by a democratic hand might fire 
these shavings of humamty which we have planed off from 
the African tree, and then where are we P Be sure of it, 
unless we amend, one day there will be a St. Domingo in 
America, arid worse wrongs will bo i-equited worse. 

So much for the Effect of Slavery on the Coloured 
Man. 
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II. As tho feeling for four or five million of coloured 
men is so weak that the politician despises it, counting it 
not one of tho forces that sway the pomuar opinion ; as the 
fear of outbreak or invasion is so small that no Northern 
man is troubled at it, look at tho Effect of Slavery on the 
Whdtb Man. To understand it thoroughly look briefly at 
some of its details. 

Tho chief work of mankind may be thus lotted out. 
First, there is tho industrial activity, which aims at pro- 
perty, command over the forces of nature. This is repre- 
sented by business ; its result is wealth in all it& forms. 

Tho second is tho literary and scientific activity which 
aims at knowledge — ^to acquire and distribute thought. 
This is represented by tho press and tho school ; ita result 
is popular intclligenoe, education in all its forms. 

The third is the religious activity which aims at rest in 
God, completeness and perfection of character. This is 
represented by the Church ; and the results are noble 
character, noble life, individual and social, in the family, 
in the community, in the state, and in the world. 

The fourth is the political activity which aims at soci- 
ality, companionship of man with man, the enjoyment of 
all individual and social rights. This is represented by 
the State ; its highest result is national unity of action, all 
working as one, and individual variety of action, each 
having his personal freedom. 

I have so often and so long spoken of these things, that 
to-day I need not say much ttiereof. 

First. Slavery degrades the industrial activity, and 
hinders the creation of wealth. No doubt it enriches the 
slaveholders, but it impoverishes the community. So 
piracy is profitable to pirates, though ruinous to the 
merchant who falls into their hands, and perilous to trade 
in general. Slavery degrades work, makes men despise it, 
as the business only of bondmen. Looked at economically, 
it is a poor tool for the work of productive industry. See 
how the facts look in figures. 

In 1850 the fifteen slave States had 850,000 square 
miles of land ; the sixteen free States but 612,000 square 
miles. But the actual valuation of the slave land was only 
,§13,000,000, while the free land went up to ^2,440,000,000, 

l2 
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240,000 Bquaro miles less was worth .81,100,000,000 
more. 

In 185G, tlio total value of tlio elavo States was 
^2,500,000,000; tho total value of the free States was 
.85,700,000,000. So tho North could buy up all the land 
and goods which tho South possesses, and then buy tho 
whole population at ^300 a head — black and whi';e, bond 
and free. 

The effect of Slavery on the industrial activity of the 
country, its business and wealth, is terrible. It degrades 
labour, it impoverishes the people. It concentrates their 
riches into the hands of a few, who, like Senator Hammond, 
of South Carolina, call American working men slaves, and 
like him add their sons and daughters to the assessable 
property of their estates. 

Slavery is the great enemy of the labouring man who is 
not a slave. The New England thinker makes a steam 
shovel which takes up two and a half tons weight at a lift, 
and strikes four times in three minutes, and with four 
men to attend it does the work of ninety-six more. This 
elevates labour, it improves tho condition of the working 
man ; it promotes also his education, by mixing thought 
yvith. his toil : while the common digger gets but a dollar 
a day, the thoughtful man who can manage a steam engine 
gets from three to four dollars. Great inventors are the 
Evangelists and Apostles to the Gentiles, who annoimce a 
new kingdom of God, which is a kingdom of righteousness, 
the reign of peace on earth and good will amongst men: 
But he who kidnaps a man and forces him to work, 
degrades labour itself, and commits high treason against 
the industrial democracy. I know the Catholic Irishman's 
right eye is put out by the priest, and his left eye is covered 
up by the thumb of the American demagogue ; but, with 
both his eyes treated thus, I should think he would yet 
have human instinct enough to know that whoever en- 
slaved a negro, degraded likewise every working Irishman. 
But yet not only Irishmen do not know it ; a quarter part 
of the American working men, native bora,. are not aware 
of this most obvious fact. 

Second, Then Slavery degrades literary and scientific 
activity. 
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It hinders the education of the fcoplo. Look at this. 
In 1850, the South had but 18,000 pubKc schools, the 
North, 62,000 ; the South had 19,000 teachers, the Nortli 
73,000 ; the South had 700,000 pupils in schools, academics 
and colleges, the North 2,900,000—2,200,000 more than 
all the South. In 1854, Virginia paid «70,r00 for edu- 
cating her poor ; r873,000 for a Public Guard to keep the 
slaves from rising up and saying. Sic semper ti/rannis. 
One day «873,000,000 will not do it. Sic semper tyrannis 
will b the slave's motto as it is his master's now. 

Ou. of a white population of less than 6,0P0,000, tlie 
South has 500,000 nativ e white inhabitants who cannot 
read the word Buchanan ; while out of a white popu- 
lation of 13,500,000, the North has not quite a quan^)r of 
a million natives who cannot read the New Testament all 
through and the Declaration of Independence besides. 

Whence come the practical inventions patented at 
Washington? Eleven-twelfths of them come from a 
Northern brain, and the one-twelfth which has emanated 
from the Southern mind is hardly worth the parchment 
which records it. 

Whence comes the literature of the nation — ^its his- 
tories, essays, romances, poems, plays, great sermons:' 
All from the North. For fifty years the South has not 
produced a gi*eat writer who has even a. national repu- 
tation ; no historian, no philosopher, no poet, no moralist, 
even no preacher. 

Whence comes the nation's science ? From the same 
quarter. Yet I do know two eminent men of science of 
whom Virginia m&y well be proud that she gave them 
birth, as Massachusetts that she gave them eadi a home ; 
but their parents were Scotch, married in Scotland ; the 
children were only born in Virginia. It was the Scotch 
egg of freedom which was brooded over only in the Virginia 
nest of sldveholders— -an4 it was not a slaveholder which 
brooded that. 

Slavery strikes the Southern mind with palsy ; the peo- 
ple cannot be educated there. Talent enough, no doubt, 
18 born there; it cannot be bred. If the star of genius 
stands still over a southern Lome, yet the " desire of all 
nations," whose birth it heralds, is stifled by the asses that 
bray around the young cliild's cradle, and seek. itB life.' . , ; 
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But tho influoiioG of iSIavory extonda beyond the South, 
mid poiBona also tjio literature of tho Northern men who 
flupporii it. Look at the newspapers of tho slave editors 
of tho North — some of you read them every day ; listen 
to tho orfttiona of slave orators— you can hear enough of 
them to-morrow; hearken to the sermons of the slave 
prenehors — ^you may hear such to-day ; and learn the 
ghastly effect of slavery on the literary activity of the 
jMX)ple. Nay, look at the sohool-booka composed by such 
men, and see how the slave power, afar off, can debauch 
oven a Northern mind. More than thirty years ago, Von 
Humboldt, tho grandest scholar of all Christendom, wrote 
a political essay on the Island of Cuba. It circulates in the 
court of every tyrant of Em-opo ; it is welcome in Spain, 
translated into that sonorous tongue. He tells the tale of 
the black man's wrong, and tho woe which may one day 
spring out of the ground which has been fattened by his 
sweat and reddened by his blood. But an American 
democrat tran/dates the book into English, leaves out the 
ijjagnificent philanthropy of Mr. Humboldt, and puts in 
his owii twaddling partisanship sustaining slavery, and 
declaring that free society is a mistake. I do not wonder 
the indignation of the old man, almost four score and ten 
yeaiB venerable, is stirred within him when he learns the 
disgraceM fact. 

Third. Then Slavery degrades the religious activity of 
the peojjle. At the South it is only the least enlightened 
sects which prevail ; such as have the lowest ideas of man 
and God, and their relation to each other. Southern men 
are proud of this, and make it their boast that " there are 
no Unitarians of the South ; " that isj none who preach an 
intelligible, rational idea of the oneness of God. They are 
proud that they " have no Umversalists*' — ^none who timik 
that God is too good to damn even a slaveholddi* for ever 
and ever. Nay, they declare that heresy rends not asunder 
the seamless veil of the pro-slavery Church, behind which 
the 8la"*"e-hoHer and the slave-hunter stand.. They make 
it their h<mt that there are no Tylerites nor Taylorites, 
no Btislmellitos nor Beecherites among them, but that all 
eijusiUy accept the faith once for all deuvered to the saints 
for the eneflavemeait of the Negro and the salvation of the 
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slavolioldor, tlio slave-lmntor, the slave-diivoi', the ekve- 
trador, the plftvo-breedor, not out of Im mna, but in hia 
sins. Fov eighty years the Southern Ohuroh lioa contri- 
buted notliing to tlio theology of America; not a new 
thought worth the nation's hearing, no great truth on any 
theological, religious, or moral theme, my, thoro is not 
a single hymn sung by a Southern voice that finds its 
way into a JTorthom church. 

Then, too, consider the cruelty. Bemember that the 
South solemnly burns alive, "vvitii green wood, criminals 
from the humblest class of society, as sport to the " gen- 
tlemen" of the land. Remember that when an aaaBSsin 
dealt your noble senator a coward's blow, more bitter than 
death, remember that all the Southern religion said it was 
a good thing I Thus see the effect of Slavery on j-^our own 
brothers, in their own churches, called after Christ, with 
the same Gospel before them, out of which the grand truths 
of humanity so preach themselves to you and me. 

How Slavery degrades the Churches of the North 1 
Some men it suences, and they dare not speuk of the great 
outrage against the democratic institutions of America, 
against the natural rights of man, . the law of God, 
Other men it makes madmen or idiots in their religious 
faculty, and they boldly proclaim that this great crime 
against mankind is a " revelation from Almighty God." 

My ears are not pretematurally delicate, yet ttom child- 
hood up I could not hear profane words profanely spoke 
without a shudder ; but no swearing of the lowest men I 
ever encountered in an Ohio railroad car, or met in an 
IlHnois bar-room, has ever filled me with such horror as 
the profanity of ministers in their pulpits, out of this Bible 
which they call God's Word, in the name of Jesus whom 
they affect to worship as God, attempting to justify the 
foulest wrong which man ever does to man. The State 
makes Slavery a measure, but the Church baptizes it es a 
principle. - 

Look at the Bible Society, counting ita i««yaey 
millions, which has not a New Testament for & slam 
Look at the Foreign Missionary Society; where are its 
Evangelists to pretush the " acceptable of tfa^a Lpvd'^ 
unto American heathen, who fill up ^hole Galike^ et 
Southern Gentiles ? Look at the American Tract StMnety ^ 
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it has not a word against the great wickedness of a nation 
which enslaves one-soventh part of the people, and imperils 
the rights of all the rest. Then you see how Slavery 
debases the holiest thing it lays its hands upon. 

Einally, it degrades the political activity of the Ame- 
rican people in their industrial democracy. 

At the South, it rears up a privileged class — 350,000 slave- 
holders — who monopolize all the education — and do not 
get much — who monopolize the money, respectability, and 
the political power. They are the masters of the bondmen 
whom they own, and of the " poor whites " whom they 
control. So in the midst of our mdustrial democracy there 
grows up a class who despise the iildustry which feeds and 
clothes them. !Not a Southern State has a "republican 
form of government." These men are seeldng to revive 
that old vicariousness of the dark ages, md that in its 
worst form. See how they de^'ade the mass of the people, 
hindering their education, their religion, their self-respect ; 
hindering even their industryo The greatest intellect of 
the South runs to politics, and yet, in the last thirty years, 
the South has not produced one single great statesman. 
Over her head there hangs a* peril more disastrous and 
more imminent than impends over Italy, over Spain, over 
France, even over Turkey, and yet, in that democracy of 
the South, not a single politician has risen up and dared 
to cope with this giant ill, and warn his nation against it. 

There is no great political talent developed at the South 
— ^ao statesmanship. Power of intrigue, power to take the 
lumps of dough which we send from theiNorth, and fashion 
them to vessels of dishonour, and fill them with the shame 
they are only fit to hold — this is the extent of the South's 
pohtical talent. 

This slave power has its vassals all over the North. 
They abound in the great cities — Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston. Read their journals, listen to their 
oratiQQs, hear what they propose for laws, and see the 
banelti influence of Slaveiy on the politicEd development 
of the North. 

But this privileged class, this oligarchy of slave-holders, 
slave-hunters, and slave-breeders, has long controlled the 
politics of the nation. Once it ruled thQ Whig party ; 
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then tho Know-Nothing party : the Deiiiocratio party it 
has controlled for a long- time. See its measures: the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, the Dred Scott Decision ; the sprond 
of Slavery into Kansas and other territory ; the acquisition 
of new territory to spread it into ; the reopening of the 
African slave-trade, to fill the South with men whose 
masters shall force them to work, and degrade still further 
the lahour of every Irishman, German, or American born 
to the soil I Take the last three administrations — include, 
if you will, the present ; study their great acts ; look at 
their representative men ; consider the principles they lay 
down, and the measures they thereon build up. Compare 
these with the three first administrations — of VVashington, 
Adams, Jefferson. Try them by the two texts of this 
morning's sermon — the Golden Rule, which is now a 
maxim of humanity ; the noble word of our fathers, also 
a self-evident truth — and then you see the effect of Slavery 
on American politics. 

The slave power violates the conscience of the American 
people, and then seeks to muzzle the mouth. In the South 
there must be no discussion of Slavery. Ministers are 
mobbed, tarred and feathered, and driven off. Even a 
bookseller is not allowed to retail his liberal wares in 
Alabama, which Mr. Clay, its representative senator in 
Congress, says is a " model slave State." So indeed it is ! 
This is the test of institutions : can they bear to be looked 
at in the daylight, and talked about by every tongue P 
Napoleon and the Pope say tyranny cannot be looked at : 
the South says the same. Has the North any institution 



Senator Hammond, says, " We will send our missionaries 
to the North, to talk about the wrongs of the people!" The 
wrongs of the Northern people 1 where a. shoemaker turns 
into a senator, and nobly fills the place— far better than tho 
accomplished scholar, who but trod on it before ; There we 
turn blacksmiths into governors, and have colleges for the 
people by every valley, and beside, every little stream that 
runs among the hills I Mr. Hammond's father, a native 
of this State, went to the South in a humble capacitjr, to 
seek his fortune, and found it by marr^g a pWtation ; 
and from that wedlock has this Senator Hammond sprung, 
who says that the working: people of the North.are "the 
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mud-sills of society," " essential slaves," only not so well 
paid and carod for as his own I While ho was uttering 
this, the valuation of all tlio lands and goods in South 
Carolina was not quite ^148,000,000, but the valuation of 
assessable property in Boston was ,§258,000,000. The 
"mud-sills,^' the "slaves" of the jSTorth, in a single city, 
hod .8110,000,000 more of property than the whole great 
State of South Carolina, and her senator thrown in I 

Such are the effects that Slavery has on the industrial, 
intellectual, religious, and political development of the 
people. It is a ibur-fold curse upon tho master, not less 
than upon the slave. 

Look at ISTew England ! She has 60,000 square miles of 
land ; and what is it ? Some of you have tilled it ; I also 
for many a year. The soil is thin and poor, the climate 
ungenial, the summers short, tho winters long and terribly 
severe. Timber, granite?, ice, are our natural staples, 
wherein yet we have no monopoly. Virginia has 63,000 
square miles ; she has 3000 more than New England, with 
an admirable soil, and " the finest climate in the world." 
Her surface bears everything, from tropic cotton in the 
southern valleys to arctic moss on the mountain top. The 
earth teems with most valuable minerals. Her coast has 
the best of harbours ; her great rivers are a static power 
for internal navigation, small ones a d3mamic force for 
manufactures. She had been settled twelve years while 
New England had no man but the red Indian. Now, 
New England has 3,000,000 people, all free; Virginia a 
million and a half, and 500,000 of them are slaves. New 
England has 3600 miles of railroad, which have cost 
^120,000,000; Virginia 1200 miles, which have cost 
^23,000,000. The value of the land in Virginia, in 1860, 
was ,8252,000,000 ; in New England, ,8690,000,000. The 
whole property of Virginia, in land and goods, in 1866, 
was ^330,000,000 ; of New England, ^1,220,000,000. 
In 1858 Boston only laclcs S72,000,000 to be worth as 
much as all the lands and goods of the great State of 
Virginia, with 1,500,000 people and 63,000 . square miles 
of land. By nature '.how poor New England ; Virmnia 
how richs by art how poor Virginia; how rich. New 
England I Whence the odds P Here is freedom ; every 
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uvenueto wealtb to honour, office, fame, is open to all. 
Thoro 18 Slavery ; aild as men bow, tlrns shall tney reap — 
New EDgland, wealth of her freedom ; Virginia, from ner 
bondage, poverty. The exports of Now England, they are 
the prod^ucts of her toilsome hand and thinking bniin ; they 
ure hooks, manufactured articles : New England's hand 
goes through every land. The exports of Virginin, they 
are her sons and daughters, bred as slaves, to be sold as 
cattle. Virginia has 78,000 children tit school and college ; 
New England, 676,000. From the Aroostook to the 
Housatonic, from tlie day of the Pilgiiras until now, New 
England has been covered oil over with the footprints of 
human freedom. Tlie poor little school-houses dot the 
land everywhere, and the meeting-house lifts its finger to 
heaven as the index of God's higher law, His self-evident 
truths, the inalienable right of man to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. "While New England opens her ten 
thousand schools to all children — Saxon, German, Irish, 
African — ^in Virginia the arm of the State shuts a woman 
in gaol because she taught a coloured girl to read the New 
. Testament. While Massachusetts turns with scor^ a Judge 
of Probate out from his office because he kidnapped a 
man, Virginia shuts a Northern sea captain for forty years 
in her penitentiary because he aided ^4000 worth of 
human property to become free men, who believe sic 
semper tyramis. That is the effect of Slavery I 

Nothing can save Slavery. It is destined to ruin. Once 
I thought it might end j^eacefully: now I think it must 
fall as so many another wickedness, in violence and blood. 
Slavery is in flagrant violation of the institutions of 
America--Hiirect government) over all the people* by all 
the people, for all the people. It is hostile to tne interests 
of mdustrial democracy: it lessens weaJth-^weakening 
the growth of creative powers toil and thought. It lies in 
the way of all religion. There is one great maxim of 
morality, older than Jesus of Nazareth, common to the 
Chinese, Buddhistic, Classic, Mahommedaii> and Christian 
religion, "Whatsoever ye. would that inen should do unto 
you» do yo even so to them." jJIbasure Slavery by the 
Golden Eule, and where is it P It confUcts with the self* 
evident trathe of human reason so clear to our fathers, and 
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first promulgated oiglity-two years ago this day. It stands 
in the way of that automatic instinct of progress which is 
eternal in the hu>nan race and irresistible in human 
history. 

Democracy is the stone which the builders rejected : in 
due time it is hoisted up with shouting, and made the head 
of the corner. It was not the work of wise men, who 
Imew what they did. "It is the Lord's doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes not your forecast, but the Divine 
Providence that works by us, and through us, without our 
will. " "Whoso falleth on that stone shall be broken, but 
on whomroever it shall fall it will grind him to powder." 

Slavery must go down. The course of trade is against 
it ; the course of thought ; the course of religion ; 
the course of politics; the course of history. All the 
Ca)sar8 could not save Paganism when the Sim of 
Christian .righteousness shone in the Roman sky. No 
Julian the apostate can turn boek the eyes of free men 
to love that vicariousness of government which our 
pilgrim fathers fled from with devout prayers, and which 
our patriot fathers declared against and put down with 
devout swords. Meetings of Southern planters to restore • 
the slave-trade, assemblies of Northern capitalists and their 
flunkeys to suppress agitation and enforce kidnapping, 
conventions of national politicians to put down the prin- 
ciples of democracy and the Christian religion — can these 
things save Slavery from its fate? No more than a 
convention of grizzly bears in the Rocky Mountains can 
protect the savage woods from the axe, or stay the tid*. of 
civilized man, which will sweep across the continent, and . 
fill the howling wilderness with farms and villages, and 
cities of Christian men instead of grizzly bears. Let 
presidents and cabinets do their possible, mankind will 
tread Slavery underneath their feet. 

You and I, American men and women, we must end 
Slavery soon, or it ruins our democracy — ^the sooner the 
better, and at the smaller cost. And if we are faithful, as 
our patriot fathers and our pilgrim fathers, then, when you 
and your children shall assemble eighteen years hence to 
keep the one hundredth bisthday of the land, there shall 
not be a slave in all America I 

Then what a prospect, what a history, is there for the 
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American people with their induBtrial democracy ! For 
all men freedom in the market, freedom in tho school, 
freedom in tho Church, freedon in tho State I Removo 
Ihis monstrous evil, wliat a glorious future shall bo ours ! 
Tho whole mighty continent will como within the bounds 
of liberty, and tlio very islands of tho gulf rejoice. 



And, lionoefoitli, tlioro shall bo no chain, 

Save, undomcath tho sea, 
Tho wires shall niurmtir through tho main 

Swoot songs of libort}'. 

Tho ounsoiouB stars accord above, , , 

Tho waters wild bolow, 
And under, through tho cable wove. 

Her fiery errands go. 

For Ho who workoth high and wise, 

Nor pauses His plan. 
Will take tho bun oat of tho skies 

Ere fircedom out of man. 
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YII. 

THE MATERIAL COKBITIOlir OE THE PEOPLE OE 
MASSACHUSETTS .• 

REPBINTED FKOM THE "CHRISTIAN EXAMINER." 



"We intend in this article to •write of the material con- 
dition of the people of Massachusetts. In detail we shall 
treat of the number of the people ; of their marriages, 
their births, and their deaths ; then also of the j^roperty 
of the people ; of idiocy, insanity, blindness, and sickness ; 
of the means of education, and the means for the repres- 
sion of crime. At the end of all we shall offer some hints 
as moral, not to a fable, but. to a fact. For convenience* 
sake, we put the statistics into tables, appks of gold in 
vessels oi silver. 

I. Of the Peesons in the State.— -On the first day of 
June, 1855, there were in Massachusetts 1,132,369 per- 
sons. To-day the number is doubtless greater ; but let it 
be considered as still the same. ^ 

1. They pre thus divided in respect to race : — 9767 
are black men, of the Airican ra<!e; whereof 6923 are 
pure negroes, 2844 are mixed. 139 are red men, of the 
American or Indian race: of these, six only are pure 
Indian, the rest are mixed with the blood o* other races. 
This is the poor remnant of the great savage population 

* Fifteentih Beporb to the Legit>laturo of Massachmistts rdlating to the 
Begistrjr mi Betarn of Births, Marriages, and deaths in the Common- 
wealth, for the Year ending . Peoember 31, 1856. By Franoia de Witt, 
Secretory of the Commonwealth. Boston, 1857. 8yo, pp. xvi. and 287. 
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wliicli filled up the land two hundred and fifty years ago, 
as confident in their " manifest destiny" as their oivilizoct 
sucoossors are to-da3\ It is painful to consider the fato 
of the tliousands of 'men who once filled the forests of New 
England I We know of no justification for the conduct of 
our fathers, who often treated tho Indians liko beasts of 
prey. But oven now tho Americans aro scarcely more 
merciful. There aro 1,122,463 of tho Caucasian race : of 
thoso 877,280 are natives of tho United States ; 244,686 
are foreigners; 498 are of unknown nativity. Putting 
all together, black, red, and white, there aro 886,675 in- 
habitants of Massachusetts who were bom here, 246,263 
foreigners, and 531 of doubtful origin. Besides, in 1860, 
199,682 natives of Massachusetts were living elsewhere 
in the United States, and there are 30,000 or 40,000 pro- 
bably now residing in other countries of tho earth. 

The historical growth of the population of Massachu- 
setts is a little remarkable. In 1620 tho first white 
settlers — not counting tho Scandinavians, who actually 
Cf»mo in the Middle Ages— rdropped their anchor in tho 
shallow waters of " New Plymouth." The following tables 
show the subsequent growth in numbers. Tho first table 
is conjectural: — 

Table I. — Population of Massachusetts from 1620 to 1776. 
Year. Populatioa. | Year. Popnlatioa. 

1620 101 1 1749 220,000 

1701 70,000 . I 1775 352,000 

Tabjck H.—Popuiation of Masmclwaeits ftom V7Q0 to 1855* 



Year. Popnlation. 

1790 878,717 

1800 423,245 

1810 472,041 

1820 528,287 



Year. Popnlatioa. 
1880 610,408 
1840 737,699 
1850 994.514 

1855 1,182,869 



The figures of this last feblo rest on actual official Xjount. 
Truly this is a pretty respectablo increase in two hundred 
and thhiy-five years. Our fathers started with Puritanism 
and the wilderness, and this is the nUmerio result which 
Has come of their ciphering 1 

2. They are thus distributed in respect to sex: — 
660,034 are males, 682,336 aro females ; thus there are 
32,301 more of womankind Ihian of mankind in the State 
— 106 women to 100 men. More males are bom every 
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year, and more females die ; still the women sm-pass the 
men. It is thought an excess of women migrates in, and 
an excess of men migrates out, and hence the perpetual 
superabundance of women and its unavoidable conse- 
quences.* These persons live in 228,845 families, and 
occupy 175,311 dwellings. 

3. They are thus distributed in respect to age. Human 
life may be divided into three periods ; the Dependent age, 
from birth to 15 ; the Prodac*' -e age, from 15 to 60 ; the 
Retiring age, from 60 to the 

Table lH.—Age te Population. 

358,904 of the Dependent age. 31'69 per .cent, of whole population. 
701,100 „ Productive age. 61-91 „ „ „ 

70,024 „ Retiring age. 6-40 „ ♦ „ 

2341 of unascertained age. 

In 1855 there were 132,944 under 5, and 19 over 100. 
In the various coimtries of Europe the average age of all 
the population varies from 26 to 33 ; we do not know the 
figures for Massachusetts ; the average of the dying wo 
shall give in a subsequent page. Oujb of 100 persons, 32 
are under 15 ; 62 between 15 and 60 ; 6 are over three- 
score ; while only one out of 65,000 ever sees his himdredth 
birthday. We shall presently return to this matter of 
longevity. 

4. The adult males are thus occupi( -1 in various trades 
On the first of Jime, 1855, there were 3b3,542 males in the 
State over 15 years of age, whose industrial business was 
reported in the census of that year, "We give the result 
below: — . 

Table 17. — Occv/pations of thePeo'rile. 



Business. 




. Por-centage. 






. 36-63 


Labourers .... 


60,248 . 


18-06 






. 17-10 


Traders . . . . • 


29,039 . 


8-71 


Mariners and boatmen > 


. 16,846 


. 4-91 


Factory operatives 


S801 . 


2-64 


Professional men 


8312 


, 2-49 


Mannfactnrers 


5294 . 


1-59 


Miscellaneous work 


, 26,220 


. 7-87 


Total . . . . 


333,542 . 


. 100-00 



* in Upper Canada there are 46,128 more Males than females, 
chero are 16,528 widows, and only 8742 widowers. 



Yet 
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About 41,000 men work upon leather, either ih ma- 
nufocturing the article or momding it into various forms. 
There are 1800 doctors ; 1760 ministers, of lorge and small 
denominations; 1645 printers; 1684 coopers: 1116 law- 
yers; and, 1080 pedlars. Thus out of 100 males over 
iifteen years old, 3 work in factories ; 6 are sailors ; 9 are 
traders ; 17 are farmers ; 18 are labourers ; and 37 me- 
chanics, of whom 12 work upon leather ; every eighth man 
in the State is a shoemaker. 

If we look back to the history of productive industry in 
Massachusetts we shall see that a great change has token 
place. A large part of the men are now at work imder 
cover, in factories or shops, and are also dependent on 
some man or corporation who employs them. It was not 
so a hundred years ago, when the majority worked eivch 
man for himself, and the great mass of the people in the 
o^en air. This change in the industry of the people brings 
V* ith it important consequences, which appear in the size, 
health, and longevity of the people, and also in the amount 
of their free individuality. There is less physical strength 
in a thousand working-men now than in 1750, we think; 
less individual freedom of thought and manly independence. 
The industrial, like other battles, is won with a loss. Man's 
body comes into equilibrium with the circumstances it is 
exposed to, oscillating for a while between Its maximum 
and minimum • of energy ; the spirit of man also accom- 
modates itself to its surroundings, as any one can see in 
England, Spain, and Turkey. 

« 'Tifl the day of the chattel, 
Web to weave, sod com to grind ; 
Tlun^ are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind. 
There are two laws discrete, 
Not reconciled,—- 
Law for man, aiid law for thing } 
» - - 'ilie last builds totyu and fleet, 
Bat it runs wild, 
And doth the man uiMiig." 

II. Of the Mareiages of the People.* — Here we 

* Fifteenth Eeport to the Legislatore of Massachcsetts relating to the 
Begistty and Betom of Births, Hanriages, and Deaths in the Common- 
wealth, for the yeai.' ending Decembei* 31, 1856. By Francis Oe Witt, 
&o. Boston, 1857. 

Bepprt of the City Begistrar of the Births, Marriages, and Deaths in 
the City of Boston for the year 1857. Boston, 1838. 

VOL. VIll, M 
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takd fee facts for the year ending December 31j lS5t>. 
1^0 Stato returns of a later date have been published, 
b'tit the i^etunas of the city of Boston come down a year 
later. 

Jul 1856 tliere were 13,265 couples married in Maa.sa- 
obusette. The nmaber is 1418 less than that of 1854. 
Is mania^ diniin&liing in Massachusetts? The extra- 
Tagaafe habits of luxuriotls men and women put marriage 
cut of the reach of nuvny, vanity prevailing over affec- 
tion. As flounces increase in number and greaten in 
siae,, wives dimitiish imd lessen. A woman becomes an 
article of Itisviry. It is instructive to notice the propor- 
tion between the mairiages of natives and foreimers. 
Mr. Be Witt has put the wedlock of four years iiito a Tablcj 
as foUows 

Tabijb y.-^Mama^s in Massachusetts fi'om 1853 i& 1856. 

Hativi^ of tlfO Parties. 1853. 1854. 1885. 1350. 1853-53. 

Botiipffliiies American . . 7381 7492 6918 6818 28,609 

„ „ Foreign . . . 4057 4797 4269 482S 17,446 

Amer. grocm, for. brido . 485 542 467 495 1989 

Pof. groom, Atnerican bride 458 512 487 487 1944( 

Nativity not aacflrtained .447 . 340 183 142 1117 

Total ... . . .12,828 .13,683 12,329 12,265 

Of the 2536 men who were married in Boston in 1856, 
only 1033 were bom in the United States, while 1503 
ware foreigners— -960 of whom were natives of Ireland. 
Of the 2636 women married here in that year, only 989 
wera natives of the Fnited States, but 341 of whom were 
bom in Boston. ; while 1080 Irishwomen were made 
joyM with so many men. "W ith that class extravagance 
does not hinder wedlock. The poor can always afford 
marriage. 

In the whole State the Ameiican outnumber the foreign 
m&magesv 

It is always interesting to know at what aga the par- 
ties become oae: so we have constmctcl the following 
Table 

tfndera) flOto26 2Sto30 satoas 85 to 40 40 to 80 Above 60. 
• « 206 6096 8641 :^42li i€M 632 891 
%m @m 2235 m 358 804 m 
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Two boys oi' 16 were mamed ; 1 girl of IS ; 11 oic 14 ; 
63 of 15 ; 176 of 16 ; and 32 of 17 ! The oldest Me- 
groom was between 75 mid 80 ; tlie pldes'c bride 
tweea 60 and 65. So it seems 23 per c^nt of tlio Mas" 
sacliusetta. wives many before 20 ; 45 pei' cent, between 
20 and 25 ; in other words at 20 iha maiden iiwi escaped 
about one-fourth part of the rislcs of being mswied, but 
sailing is now dangerous ; at 26 a little more than two- 
thirds of the peril is gone; while at 80 there ia '^vly 
about one chance in six that she will ever encounter that 
sh^>w^eek. 

In Kentucky, in 1855, out of 6358! womeii 'who wero 
married, and whose ages are recorded, it appears that 1 
was married at 11 ; 8 at 13 ; 17 fit U ; 3260 under 20 ; 
4161 under 25. 0ns woman at 73 married a man of 81. 
A maiden of 75 joined herself (and her estate) to a man of 
25 ! "And may God Abnighfrf have mercy on your souls ! " 
would have been the appropriate benediction. 

m. Of the Number of Births, — ^In 1856 there were 
34,446 children bom in Massachusetts. Out of 200 of 
these babies about 103 are boys and 97 girls ; this rule 
seems to be nearly constant in our State. Of these ohildfen 
15,908 had both parents Americans, while 16,613 bad a 
foreigner for father or mother ; the nativity of the parents 
of 2024 was net ascertained. The illegitimate births are 
reported as only 257, of which 118 towc place in the two 
Stete almshouses. But this matter is not investi^ted as 
it should be ; the number of esstra-matrimonial birtib is 
grater, though probably much less than in any other 
country of Ghristendom. 

The proportion of children of foreign extraction wies 
in different parts of the State. Thus, in th© county of 
Suffolk, there were 6251 births; but only 1634 ohildien 
had an American father and mother, while 3956 had both 
parents foreign : only" 1881 had American others : bat 
4202 had foreign fathers. Suffolk county is ovSj a Kew 
Ikifflaad " County Cork;" Boston is but&« "Dabiin'* 
of America. 5866 babies were bom in Boston in 1866 j 
only 1670 had American fathers, Only 902 MfBsachnsetti^ 
fathers, only 428 Boston fathers ; while more i3iaa ^00 - 
chadren had bol3i parents Irish. Thirty poiis of Irisb 
twins crowded into tlxe world of Boston tnat yess I 

m3 
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ini tho 8GVon years from 1860 to 1856, there wore bu(, 
13,182 oltiildron born in Suffolk Ck^unty to Ainericftn f'ltherp, 
while the foroigpa fathers rejoiced in the paternity of 20,924 
children. In one case throe Irish children niBhod at one 
birth into tho land of promise. Not long since a truo 
Hibernian birtli took place : a woman was delivered of 
twintj, one of whom was born in 1855 and the other in 
1856. ThiB, we twite it, could happen oidy in the case tliat 
both parents were Irish I 

Some parts of Boston arc more fertile than others. 
Thus, in 1866, in "Ward 2 (East Boston) there was one 
birth for every 21 persons ; while iu Ward 4 there was 
but one birth to 63 j)erson8. In Ward 2 every eleventh 
female bore a child that year. In tho whole city there 
was one birth to every 27'48 persons. Tho birth of 
coloured children was only one in 44*40 ; in 1857, it was 
but one in 65. This comparative sterility of coloured 
women in Boston is a remarkable fact. Is the climate 
too severe for these children of the tropics? or h tho 
cause found in tho abandoned life of many coloured 
women P 

At the meeting of the British Aasociation for tho 
Adyancement of ocience at Cheltenham, in 1856, Mr. 
OUbbom read a remarkable paper " On tho Tendency of 
European Baces to become Extinct in the United States." 
Hifl purpose was to exaitit the " probability of the ex- 
tinction on the continent of North America, not only of 
the Celtic or Irish race, but of all other European races, 
provided intercourse with Europe is entirely interrupted." 
A writer in the "Boston Daily Advertiaer " some time since 
showed the absurdity of this opinion, and mentioned that 
the population of the United Btat;es increases "six times 
a« fast as Great Britain, and ten times as fast, aa France." 
We would add a few facts, gathered from other sources, 
showing that population is not likely to cease at present. 
Dr. Wetherspocm, of the Upited States army, r^rts that 
in the neighbourhood of Fort Kmt^ on me St. John's 
river in Maine, cn the Britiah side that river, some of 
the Celtic deecymdants of old Acadiana are (wttled ; in 12 
• famiHes living within a mile of the garrison, and taken 
without exertion, there were 98 ohiliren ; Hie married 
]3h of the 34 purents was in aU but 162 yearn, a child for 
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every 20| months I M. Burgoyn© h«xl 18 ohildreti by hw 
first wife, 2 by the seamd. His oldeot daTi^hter has t>een 
married 11 rears, and had 8 children ; his mother had 
throe pairs of twins. M. Ferriand has had 26 children by 
one wife ; she was ft3 years old when the last waa bom ! 
M. Ije Orog hud 1ft children in 18 yeam, firo pairs of 
twins. M. Cire has had 22 children^ all single births ; his 
wife was 14 at mania/?[c, now 43. There are uix families 
ut Green River, within the ttpnm of a rmlo„ who have had 
in all 100 children — an ttverage of 17'C^ births to a mar- 
riago. Four women had 84 children ! Marrirjcre of girls 
lit 13 or 14 is not uncommon. The wife of Jooquc Camel 
had been married 11 years, imd lias had 7 chudron, all 
now living except the first, who died at the age of four. 
" She has always been in the habit of nursing her obildreu 
from one birth to another.*** The settlers m Canada, aa 
well as the United States, have proved that the country^ is 
not one " that eatcth up the inhabitmte thereof." f We 
Icnow a gentleman whose six American male anoeators 
will average 77 at death, while the «nx females come up 
to 80 1 Such examples are not un<ix>nimon. The de- 
scendants of the white man and the red woman are short- 
lived. 

IV. Of the Numbee of Deaths. — ^20,734 died in 
Maaaachusetts in 1856 — 10,201 were males, 10,401 
femaleK, 132 were of unreported eex. 

1. Ilk the whole State the average age at death was 
26-97; in Dukes Comity, 45-63; in Suflfolk County, 19-68. 
In Si^olk, 10 persons at death have lived about 200 
years ; in Dukes, about 460. In Middlesex, the average 
age at death is 25*31 ; in Bristol, Essex, BsenxpAm,, and 
Won5ester, about 28 ; in Franklin, 34*64. Have the Irish 
and oilier Celtic people less tenaci^ of life than the Ang^ 
Saxorji and their Teutonic kindred, or do eimmutanoes 
cause i^e difference in duration of life P 4226 died under 

• Btetittioftl Bfltioiii on the Siolcoflu sad UadaBf ia tlw Annr of Om 
Uiitod Stetos, frmi July, 1«89, to Jaly, 1863 (WMWngttw, 186^ 4to.), 

t CvBMM Ot tik9 Oanadaa, 1861<2 (t vols. Sro. QiMbse, 19tS-i). m I. 
pp. zl zr^dz. ee pemim t TvA. n. p. », e« rnKf., wImm Hum am son* 
roiwjtehteBtetistiosorhiNliibMidknflM^ 8ee.too,AninsllUpa«iof 
iha Bfifaoob inU]^ Osnada tm (1 vcA. 8vo. ToroBto, ISMO* PP> 
d nq., 162, 9t 
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om year. More tlion one-fiftli of all deaths arc of hxhioa 
not a year old; more thioi two-jfiftha dio boforo five. 
In Boston, the number of those who dio before five is 
greater than all the deaths lietwcen 5 and CO ; thus hero 
tne chances of death in the first 5 years aro greater than 
in ih& next 55! Hero the average age of all at death 
is about 20 ; of the native Americans, al)out 26 ; of the 
coloured people, 27 ; of the foreigners, 17. It is often 
said the Africans in New England have loss vitality than 
any other people. Those facts do not support the theoiy. 
J3ut in 1857, the average age of coloured persons at death 
was only 25-24, while fiiat of other native Americana was 
27-57. * 

2. "Women attain a greater age than men. Perhaps 
this is 80 in all countries. The following Table shows the 
age at death of tho various classos of men and women : — 

Tasls Vn, — Age <tf Foreign and Native Wales and Fen. ales at Beaih. 

Naiire'bom females, at deotb, will average . . . 29-94 

NatiTO-bom males „ ... 2/-57 

Foreign-bom females „ „ • • • 17'93 

Ford^>bom males „ „ ... 17*00 

KatiTo^bom oolonred fbrnalem „ ... 25*46 

Katire*bom oolottred males ... 24*79 

American males live ten years more than foreign males, 
and American females twelve years more than their sisters 
from abnMid. Let us divide life as bsfore into three 
periods, the dependent, f5rom birth to 15 ; the productive, 
from 15 to 60 ; the retiring, from 60 till deatn, and see 
what number die in each period. We omit all whose age 
is not ascertained. 

Tamsx ynL'^ZHttnbuUon of Dtath ^vccordiug to Age and Sex. 1856. 

DMModentAgo. Productive A^e. Betiring Age. 

. MalM 4907 S451 ITIs 

Wmaiea 4S01 4091 1937 

I , _____ _____ 

^ * Total 9208 7642 8700 

The mortality of males is greatest in the fii-st period, 
"wiulb tiiftt of women teikss preoedeoioe in the two oHhesm. 
Thz zsxsss wulch produce Uiis incres^ samSce of male 
life ill dbe first; fifieen years are not yet weH atoertained. 

The MbwisigTalde oontuns &cts for the jmx» 1852-56, 
asd ahiowB Hie oampantiTe mortality of men «nd women 
at diierent ages, ' 
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Tavui JX.'-DiftrihvUon Cjf j}«»th aceordlng ioSmnmd Aft liMUMML 

Undarl. Under*. BaCWMO SO md 10. OtwW. 

MaJot . . . 12,24C 20,782 Si,U6 

Femalnt . . 0.061 17,684 6,787 90,480 



Total 



60,0W 



21,800 88.460 11,676 

Here, too, tho Biiperior longevity of womau appioaia. 

Tho Mme law prevails in other countries. Mr. Neiflon 
fumiflhca the facts for England,* vhenoe wb have con- 
structed the following Table : — 

TA.BLB X. — Etipedation of Life in IS^xglomd, 





ForMiJo*. 


For Femalce. 




For Mate. 




47-7S 


48-88 


SO-SC ' 




16 


44*17 


44-89 


60 


l4-ft8 


U'58 


20 


40-69 


41-69 


70 


9-Bl 


9-84 


25 


87-34 


88-86 


so 


s-n 


5-68 


30 


34-09 


3616 


90 


2-88 


8-08 


40 


27-47 


2878 


100 


8-18 


1-87 



The same law appeaini in Belgium. We gather &e 
curious statistics from M. Queteletui celebrated book, f In. 
Belgium the males and females are nearly equal in 
number. 

Tablb XI. — CompomUve ViiaUiy ofMcAet emd Mmalu. 



For 100 femidfiB rtillbom iherb ore 

For 100 finti. who die ther« are in let 8 mot. 

8 to Umos. 

1 to S J7M. 

6 to 14 
14 to 18 
18 to 21 
XI to 40 
4U to 60 
50 to 60 
60 to 70 
70 to 80 
80 to 100 



M 
*l 
>( 

M 
» 

» 

>• 

M 



M 
»t 
91 
II 
91 
II 
•9 
19 
II 
9, 
» 



II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
» 
19 



II 
•I 
>l 
II 

II 
!» 
I, 
91 
II 
II 
99 



•9 
II 
*l 

H 

J» 
l> 
II 
II 
«l 
19 
19 



Xnattaa. 

188 
180 

lU 
108 

90 

88 

96 
104 
108 
107 

96 

77 

68 



II 
II 

It 

M 
II 

$1 
19 

n 
II 
f* 

99 



iBOooniry. 
170aukl«fl. 

1S6 n 
100 ^ 

90-80 „ 

98 

76 

Q! 

88'8B„ 

lis „ 
106 n 

too „ 

9* n 



n 
n 
n 



In Boston the coloured people famish a striking excep- 
tion to the general rule ; 38 oolonred miles died here m 
1856, and 88 coloured females; the avCTage age ^f the 
former was 30 years, of the latler, a Utue less ihan 35. 



• *' Contributions to Yital Btatiitioi, beiojra Derekipinflit of the Bai» 
(tf Hoi4^ sbA lows «ar SkiaMiM,*' &^ Brlf.H.f.VtiMaa.. 
Third editioo. London, 1B67. 1 vol. Mo. pp. 40, 607, 618. 

t Sor rfioxcune et to JMvAopfmmA d« mw V«ealt^ te. (fMris, 1886, 
2 TolB. 8to.), Vol, I., p. 167. 
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flhould bo romonibftf^d that raony coloured females belong 
to the loweflt class of prostitutes. There are but two 
pieces in New England where the coloured aro regarded 
lis entitled to the some rights with the whites; one is the 
lowest haunt of conniption, the other the company of the 
most religious and humono of all philanthropists. 

3. The deaths are thus distributed among natives and 
foreigners, males and females : — 

Tablk Xll.—'IH.HnbnUon of Deaths in 1850. 
NaUto Aroeriofuui. Forolgncrn. 
10,678. 81U1. 
Malem .... 8180 Males . . " . . 1003 

Females . . . 8391 FomaloB . . . 1&57 

Se» not, reported 101 Sex not roportod . 1 

During the last three years about 16 per cent, of all 
deaths in Massachusetts have been those of foreigners. 

It i» instructive to look at the causes of death; 841 died 
by violence last j'ear, most of them by accident, that is, by 
some man's carelessness. In the 15 years and T. months 
ending December 1866, no less than 4081 persons 
have perished here by violence : whereof 3 were hanged 
by the sheriff ; 108 were murdered ; 860 committed 
suicide, 101 in 1856 ; and 3110 came to an end by " other 
violent causes " not distinctly named in the reports. 
Americans are singularly reckless of life ; but yet suicide 
is less common in Massachusetts than, in many other 
civilized countries. Thus, by the celebrated Gotha tftWes 
culeulated from the narrow basis of 2807 livep, it appears 
that one death out of 44 was by suicide.* The population 
of London is less than double that of Massachusetts, but 
its sai'^ldes are more than twice as many, varying from 
203 to i?66 a year. This crime is on the increase in 
Macnachusetts. 

Tabli Xni.'-IncrcaM of Suicidea from 1849 to 1856. 

Vcar. Ko. of Salddes. i Year. No. of Soioidw. 

1849 67 1853 67 

186U 49 1854 82 

1851 R? 2855 " »i 

im 76 j 1856 101 

Th« greater procliYity of the male to violence appears in 

• See Keiflcn, «W tvpra, p, 189, et tiq. Also BnoUe'D " Kiitory of 
CivUiRation" (Londwi, 1857)^ Vol. I., p: 60, ei ^Hq. 
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tlte Dumber of jmicidcs : 71 per cent, are male, 20 female. 
" Omnut natura in re mintma" is an old nile. The 
groatost number of MnHgachusctts tiuicideH takes plaoe in 
Muy. it Beems m Euroiw this crime is moi« oommon 
amongst Protestants than CatliolicH. Any thoughtful man 
would expect it to be in Bome proportion to the aiuount of 
freedom of thouglit and individual self-direction. Babiei 
don't foil till they begin to go alone ; while in the cradlo 
they break no bones. 

Many children are bom dead. Infanticide takes trc 
forms, anto-natal and post-natal. '.Uhe law of Moasaohusetts 
regards tho latter as a crime, and punishes St as other 
forms of murder ; but it takes no notioe of the former. 
We cannot furnish the statistics of abortion ; but, iucLging 
from what we have learned, they would be more mghtrai 
than those of any other form of New England crime. It 
is not loss murder to deatroy the life of a child in b 
woman's body than in a man's cradle or a public iii^h- 
way. If thoughtful men do not ascertain the extent of 
thitj enormity, and that among " respectable " women, by 
noticing the average number of chiloren to a marriage, or 
by reading the advertisements of abortionists in the public 
papers, they may ask any intelligent physician of this 
town, and he will tell them facts wo do not core to shame 
these pages with. Much of the mortality of children in 
the first three years of life may often tratWI to the 
mother's efforts to be no mother.* 

Of the 20,748 who died in 13-56, we find 978 died of 
old age ; 4 of these had reached the respectable period of 
100, or more. Old age, we take it, is the only death that 
is natural to man and xmavoidable. 

It is not our purpose to give an account of the various 
diseases which have made havoc of men; we leave that 
to the physicians. But we would caU attention to the 
efiect of a man's business and his locality on the length of 
his life. 

In the 'r4 years and 8 months ending with 1856, 38,027 
persons over 20 year's old have died in Massachusettsi, 
whose age and business were ascertained and reported In 



. . * See some remarks on this matter in Trftnsaotbns of tbe Americdli 
5tMical AjflochUdoD for 1867 (New Yotkj 1 vol, 8yoi),p. 95, «t 
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the offioial domunents. The facts aro diowp. in the follow^ 
ing table: — 

Tabu XIV.— (y OooupoMon and Xo»y^ev^^t/. 



OocupAtiom. 


No. of 
Pemona. 




A 
tw 


gftrefmte 
ifLW or Lift). 


Avoram 
Ago ftt jSHiaiu 


Farm era 


10,741 




> . ( 


1^9,466 . . 


. . 64.19 


Coopers 


l806 




. . 


17,700 . . 


. . 68-82 


hKwyeta 


188 




•> • 


10,746 . . 


. . 6716 


Miniatera . . . , . 


265 




• « 


16,10S . . 


. . 67 01 


8hipwrigh*4« . . . . 


375 


4 . 


• • 


16,466 . . 


, . 86-20 


Dootoni 


866 


. . 




20,088 . . 


. . 64-86 


Blaokmnitha . . . 


743 


• • 




88,618 . . 


. . 61-88 


Wluielirrighta . . . 


167 


• • 


• . 


8,586 . . 


. . 51-41 


^ Owpentera . . . . 


1,679 


• • 


a * 


88,866 ., . 


. . 40-65 


*^ifm ijlmitc and traderg . 


1,674 


• • 


• • 


88,099 . . 


. . 49-86 


THtnen and oarrien 


ill, 


• • 


• • 


^0,284 . . 


. . 48-05 


Tarem-keepsrii . . 


1681 


• • 


• • 


7,681 . . 


. . 4fI'9S 


Maaoiu 


401 




* • 


19,017 . 


. . . 4fl^-42 


Oabuet-makeni . . 


228 


m • 


• • 


10,785 . 


. . . 47-08 


Swunaii 


. 2,561 


• • 


* « 


118,366 . 


. . . 46-21 


ijBOOurBra • . • • 




• • 


• • 


0390,024 • 




ManofbotttrerB . . 


843 


« m 


• • 


16.281 . 


. . . 44-40 


SUmeoatters . . . 


223 






9,792 . 


. . . 48-91 


ShocnnakerB 


. 2,741 






118,489 . 


. . . 48-22 


Meohanios .... 


466 




• • 


20,101 . 


. . . 48-18 


Tailors ..... 


846 


• • 


• • 


34,666 , 


. . . 42-86 


Palntem .... 


429 






:^8,096 . 


. . . 48 -18 


Maohinista . . . 


409 


• 


• • 


16,850 . 


. . . 87-58 


Printem .... 


150 


• • 




5,4dO . 


. . . d&eo 



It is now quite dear that iu all ciyiJized countries the 
average life of man is lengthening ; yet it may be doubtful 
. wLtther cases of extreme longevity are on the increase. 
We have never found anv well-authentioated case of a 
man reaching his two-hundredth yea?. Thomas Parr was 
bom in Shropshire, Endbnd, in 1483, and died in 1635, 
nearly 153 3rearB old. Me worked at &nmng tiU ahout 
130 ; when 116 or 118, it is eaid, he became unlawfully 
the &1her of a child, and was punished eocleeiasticaily bv 
walking on Sunday in a white liheet in front of the church 
in his parish. married for the last time when near 
120. At his death, Dr. Harvey oj^ned the body, and 
found no rigos of decay. One of his grandsons oied at 
120 JxL 1#0 Henry Jenkins died in Torkshire at the 
age of 169. Petraoh Ozartan, a Hungarian peasanii, was 
bomin 15^, and died in 1772, agedm* This is the 
createst age we find in ai^ auiihentic history, if, indeed, 
tue £BictB TO well ettablished. 

* *'S9tr Amorioaa KMn^loiNedia^f Art. Aga. 
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In tho year 76 the oenaws of Italy was taket, and in 
tho " eighth ro<jion/* between the Apennines and the Po, 
there were 124 persons over 100 years of age; three of 
them were 14Q ; at Bimini, Morons Aponius was then 
living at 160.* Lord Bacon ooUeots several oases of great 
age in his " History of Life and Death ; " but some of them 
are poorly vouched for.f He says, " the old Countess of 
Desmond " lived to 140. We remember to ha /e heatd it 
said of her in some verses — 

" Who lived to muob more than a houdred laid ien, \ 
And di(<l by a &11 (born a oherry-taree tlien. 
WhfttftfriBl^uldgirU" 

It is said that thb &mous John of Times (Johannes de 
Temponbus, so called for the ages he lived I'hrough) saw 
361 years, but the statement lacks oonfinantion^ M. 
Prosper Lucas, in a recent work, sajjrs that on the 12th of 
January, 1763, in the hamlet of Oonino, in Bnscda^ there 
died a woman named Margaret Oribsowna, wife of Ghis- 
pard Baycoul. She was 108 years old. She mmried him, 
her third husband, when she was 94 and he 105; thejy 
had three children bom in that wedlock, all living at their 
mother^s death ; the children's hair was white, they had 
no teeth, but cavities in the gums as if the teeth had been 
removed ; they were of the ordinaxy size for their agOi but 
crooked in the^ back, having a faded complezioii, with 
all the other signs of deor^itude. The somid author 
relates that the wife of one of the coaohmen of 
Charles X. bore a child at the a^ of 65. who Hkewise had 
all the marks of BemUty.§ wWey teUs of a Cornish 
be^pgar/' an Trishman by birth, of whom this epitaph was 
written:-— 

* IdThia, H. N., XokTIL o.SO< Bat Sn%, in his admirable edition, 
rei^l40. See also Ontteri£aMrqpt.80a. 
t Worki, edited W&» aad Spedfting (!:iOiidoit,185!r>t Vol. IL, p. 188, 

X%Ttaiaf* « Woo^ ofUie LitUe World" (Londos, p. 64. 

4( Ml. On ». 40% ee 9«q^ M« OMef of mbbmM^ pn ooe ii ff . 
B«!fMEliidc liM KMe a ooUootiffia of osM 

HnnuuB^ Art.Lon|»tiiM«ndyitB (p. ITlTtivtoeiihiii reader tri& find 

onriooi laiagB. The 

here« 
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Hone Bmwne, tho quondam bog^^. lios, 

Who counted by iiia talo 
fiome kSxsoora wintHrs end aborOt i 
J Bach virimo i« in alQ. 

Ale WM his moat, hia drink, bin cloth, 

Ale did blH death deprive, 
And oonld he still have drank his aln, 

He bad been atill alive!" 



Seyenty-one men aettled in the town of Newton, Muhs., 
towards tne siiddle of the sevonteenth century. 'Fhe age 
of thirty of them at death i« ascertoined : they averaged 
a little more than 69.* 

V. Of the Pbopkbty of the People. — 1. In 1840, 
the taxable property of MaBsaohuaetts was valued at 
«807,089,196. In 1850, at «697,936,460. At the present 
day it is thought to be about 451,000,000,000. Tim does 



longing to churches, schools, academies, cx)lleges, and 
literary, scientific, and benevolent institutions, which would 
amount to ^100,000,000 more. This property is more 
than ^880 to each person in the State. It is more 
than a doUar apiece to the human race. Less than 250 
years ago iiSlassachusctts started with a few Puritans, and 
the wilderness for outfit, and now in eight generations 
she has accumulated so much property that she could give 
a dollar to each of the thousand miUion inhabitanta of the 
earth, and still have aU her schools, meeting-houses, town- 
houses, almshouses, gaols, and literary, benevolent, and 
scientific institutions left as nest-eggs to begin the world 
anew. We have done pretty well for beginners. 

This great mass of property is moi'e uniformly distri- 
buted thkn in any of the countries of Europe ; but we 
think leas uniformly than in any other New England 
State, v/ith the exception of Bhode Island. It is pleasant 
to know that there are 86 Savings Banks in Massachusetts, 
in which about 177,000 depositors hold property, amount- 
ing tb more than <$33,000,0Q0, about ^30 to each man, 
woman, and child in the State. Ko depositor, we think, 
draws inters when his principal amounts to more than 
.8500. The Irish are an acquisitive people, with a consi- 
derable inatinot for hoarding. In tne ^reat towns they 
have .much property in these beneyolei^ mstitutions. On 

* See «• Jaok8on'« Histciy of Newton," (Boston, 1814), p. 9, et seq. 
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the other hand, the Africunrt are more tropical in their 
habits, hoard little, and have not much property iu the 
Savinffs Banks, or eluewhord. Yet in liOuisYiUe we are 
told ot laigo estates in their hands. . 

Wo have not been able to procure the statisticB of muni- 
oipal taxation in Maasachusetts. Ench of the 338 towns 
manages its own alfeirs, and no law requires any return of 
the amoiuit of money collected. But it woiiM be quite 
interesting to know the sum raised, and compare the ex- 
penses of different towns. The county tax€», i* is offi- 
cially known, have been on tho increase oontincQlly, for 
the last ten years. Thus, in 1848, the tax in twelve coun- 
ties — all except Suffolk and Nantxicket — ^was <8233,575; 
in 1867 it had swollen to ^526,635. We are glad 1/ rm 
that the present governor, prompt and efficient in i. iy 
^ things, is attemptingto procure intormr.don on this matter.* 

In 1857, the valuation of Boston was ^258,110,900. 
Wo should like to compare this with the property of South 
Carolina. We have not the facts before us, but we fittd 
her State taxes in 1856 were ^532,744 ; of this «290,488 
came from Negro slaves. Thus the entire tax on property 
and free poUs waa only $242,256, though each firee coloured 
person, children included, is doomed to pay 92 a-year. 
Hence it appears that more than half the wealth of that great 
State consists in the persons of its slaves. She had then 
17,443,791 acres of taxable land, officially valued at 
^10,284,001, or about 68 cents an acre-f 1850, tho 
entire property of South Carolina was estimated in the 
United States census at <8283,867,709. This included tho 
value of the slaves. The city of Boston alone ocuid buy 
up all the natural property, all the land and things, in that 
State, and stiL". ha,ve a balance left sufficient to purchase 
several other slave States. 

Property is less equally distributed in Boston than else» 
where in Kew England ; a iew men have great estates ; 
many are thriving, out many also are poor. . The squcdid 

• See editotial in «' Boston Dafiy Advertiset^ for Vmj 4, 1868. 

t B^rb of the GoutptroUer-Qwienl to the Lef^hinro of Sonth 
OAKOiDa^Colambia, S. 0., 1866), p. 22, ct al. See also Governor AUston's 
2£e«i8agefor 18(7. The last eaiiTial Message of Mr. Ghaw>.Qo^rsniorczOi^^ 
is a model for papers of that kind, oontaining moob TSlmAte infomtation 
not often found in gabematorial docomenta. 
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poverty of New Sngland, its dnmlraaneMy prostitution, 
orimo, flow hither at to a oommon tank, Boston has her 
peiishuig ilad her dangeroiu classes, whom tto legislation 
ufte out £rom their wretohednoss and rioe. But we shall 
have a word for them on another jpago. 

We have no means of estimatrng the annual value of 
the industry of the people in Manaohusetts, or of the 
inoone from capital. But in 1855, an aocnrate census was 
made of the value of artioles produced in the State, 
though no oeparation was nade between the worth of the 
mateiial and that of the labour bestowed upon it. From 
that escamination, it appeared that the value of articles 
ciroduoed by the poople s labour in the year ending June 1, 
1856, was «296,820,681-79.» This is more than the worth 
of all the land and things in the two States of Yirginia 
and South Carolina ! Tet it is thought the census of 1855 
, did not return more than two-thirds of the actual earnings 
of the people, but the real value of the articles produced 
here that year would be <$800,000,000. So the conceded 
earnings of that petiod «7onld purchase all the land in 
' siaware, North Oarolina, an d Florida, at the Qovemment 
estimate in 1850. 

2. In the year endiiig November 1, 1857, it appears that 
7714 persons were received into the various almshouses 
of the 333 towns in Msssaohiujoits ; besides, iu the nine 
months ending the 1st of October, 2778 other patqjers 
were received into the State almshouses. Thus 10,492 
persons were sheltered hf the State or municipal charity 
during that period ; on*^the average, 5837 persons were 
whoUy 8iq>poiried in the varions estaolishments of the towns 
or the Commonweal^ 

Tmporatxy relief was also municipally afforded to 17,181 
others^ Thus nearly 28,000 persons were more or Ian 
dependent on publio charity. IBut of ihsiae nearly all whom 
the State relieved were fofei|^ers; cef the 25,000 h^ped 
by the towns, 8300 were foreigners. Of the 10,492 indoor 
paupers, we think more than hitlf were bom abroad ; but, 
Dv a strange defect in the pohlio documents, we are not 
able to T^iff our eotijectnre. Of the 25.000 helped hy 
the towns, a£o<ut 15,000 were brought to poverty ny i^e 

* ** Steilsdoid iaijnaatbn ralakisg toO«rtaia l^naelHM of Indaitvy fa 
|CM«MfaneMtto," &o. Boston, 1886. 
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intemperance of themaelTes or otherk I Of tlie 9(00 who 
had help from the charity of thia oouniy in 1856, Imt than 
1100 had a aettlement in this State ; about 8500 of thorn 
were foreigners. Of the whole army of paupem in SvSbUt 
County, more than 8000 were brought to porwrty hr 
drunken new, in themaelvea or others. To support tius 
vast mass of pauperiM.n, the towns and the Slate ooUac- 
tiTelyi»aid«^U92-41. Let us suppoM} that l;358,807-60 
were given by private ohurity for t^e sujcmort of these or 
other poor persons. We have then .81 ,000,000 given to heU^ 
the indigent. If the value of the earnings Maaw- 
nhusetts be but <8200,000,000, then our public atad privnte 
charity of this kind is half of one per cent, of the eamfaiga 
of the people-~five mills on a dollar. Oertainly it is not a 
very alarming piece of news. 

Vl. Of Idiocy, iNSANmr, Ulindnrss, and Sickness ik 
Massachxjsrtts • — 1. On the 30th September there were 
03 idiotic or feeble-minded persons in the State institution 
at South Boeton : 10 more had been there in the oonne of 
the year. There were also 58 other " idiotio or insane" 
persons in the various gaols of the Commonwealth : thus 
121 were in the pubUo institutions of the State, most of 
them supported "vmoUy at the public cost. 

In the autumn of 1854, a census was made of all tibe 
idiotic and insane persons in Massachusetts. It was taken 
with great accuracy, and a careful and detailed Beport 
made by Dr. Jarvis,t so well known for his devotioa to 
those unfortunate persons. From that ve anuftruot this 
Table:— 

'''abi.i: XV.— Idioi* in MattaalmiMt. 



HaUfB-hmn ....... 1048 

Itatmgntitn » 44 

Total ...... 105 

8iqp{Mrted ftiands 070 

Siiiqportod th« pablio ..... 417 

• Tenth Aa&nal Baport of the Masaaohoseifai School for IdioUo Hod 
S'esbis-aoi&ded Tuoth. Bottoa, I8S7. 

A!beimkii(rf Bctaraa of 4to latep&t: of Ckoh kA of l&e 0?«rM«m of 
th« Htraset of Oorreotkn ftnr the Bkirm Montlis flofli>qr Soptondbar VSk 
18W. Boston, 18S7. 
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l76 tax mAtiriAl coMtmoN 

We fthall ftgtin refer to this Ttloftble documont. 

2. In the two jpmbHo Icoatio eiyluins at Woroetter and 
TmmUa.,** 1148 intAne p«rsonii were received in the fint 
eleven moiitlM of leet yeer; 670 remained there on the 
iMHh of Norember. The amount of inaaiuty ie quite krgc. 
It ia oaneodby the greet intelloctual activi^ of the neoj^c, 
the intanaitjr of buoineea, kck of aoeiety. the failure of 
aAMtkn; hjr the vicee of passion anu the vioes of 
ambition ; by celibacy ; by drunkenneiB ; and by a didl and 
glooniy theology, with unnatural ideas jf God, of man, 
and of the reUUton between the two. In the last Beport of 
the aeyhun at Woroeeter, we find an instruotiye array of 
£EkotB, gathered flpom 3390 oases, extending over 25 years, 
teom. 1888 to 1857. From them wc construct the follow- 
ing Table : — 

Tabus XVI.— C:f tho Ca^i*et<\f Intaniiy. 



Omwm. Itale fwtaale ThIoI 

in h«lth in gannral IS5 467 602 

SpMMdiMMHM 2U 207 451 

TroubiMaMmdiiisihsroprodootiTofiinctimi . 184 1^1 

GMnMhks, «icpcMiir«t Ao. 98 9R 17'J 

Kxeitcinent infcellKrtaal, moml, and affootionft), , S99 601 90*} 

fieligkroi oxdtenunt of IdncU . 182 170 802 

Inteupemnoe 418 46 46*J 

Sair«bB8e »0 23 Sb'i 

All otbcv CJMtM 28 44 67 

Total ...... 1674 1716 88«0 

Tabu XVIL — Spuming the Pereentage cif the motl InvforUmi CavLtet 

/br2& F«<HV. 

G«tientliUh;»atli 16-4 

TrmablM tm aoooont of tbe aflbctions . . . 10-8 

latwimenHioe 9^2 

TroDUBfl cm soooont of rdigioii .... 5*6 

S«!lf*dNisa S-2 

TradgilasflBiBoooimtof jpropertjr ... 4'7 



Great pains have b«!en taken with insane persons in 
Masttohvintte ; we think no State has made more gener- 
ous or wise pnmsions for this tinfortunate class. But ^ve 

• TwsBl3r|ftJ» AaJMufl Bcportoit tbe Tnutwe of Um Btitte hvaaaXlo 
Hoqillal a* WoroMlsr. BoBton, 1857. 

7oayfli ArawBl TUgvfi. of tlw TraBteet of the Stabs LmuUio'Hofipital 
KtTBnntoB. ]8t7« 
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do not reach the cauto of tho eiril. Thftt It cat. to bo 
removed by dootoriug, but to be outgrown. To ui^ in this 
age oi intonte buaiueiM, it it what leprosy onoe waa to n 
slothful, aluggUh, and unolmn people, and will no doubt 
iu like manner be outgivwn. A man'a oocupation affiiota 
hit aanity. We have found that the farmer Uvea Ion|;er 
than m,3n of any other oallinff. It aeema a little aarpriamg 
to find how great is the tencuinoy to insanity among ih» 
a^nicultural people. Out of 177 patienta remaining at the 
Woroeater Aavlum, November 80, 1867; there were 80 
fitrmora, 38 laoonreni, and 22 ahoemakers. We.are told on 
high authority, that there 11 more uuanit}' in Oonneoticut 
than in any part of the world in proportum to the whole 
number of the people. The tendency to madneaa ia atronger 
in oelibatee than aro^ jg the manied people. d%M liidwa 
naturally, and eurpriaes no one - 1 j 

In the autumn of 1854 a oaroM oenana was nutdb to 
ssoertain the number of lunatios in the State, and a valuable 
report was published. The name of Dr. Janria ia ttuffioMnt 
authority for the ooourooy of the statements which we put 
into the following table : — 

Tamim XVnt—Qf Lvmae^ in Mimaeh%$eti» in 18M. 

Totel number of LmutkMi in the State . . . . . 

Males l,2i»4 

F«malei 1.S78 

Nativet %j«n 

Fonignen 625 

][nd0{^nd«it— Naiirea 1,000 

i'oraign&rs ... 44 

1,110 

Fimpers— Natiraa ..... 941 
Fon%nsn . ... 681 

•~ 1^ 

At that time the foreign population was wliiiuited at 
330,000, and the native at ^4,676. It aeema the aSnma 
bad a grwtor ratim d insanity than the natiYea, whioli ipa 
repreeent by ibe &U<>wing table 

Tasia XIX.-<-5%owif^ ik» IHiMbniiimef iim»itjf in JTaaftteMM^Iiiu 

l^athrM that an humfeios . i in 446 aalhnea. 

NatiTM tlMtareiianpertaBattes . . I «» (NSl « 

Fordgnen Uiat aro hratioB . . X n MBfiiN%Mn« 

Foraigoen tfiat itt^ p%«r HtiH^ t t \ ^ iOI „ 

Vor;. Viii* » 
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Thiis it apfpears tliat every foiir-litmdrtHith 
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a erajy pauper. But thk fact does not show a great-er 
etliYiological tendency to madness in tliom, only that their 
cimnnstances are uniavourablo to their sanity. Ninety- 
thrm cent, of the foreign lunatics are panpera ! " Much 
of their insanity,'* says Jarvis, '* comes from the in- 
teiiipeTanoe to -which the Irish seem to he peculiarly 
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prone." The tendency &o madness is a little greater in 
females than in males: this appears amongst hoih the 
native and the foreign population. 

Of this great army of lunatics, only 435 were supposed 
to he curable, while 2,018 were declared ineurable—craz^'' 
men to be supported for their life. The pecuniary cost h 
the smallest part of this grievous burden. It would be 
interesting to ascertain ho^ much of this madness is 
inherited : but we have not as yet adequate means to de- 
termine that question. 

Let Its put both the idieta and lunatics together in the 
follomng table 

Table jCX. — Showing the R-atio of Lunatics and Idiott in tli-e Whole 

^(yp'silcstion. 



PopulotioiKrfMas- 
eacbnsettB, 18&4. Lnoatica. One in 
1,124,676 2,632 427 



Idiote. 
1,087. 



One in 
1,084 



Ltmatics 

and Idiots. One in 
8,719 802 



Thus in Massachusetts in. 1854 one man out of each 302 
was either a crazy man or a natural fool. 

3. The average number of Jblind persons at the Perldns 
Institution, and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, was 
124 : 90 of these were pupils in the course of instruction, 
24 were connected with the wbrksbop department.* 

4. Of Sickness.f — ^Healtb is tbe normal condition of 
mankind ; sickness is unnatural. There is but one 
natimd, tiormal, and iinaToidable form of deaUi — that by 
oM age J the ripe apple Siopa from the tree some autiunn 
night, filling in its time. J'ew men understand how much 
we lose by neglect of the natural latvs of the body — 

• TweHtjf'-Sisth Aimiial Bepert of tie Ifapsftonusetts ABjrlnm for the 
Blin^ for the Year ettding Deoembev 31, 1857 . Boston, 1858. 

t SW Ifepoft of ft Gtoercl Plat forthf> rromOtion of PabKd and Pef- 
nomH H«»ltfl, deviaed, prepared, at d reC'Sianam^d hv the OoamiiflgionerB 
ftpijSO&i»d titidor a Besolve of tin, Xiegislattirt of MSagftdnieottB, &c. 
Boston, 1860, 1 vol. 8vo. 
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which are the oommandmonts of the Infinite God-'**' lirtfy 
oracles," writ in theao "liTing BtonoA.*' Look at %}\m> 
factis : — In 1855 there were abont 1,132,000 people ia our 
goodly 6tate--550,000 moles, 582,000 femaloa. Look At 
this table : — 

Tablk XXI.— th4 Ago of tk« .P0ot>Us. 

Under 5. 6 to 10. 10 to 16. 16 to 30. 20 to 80. 80lo4O. 
132,944 116,862 110,098 117,047 286,878 I«,04G 

40to&a 60 to 60. 00 to 70. 70 to 80. 80 to 00. 90 to 100. OrwlOO. 
111,600. 71,829 42,428 S0,810 6,188 684 19 

To state it in round numbers, 711,000 are under 30» only 
421,000 above that moderate age ; 248,000 are under 10; 
227,000 between 10 and 20 ; 236,000 between 20 and 30. 
In other words, out of 100 persons, 22 are under 10 ; 20 are 
between 10 and 20 ; 21 between 20 and 30 ; and only 36 
out of the 100 have yet seen their thirtieth birthday. So 
youthful is the people, that every fifth person is a Uttleboy 
or girl imder tm, while only one man in sixteen has tteen 
his sixtieth year. In the whole State there are but 142,453 
persons over 50 — a little more than half the niunber that 
are under 10. 

On a previous page we divided life into three periods— 
the Dependent, we Productive, and the Betinng Age. 
The Productive age we put between . 15 and 60. If ire 
are a little more sanguine in our estimate, and add ten 
years to the productive period, making it eoctend inm. 15 
to70, then we shall have abont 743,000 in that ai^. The 
other 400,000 are dependent Kow and then a bright hm 
or girl is of consideralble "pecuniuy value" before lo. 
Now and then a man or woman is so well bom and well 
bred that the Period of large uflefblneBe ocmtinnes till 80« 
or even 90. The most valuable yean of John Qvanoy 
Adams's life were between 70 and 80. ICa«aohiuei^ h» 
several exiunplee of ihii*, handsome age ; but ihey aur« 
always exceplacmal. The productive power d the poi^j^de--- 
their bodily, intellectaal, and moral |Knre^^wil^ 4^peBd 
on tiie niunber |of men and woman in the vigoroui ag«i> 
say betvreen 25 mi 60, or 70. 

It appeon that 20,734 persons died in ManBohaaetts in 
1856; that is, aboni iwo oat of 109. It li iiot«Ktrftv»g«Bt 
to tti^pow that tiro ^enonft ato mtk all tha Ham iae mm 
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that dies : thus, 41,468 persons in Massaohusoits are con- 
tinually sick; that is, 1,132,000 porsons oiidnre 41,000 
years of sickness in each twelvemonth. If this evil yren) 
distributed uniformly over the community, it would give 
a little more than thirteen days of sickness to onch man, 
woman, and child I How many are conlumaUv ailing with 
one nuJady or another ! What an armj'^ of doctors — allo- 
pathic, homax)pathic, hydropathic, sudoripathic, mixo- 
patiiiu,, and pneumatopathio— are waging war on disease ! 
' wlkst ammunition and medical weapons, terrible to look 
upon, are stored up in the great arsenals of thia humane 
wanai-e, this really creative fight, tended by diligent 
apothecaries! The amount of invalidism is frightfol to 
contemplate. 

Look a moment at the consequences of sickness. First, 
thore Is the positive pain borne directly by the siok, and 
indirectly by their comnanions and friends. What a 
moTistrouB evil that is I It changes life from a delight to 
a torment, the natural functions of the body are ill per- 
formed, and this frame is found to be not only " wonder- 
fully " made, but also " fearfidly." In their normal state 
all the senses are inlets of delight; but sickness shuts 
gladness out from all these five doors of the human house, 
and fills it full of "horrid shapes, and 8hrieks,-and sights 
unhdy." 

Taken as a whole, the indirect pain of such as stand and 
ifait, looking on with eyes of sympathy, and folding their 
ttnavoilbg hands, is more than the sick man direouy en- 
oounters himself. What a vast amount of suffering &om 
tlus djTeet and this reflected pain ! 

Thm there is the pecuniary cost of sickness. The man's 
power' of prodnctiye industry has gone from him. The 
tpie^tiWs right lumd has lost its cunning now* The &dth» 
fal mother would, but cannot, care for k^hand or for 
eMM« The great, nice brain of genius is lilke the soft en- 
cepkalm of ma fooL ' Let us estimate the cost as light as 
possible. Of the 41,468 peronnial sick, suppose that 21>468 
|«ntms whose power of pi^Kluctite nmustry is worth 
nothmg to the country, even in iheir health, that they 
t>nly eerii ih^ living; that 10,000 are men who, in 
hmih, wotdd eaeh eam 41300 a year i^ore than it oosts to 
f&ed, dothei hotilei oomfer^ daid ilmv|^ tliem, and 110,000 
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moro are women who, if well, wduld oai'n.8150 amoce bosidefl 
their Himilar keep; then the simple oosBation of this indnsit^ 
cotits the State 454,500,000 a year. If we should davihU 
thcso fi^pres, and say ^9,000,000, wo think wo should still 
bo within the mark. Suppose that it oontit but a dollar 
u dttv to nurse, diet, and doctor each of these 41,468 in- 
valids — a quite moderate caleiilation — that amounts to 
^15,136,820. We may safely say that sickness costs the 
IKJople of Massachusetts, directly, 4520,000,000 a yuar in 
these two items alone. In other wolrds, if all the people 
were healthy except the 20,000 who die, Massachusetts 
would add 4520,000,000 moro to her annual increase of 
honest wealth, to her means of use and beauty. 

Besides, the effects of sickness on the higher facultiqs of 
man are commonly quite baneful. .It weakens all th^ 
spiritual powers ; the mind loses its activity ; the quantit^y 
of thought is less, the quality poorer ; the man of buinn,€|iets 
cannot buy . and sell to advantage; ihe carpenter connot 
plan his work or execute his plan ; the scholar's genius is 
vanished into t)iin air ; the diligent wife, careM about 
many things, is now only troubled about herself; the moral 
faculty suffers as much as the intellectual ; the Jaundiced 
eye sees nothing of its natural colour. The sick man's 
conscience is abnormal as his digestion or appetite; he 
can take no just view of moral rdations. As wdil might 
we expect a lame horse to race well, and leap afiye^bancied 
gaiSf OS ask a sick man to have ^ust intuitions of the etenud 
right, or a manly will to do it ; he would, but how can 
he P A siqk jvdge, doctor, minister^ schoolmaster, editor, 
politician— °he does harm, and not good. So tho affoctional 
and religious talents lose tiieir vmae, are dipped within 
the ringr sweated down, and cannot be takei*, at Iheir 
former worth. Spite of himself, the sick maii beoomes 
selfish— the best of sick men. It is the order of nature : 
he should be selfish, th^. His body is sick ; it tries to ' 
get well; all of its natural vigour is directed to tfaa^ 
object, for the material basis of humanity must be , pins 
served. When the ship at sea encounters a violent tstora^' 
leaks badly, is settlmg in the water, Aad likely to perish, 
men cut away the maats, let the costly anchors md un- * 
fastened chain-cable go down with the run ; the w^thy 
pajrgo is oaijt into t^e ocean, that they may save the ship 
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and thoir own litos I So in t\\o stom of siclcm^sa, long 
oontinuod, naturo instinctively throws overboard all the 
oo«tly 8](uritual fireight gathered in a lifotimo. The 

*' cyo wlioKQ bond did awo the world 
Doth loBo iU luatro." 

Tho world's groat warrior crioH — 

" Give Me somo drink, Titimufl, ' 
As a sk^ girl." 

Thcro is littlo exercise of tho higher religious faculty ; 
none of that aspiration to the Bovonth heaven of humar 
devotion ; no psalm of lofty gratitude, no deep contritions 
then ; at most, only a dull and humble, passive trust in 
GK)d. Even that often fails. The affections are often 
blunted. Tn health, how manly was this man's philan- 
thropy ! now, disarmed, it does not travel forth to look 
after the far-off heathen, the nearer slave — or black or 
white — the poor, the friendless, or the sick. Nay, tho 
?uothe'., tormented with her own pains — prophetic now 
of only death — ^forgets the very children that she bore ; 
much more does the less affectionate man forget tho wife 
ho loved, and the dear babies who climbed his knee and 
pulled liis healthy beard. Blame them not ; the sick has 
only strength to keep his own soul and body together. 
All the river of life must then go to turn his own mill. 
We know well this is not what ministers preach in books, 
and write in many a romantic tale. But we too have seen 
much of life, and stood at many a death-bed — ^beside 
noble men whom sickness did yet all unman. Have we 
not our own experience also ? Lame feet must halt, and 
sick eyes wiU &op their lids instinctively, and turn from 
the dear beauty of the rising sun. Humanity lies low in 
the hand of sickness. Still more commonly is the temper 
made sour by long-continued illness. If ** a hungry man 
is an angry man," so is a sick man a peevish one, easily 
offended, not capable of controlling his wrathful emotions. 
A schoohnaater with the toothache, a judge with the gout, 
a bilioTifl doctor, a dyspeptic minister, a sick horse, a dog 
with a wounded leg—- we all know what these are. This 
iU-temper is a natural defenee. If the arm be broke, tho 
skin, the flesh, the bone itself, else so unfeeling, all become 
exquisitely sensitive, so that pain may warn us against all 
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thinf^s wluch would annoy and jproveut tho roRtoraiion of 
ilio limb. Irritability and poovislmeas perform tho laiiie 
function : thoy must guard vrad keep watob about tho eick 
man's bed ; these testy ' eutinels that so pace forth their 
nightly round. We have often wondered at the economy 
of Divine Providence in the healthy body — ^not loss also 
thereat in this body when sick. 

All tho higher iaculties are disturbed. Tho will is weak 
and capricious, or else its resolution, sdherenoe to convic- 
tion, is metamorphosed into obstinacy; peT^sistence is a 
subjective whim ; the judgment is worth litue; the opinions 
represent nothing truly — so warped is th0 intouectual 
nurror. What the nick scholar writes is as nnwhoilesome 
as he is unhealthy ; it is tainted literature. One might as 
well oat the fjesh of diseased swine, as feed on tho litera- 
ture of sick moralists, historians, preachers, philosophers, 
poets. The delicate-minded reader feels the author's pulse 
in his writings. This literary woman has a disease in her 
spine ; all her works, likewise, axe tainted and unhealthy. 
Wo taste the aloes in many a bitter sermon and bitterer 
prayer which we have heard. We smell the opium and 
the gin in much which passes for the literature of passion. 
Man^ a dark ecclesiastical dogma about man and God has 
had its inspiration in a diseased liver or obstructed bowels. 
Such things are seldom originated by a great, stout, hearty 
man, who has a wife and babies at home, and takes a manly 
relish in mmt and drink ; who can run and jump, and 
skate on ice, and swim in water, his eyes open for the 
cowslip and the violet of spring. No, they are the work 
of celibate monks, of sick-bodied ministers fateathing I3ie 
bad air of cells or libraries, their feet cold^ their head hot, 
their whole body in diswder. As poison toadstools grow 
out of rotten wood, so do the worser fungi of an evil 
theology shoot out from the mind of diseased ministers. 
He that has a bitter tongue is not likely to say sweet things 
of man or God. In matter;? of pure science it is of no 
consegumce who does the work ; all rests on demonstra- 
tion, deductive from a principle or inductive Urom facts. 
Haroilton's Quaternions and JLoomis's Astronomy would 
bo worth BB much if writ by a sick as a sound man. A 
man with a dropsy may calculate the trajectory d the last 
oom/^ or tdll the weight of ihe fifty-fiirat asteroid : sickw 
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noss doo8 not vitiato tho mathematical demonstration. Tlio 
nine digits take no man's disease, however infectious. An 
asymptote has no sympathy with a diseased stomach. But 
in all works of amoral or religious character the value is 
personal, not domonstrational ; it dopends on tho character 
of the writer ; and that, at least for tho time, depends 
on his health. What if we wore told that Jeremiah had 
the dyspepsia when he wrote his "Lamentations;" that 
Jonathan Edwards was labouring with the jaundice when 
he composed those ghastly sermons on eternal damnation ! 

Of course wo know the exceptions to all this. There are 
men, and stiU oftener women, with such sweetness or truth, 
that the more sickness wilts their roses, the more will they 
give their ;precious sweetness out. Wo know also tho 
function which sickness has to perform in calling forth tho 
sympathy of man for man. 

We intended to say a word on the causes of ill-health, 
yet must forbear; but shall instead ask our readers to 
attend to this extract from a document written by one 
of the most intelligent men in the State : — 

" In order to preserve the freshness and health of the body, we inust 
obsenre the law which commands constant and rapid change of its inte> 
gral particles. We die daUy whether wo will or not. Bat the extent to 
which we are bom again daily depends mnch upon onreelves. The 
component pertioles cf the body have bat an ephemeral ozistenoe. Han- 
dreilis of genarutions of them go to make up oar individaal life. Multi" 
tndes of them are dying every hoar and every moment ; and firesh 
tides are conatantly formed to replace them. 

" Bat this incoming maltitade cannot have room and verge enough 
except the worn-out and effete par ticles are thrown off. Away, then, witli 
the dead, to make room for the living ! is the law ; and fortunately wo 
cannot diisobey it totally, because part of the work ia done independently 
of oar vohtion, and disobedience to it would be death to the whole body. 
The removal is effected, that is, the waste particles are carried off, by 
various and complex organs of respiration, perspiration, and the like i 
but the pervading characteristio of all is motion 

" The automatic motions remove only part of the effete atoms of the 
body. Voluntary motion must do the rest, or they remain, and clog the 
system. , If people were fully aware of this, how much more bnskly 
would they move about to get quickly rid of this dead matter. But 
how frantically would they fly about, instead of carrying the effete par- 
ticles of their own bodiee, each one was obliged to carry, as a burden, 
the dead particles of some other person. They would die of. horror and 
disgust. As it is, however, very few are conscioos of this operation; 
and thousands in civilized life carry about with sweet ioomplacenoy 
their own dead atoms, mixed up with tho living ones. They grow 
feebler sad feebler m the proportion of effete matter ^wci gi<ei4er, aoA, 
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that of frosh, liring matter lc«B, nntil at last partid doatti beoonniB total 
death. 

" Now, 80 long 01 ho iimA and cffcto narticlofj wt) oarriod off by the 
viirioQB crorotionB just n« rapidly as now and fronh onoi Hre formed by 
wholoRome nutrition, bo long aio wo young and firenh. During ):he ftmt 
third of lifo tho rital forco is very great, and though tbo supply f hrough 
nutrition must cxoeod vraste, in order that tlioro may bo growth and 
ooneolidntion of tho body, Btill tho wosto is very rapid also. New par- 
tiolos rush in swiftly, oast out tho dead ones vigorously and nf/driy, so 
that tho bodios of the young aro fresh and alivo all over. The swifl- 
inoving machinery of life throws tho blood out to every psui of tho 
Burfaoe, and tinges tho firm, clastic flesh with rosoato hue. As long 
ao this condition lasts, youth lasts, bo tho number of years what they 
may 

" Tbo duration of youth depends upon obedienco or ♦Ksobodienoo of 
tho laws of life. All cxoosbou shorten it. Too much and too little work 
of brain and limb curtail it. It is shorter in women than in men, 
mainly because their blood is not duly oxygenated by exorcise or work 
in the open air. It is usually much shorter in the blind than in tiioso 
who see. In a cIobb of a hundred blind youths there are very few who 
have tho beautilbl characteristicfl of this period of lifo— tho roooato 
hue, tho rounded limb, tho bounding stop ; and even among those 
fow these beauties fade away earlier than among others 

" Exorcise, too, being pretty much under his volition, is apt to bo 
neglected, and so tho waste and effete particles are not duly carried off. 
At iSrst they linger a little in tho system ; then they linger longer. 
There now begin to be dead and effete particles among the iiying ones, 
and the system begins to be a little clog^^ed thereby. From this moment, 
real manhood declines, and real age begins, be the years of life ever so 
few. 

•IThe spring of life having lost a little of its torce, the blood is no 
longer thrown vigorously out to the periphery of the body ; it therefore 
crowds the great internal vessels, and prepares the way for congestional 
and organic diseases. The surface becomes a little pale. The flech 
loses its elasticity. It looke pnttyish and feels flabby. i"re8hnes8 is 
now gone, and with it beauty. Adieu youth, adieu manhood j age is 
here. 

" This change is seen sooner in women than in men. Sooner in tho 
blind than in others. Most women in this country are as old at thirty or 
thirty-five, aa they should be at forty-five or fifty. Suppose the years lost 
by each one to be only ten, what millions of years of bloom and beauty 
and vigour ar*» lost to each generation ! But how can wo calculate tho 
billions of years lost to the next generation by reason of tho diminished 
stock of vitsd force imparted to the offspring !''• 

VII. Of the Means for the Education of the 
People.! — 1. Of the Common and High Schook. — 
There are 4360 public schools in Massachusetts, open to 

* Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the MasBachusetts Aaylum for the 
Blind. 

t Twenty.first Annual Eeporfc of tbo Bpanl of Education, ic, 
Boston, 1858, 
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all, froo to oU persouB, native or foreign, ACriotm or Cau- 
casian, rich or poor. There are 4838 toachors — a noblo 
army of Hclioolmiiators. In the siuumer 195,881 pupils ai- 
toncted the schools ; 203,031 in the tvinter. The bcIiooLb 
keep, on the avomge, seven months and a half in the j'car. 
The avoraffo attendance of pu^iU is 177,776. There are 
in Maseacnuaetts 221,478 children between the ages of 
five and fifteen. All the large towns, savo one, havo public 
high schools, '^here girlfl as well as boys can receive a 
superior education. J&oston is the only exception. Here 
ilic controlling men secure the monopoly of superior educa- 
tion for the daughters of the rich. 

2. Of the Normal Schools. — Four Nonnal Schools, pubUc 
and free to all, contain 346 pupils, 290 of them young 
women, aU pi-eparing t/o l>ccome teachers. These institu- 
tions have already received 3434 pupils, of whom 1937 
graduated at the end of the course of study. 

3. Of Private Schools and Academies. — ^Thcro are 744 
of these institutions, containing about 24,000 pupils. Hero 
tho cost is paid by the parents of the scholars. 

4. Of the Coilcges.— There are five Colleges — four Pro- 
testant and one Catholic — containing about 1100 students, 
uU males. The schools for law, medicine, theology, and 
science, are attended by about 600 pupils. There is no 
college for young women ; but yet one medical school is 
for them exclusively. 

Thus it appeal's that about 230,000 young persons 
received instruction in the various schools of the Stato 
in 1857 ; one-fifth part of the whole population went to 
school. 

5. Besides, t" c State has two Industrial Schools, one for 
boys, one for girls. 

(1.) In the Reform School for boys,* at Wostborough, 
there were 613 pupils on the 30th of last September. 
Three-fourths are Americans ; they are sent there by the 
courts, and average about 13 years of age. Wo are sorry 
to say we cannot speak veiy well of the plan or the 
influence of this echool. 

• Eleventh Aimtial Heport of the TfOBteeR of tbe Stato Reform Bohool, 
Rt Wostboroagfa, &c. Boston, 1857* 
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(2.) In tho InduBtrial School for Gii'K at Lancaster,* 
there wore 92. Their avcrago ago is about 14. A few 
years ago private benevolence oatabliBhod a little insti- 
(ution, called " Tho Guardian for Friondlefis Giria," in 
lioston ; it did much good work in tho two years of ita 
ojustcnoo. Tlion tho State took tho matter in charge, 
and now reaches out a parental hand to thono poor 
wrotoheB, snatching them from a fate womo than tho 
compiilBory doom of the negro nlayo. It is one of tho 
most significant and valuable charities of tho Common- 
wealth, one of its moat righteous acts of juKtice. There ia 
no oonacioufi antagonism between man and .woman : on 
the whole, men are more tender to wx)men tjban to each 
other. Women reciprocate tho gentle feeling. Such ia 
tho law of nature. Female nunea indulge tho male 
babies ; were the nuraea men, the girls would get Uie 
kinder treatment. But in our civilization hitherto brute 
force has prevailed, and as woman hoe less of it than man, 
only the mferior position has been hers in the State, the 
church, the commurity, and the market. Even now, she 
is by no means thought the equivalent of men. Acccord- 
ingiy, most cruel hardships fail to her lot. One day this 
wm be changed. The terrible vice of prostitution— what 
a curse it is I In the future it wdll be as rare as leprosy 
and elephantiasis are now in Boston. But this will never 
be until tho popular idea of woman undergoes a revolution. 
It was a great thing for Massachusetts to stretch out her 
arm to rescue these poor girls, and save them from the 
Dead Sea, which covers a whole Sodom and Gomorrah of 
wickedness. The institution seems well planned, and thus 
far works well. 

VIIL—Of the Means for Repf^issing Chime.-— L 
Of Gaols and Houses of Correction.f In the eleven months 
ending September 30, 1857, there were 13,072 persons 
committed to the various common gaols and houses of 
correction in Massachusetts. We put the details into the 
following table. 

• Second Aimtial Report of tho Trustees of the State Indtustrial Scliool 
for Girls, at Laaoeurtcr, &c.- Boston, 1857. 

t Abstract of Iloturns of tho Koopers of Qaola, and of tho Overseers 
of til© Hooses of Corrootion for tho eleven months ending September 80, 
1857. Boston, 1857. 
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txtM XXIL — Pvniihmtnt for Orinw. 



Nambttr ..... 

ForaignorH 

Natiroi 

UaloH 

FonittlM 

For Intntnuomnoe .... 
All otiior GrimM .... 
Addiotsd to habituRl Intompcranco 
Not Ml dieted to hebitnal Intcmp<>ninoe 



18,072 

6,m 

4,788 
10,6i9 

%,4a» 

6,445! 
7,627 
7.70fi! 
5,800 



But of tbifl number of " criminuU," 491 wero witnosseo, 
kept in gaol acoordiug to an ungodly custom which has 
beoomo a law. 4853 of the actxml criminals were imablc 
to read and write. Tho averajje number of prisoners 
on each day of tho year was 1?33; but 1876 M'cre in 
gaol on tho 30th of last September ; 3308 liad been in 
gaol before. 

2. Of the State Prison.* Oti the 30th of September, 
this institution contained 440 convicts. 279 native Ame- 
ricans, 164 foreigners. Massachusetts sends to her own 
State Prison nearly as many criminals as all foreign 
nations put together. The great crinioji whicli are punished 
there are not committed bv Irishmen, brit by our own 
citizens. 349 men were tliere for crimes against pro- 
perty, only 91 for offences against the person — crimes of 
wrath or fuet. It is pleasant t<} see that with tho advance 
of civilization crime is diverted from the substance of man 
to his accidents. The health of the convicts seems well 
cared for; few prisons in tho world exhibit so small 
a mortality. There were but four deaths out of 440 
persons I This is at the rate of 90 in 10,000. Now the 
rural population of England, at the adult age, lose 77 
out of 10,000, the town yopulatiou of Manchester, 124 out 
of 10,000, and the British soldiers in barracks at home, 
from 110 to 204, in 10,000. We wish we could say some 
other good things of tho State Prison. 

3. Of the GWlows. — During the last year the Stato did 
not stain her hands with the blood of a murdered murderer : 
101 killed themselves, but Massachusetts killed no nouin 
nor woman. We trust the days of tVe gallows are ended. 

* Aunna] Report of ibe Board.of Xnipeotors of ^iu) Muw«litt8«tt« Stutc 
Priaon, October 1, 1857. Boston, 1867. 
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On the whole, tliii if a gpraiifyinc result ; the experi- 
iQont of ■elf-f^vemmont work* well ; this is a f^it 
Hucoess in respect to numbers, health, property, intelli- 
gence, morality. Out of New Englana it will not 
easy to find a million and a quarter of people living so 
comfortably, with isuoh industry and wealth, such comfort, 
intolligenoe, and manly virtue. Yet there are still great 
ovils to be overcome. See how the good and ill get 
summotl up in Boston. On thia little spot — more than 
half of it made land, rescued from the sea — to speak in 
round numbers, there are 101,000 persons — 76,000 native 
Americans, 85,000 foreigners: such are the figures for 
1855. 2500 couples were married in 1856 — 1500 foreign, 
1000 American. 5900 were bom here that year — 4600 
of foreign, 1400 of native parents. There were 4200 
deaths, at the average age of out 20. 

The taxable property in 1857 was $258,000,000. 2500 
persons entered the almshouses, yet only 670 were thero 
on the average. The pauperism of Boston is small com- 
pared with the whole population ; 670 permanent paupers 
out of 161,000 inhabitants, 85,000 of them Irish, is not 
alarming. Besides, it should be remembered that poverty 
has driven gn^t shoals of poor people to this town within 
a dozen years. 

There are 267 public schools : last year they took more 
than 26,000 pu]^iis into their hospitable arms ; over 22,000 
are there leammg all the time ; for the blessed doors 
stand o^n all the day to the children of all nations, all 
forms ot reli^n, of any race. With universal justioe do 
our democratic institutions distribute the great charity of 
education to aU. Private bounty opens evening schools 
also, for children of a larger growth, who are yet oabies in 
knowledge. The dead hand of Mr. Lowell reacbea out of 
his grave, and opens the door of science and letters to 
thousands of tboughtfid men and women. 

The amount of crime looks formidable at first, but it is 
not alarming for a great town so crowded with Irish 
Catholics and other strangers. 270 quiet-looking police- 
men keep the peace of the city ; the sun never goes down 
on their watchful work. Four detectives are on the look- 
out for suspicioT^s persons. In 1857, 19,000 arrests were 
nlade, 9000 commitments. Of the 19,000, 15,000 wero 
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foreiffncrd, 4000 Amoricana ; 4300 ^ omen. Of tho 19,000, 
10,000 were for drunkcnnoss, loss than 0000 for bU 
other offouco8 I One wm puninhed for violating tho liquor 
law I As there arc 22D0 places wliero intoxicating spirit 
is Bold to bo drunk on tho premisea, it is only fair to infer 
that thin man was a sinofir above ^11 that dwelt in tho 
other 2229 liquor-shops i Tho amount of property re- 
ported as stolen was only 5^62,000, and of that $4^,000 
wn^ recovered by the police, and restored to its lawful 
owners. Hence, it seems that this brotherhood of thieves 
does but a sraall business ; and as they do itot keep quite a 
shilling where they steal throe and ninepenco, it seems 
tho profit is but little in comparison to tho risk. We 
hardly think this branch of tho trade is a " living busi- 
ness, certainh'^ it is organized but iU. Of course our 
figures do not include tho thefts committed by fraudulent 
merchants, bankers, and officers of incorporated companies, 
who belong to the same brotherhood of thieves, but do 
only tho heavy stealing. 

It is a singular mixture of good and evil — 267 pubKc 
schools, 245 public houses of ill-fame, 22,000 children 
daily in schools, 2200 tippling shops open all day, 10,000 
men and women yearly taken up for public drunken- 
ness.* 

After all, it is a good town, this dear old Puritanic 
Boston. We wish we may be mistaken, but yet we think 
it the best city in. the world — the most moral, intelligent, 
charitable, and pro^ssive— the most hospitable to a 
great, new truth of philosophy, morals, philanthropy, or 
religion. We hope there are better towns, but know not 
where to find them. 

At the end of this long paper we wish to make a few 
suggestions, which may serve as moral to the tale. 

1. Our Kew England institutions have been subjected 
to a very severe test. They were designed for Protestant 
Americans-— men educated to freedom, with Teutonic 
blood in their veins. What if none else had oome here in 
this (»ntttryP We should have be^n a quite diflFerent 

* iSee ilifi Aamtal Report of the Ohief of Folioe, 1868, Oitjr Docnment, 
No. 5. He says, (p. 2^^) " It is an admitted &ot that intemperaaoo Ib the 
direct origia of more povertj, more oHme, a&d ooaseqnwxt Bafferic^, 
than all otW oatusdB dofobmed.^' 
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people, with muoli less wealth — for the Irish labour has 
been a great industrial force, perhaps as valuable as the 
waler-power of the mills od. theCoanecticut or theMerrimae. 
Our social development we think would be fer in advance 
of its present condition. But causes which none fore^w 
brought forp?mers here hy the thousand — ^men of a dif- 
ferent nationaUty, chiefly Celtic people, nay, Irish, foreign 
in ori^, manners, religion, ethnological disposition. What 
made it worse, they had vices whida. centimes of oppres- 
sion fixed on these outcasts. They were poor and servile. 
Want, ignorance, oppression, the greatest evils which retard 
civilization, had bound them with a thredbld chain. 
The Irish had the vices of their condition, wretchedness, 
beggary, drunkenness, deceit, lying, violence, tr^Mshery, 
malice, superstition; they brought with them the mc«t 
bigoted priesthood in all Christendom. What should be 
done ? Some men said : " Shut them out from all our 
political institutions. Let them be with us, not of us. 
Democracy is for native Americans, n^t foreign Cathoiio 
Irish." But wiser counsels prevailed. After a few years, 
the foreigner who wiUs becomes a citizen. No pr(^)erty 
qualification is required, only an educational qualification. 
If he can read his neck-verae and write his name, he claims 
benefit of clergy, become a citizen in fall, eligible to any 
office except the one he could not fill worse than it has 
been. The advent of a quarter of a milHon foreigners — 
200,000 of these Irishmen — has been a sore trisd to our 
democratic institutions., No war would be so severe a 
test. Thdy have stood it well. No doubt the presence 
of such a people has the same effect for a time on our civil- 
ization whicli it has on the parts of the town where they 
settle. Dirt and rum, with pestilence and blows, follow 
their steps : their votes already have debauched the ^litioe 
of the city, which they will degrade yet more m the 
next ten or twenty years. They have bad adviseift of 
their own and of our own. Not an Itia' newspaptt in 
America is on the side of humatiity, education, freedom, 
progress. 

Yet this evil is but temporary ; like the malaria irhioh 
foUows draining a swamp, or flowing & meadow, or openittg 
a canal< Our i&dtitutiotia wiU correct most of the im 
we complain of— ouif iadnstry, our eohools, newspajpers, 
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books, ami freedom of thought. The Irish have many ex- 
cellent qualities; the women are singnkrly virtuous, the 
men full of fun, mt, and joyous good humour. They accu- 
middte property; escapmg from want little by little. 
Ignorance will disappear, and then the oppression of tlio 
priest will also soon end. The next generation of Irish will 
be quite unlike this. The Catholic Church will not change ; 
none escape the consequence of a first principle. The? 
logic of its despotic idea is the nmnifest destiny of tho 
Roman Church. In this ago none enters that cave of 
Triptolemus, but he loses his manhood ; the first st>cp costft 
that. Mr. Brownson is the most distingiiished Catholic 
in Ai lerica, a man of very large intellectual talents, great 
power of acquisition, and the facile art to reproduce in 
distinct and attractive forms. He is powerful in spc^h, 
as with the pen, having also an industry which nothing 
daunts, or even tires. But compare ^ae democratic 
Brownson, fighting — (his life was always a battle, is, and 
will be) — fighting for liberty, for man aid woman, with 
the Catholic Brownson, tho " Saint Orestes " cf some future 
mythology. 

" Tantnm Beligio pofcnii snadere maloram." 

The Catholic Church will not change—- cannot change ; 
its future, like its past — 

*' Horribili snper aspecta moitalibnB instans." 

But it may die ; of this we are sure, it caniwtt stand against 
the firee school, the free press, the free pulpit, the open vote 
of all the people. When the Irishmen escape from their 
two worst enemies— their priests and our demagogues — 
we shaU see a noble harvest of men ripening under the 
great sun of Democracy. 

2. ^The l^ew Englanders set too little value on |)hysical 
health. They do 'not prize a strong body. Men m cities 
always decay in vigour ; they are smaller in size, feebler 
in strength. The average age at death in Boston is not 
quite 20. In Dukes County it is over 45. So 20 men 
in Dukes County will live 900 years ; in Boston, only 
400 ! There is a great odds in the healthiness of towns. 
Tn LoweU 21 die out of 1000 each year ; in Boston, 24 ; 
in Baltimore, 25 ; in Philadelphia, 26 ; in Savannah, 41 ; 
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in New Orleans, 81 ! Out of 1000 men at New Orleans, 
00 more will die in a year than at Lowell. There is a 
similar odds in different parts of this city.* Men take 



man ; and so, in getting the moans of living, they lose 
life itaelf. Farmers die at 64 ; shoemakers at 43 ; printers 
at 36. So 36 farmers will live as long as 48 shoe- 
makers, or 64 printers. Why? The wrmer hreathes 
air; the shoemaker, wax and leather; the printer, ink 
and type-metal, t In schools great stress is laid on train- 
ing the mind — always the mind, nothing but the mind. 
The most excessive stimulants are applied to make little 
girls learn the maximimi of books in the minimum of time. 
We forget that God also made the bod^, and if this "earthen 
• vessel " be cracked, that all the spiritual " treasure " runs 
out, and perishes from the earth. For success in life thwe is 
needed a good brain and a good body. One is worth little 
without the other. "What God hath joined, we are ever- 
lastingly putting asunder. But most of the eminent men 
in America have tough bodies ; what power of work is in 
them I Look at the rich merchants, at our groat lawyers 
and judges, men of science, politics, letters. They are 
men of vigorous health, who Can eat dinners, and sleep 
o' nights, and work also days long ; they Hve to a decent 
and respectable age. A venerable doctor of medicine, 
more than eighty years old, may be s'jen every day in 
Boston walking bis rounds, at that great age mannilly 
representing not only the science, but also the charity, 
of that healing art he has done so much to improve as 
well as to apply; we never look at Dr. James Jackson 
without reverent thankfulness for the wise and temperate 
vigour which has kept him useful so long. Mr. Quincy has 
a national reputation, ndt onty for integrity, which never 

* See Dr. Cxurtis's valnable Report on tlie Consas of Boston, for 'iS66 
(Boston, 1856), p. 56, €tteq. 

t On the infloence of improper food and bad air to shorten life, iiee the 
adidirable work which we ma«t thank Miss Florence Nightingale for 
oaUiog oat : " Mortality of the British Army, at Home and Abrofid, and 
during the Bossian War, as compared with the Mortality of the Civil 
Popnlation in England." Blastrated by Tables and Diagrams. London. 
1858. Folio (pamphlet). See, too, the Sanitary Beport of Massaohusetta 
pp. 143, et teq, ; 168, 36, 249, ct al. 
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for»(K>k liim in tirnoH of trial, but ulao for that KtroBgth. 
of body whicli holds nobly out iu Jiis eighty- sovouth year. 
Tho happy old ago of thoHo two vonorablo and woll-known 
men ia duo to thoir inhoritanco loss than to their, active, 
regular, and tein[x»rato habits ; becauHO wise, thoir life 
is also long. 

Tho fashionable idea of what a woman should bo is 
nearly na ijornicious as the theological conception of wl\at 
God IS — almost us unnatural. Hho must bo as feeble us 
a ghost. Hardly can she bear tho burden of her ill-sup- 
portod clothes. Steady and eontinwriM toil is irapoasiblo 
to suoh a doll. She glories in her sljumo, and is as proud 
of 'vcA-kness as llenMiles and Samson aje supposed to have 
I V of their legs and great burly shoiddnrs. But wo 
doubt if it l>e natural that a " cultivated woman " should 
bo a oroaa betwixt a ghost and a Itondon doU. Charle- 
inagne's daughter, on her shoulders carrying home her 
lover thix)ugh the treacherous and \iewly-fallon suow, is a 
little nearer tho natural type the animal woman. " In 
tho sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread," though re- 
ported m a curse for man alone, is a blessing which the 
Infinite pronounces also on woman ; the second benedic- 
tion recorded in Genesis. 

A certain amount of work is necessary to keep the body 
ftound- Oui life is the dying of old particles, and their 
replaoeraent by new ones. Part of the effete matter must 
ho got rid 0^' by perspiration, through the pores of the 
skin. The natural work of earning food, shelter, raiment, 
is also tho natund means for health. If this be not done, 
there is an accumulation of dead matter, and the delicate 
woraan, too proud to cook her dinner or wash her clothes^ 
at length comes to this vile drudgery — the menial work 
of dragging about all day a piece of " a slovenly, imhand- 
some corse." Heaven save us from the righteous sentence 
to such haia labour for life ! No court ot doctors can re- 
veree the decision of that Infisiite Chief Justice whose law 
is tho constitution of the xiniverse. Let us suppose an 
average New England woman at her marriageable age 
weigM 120 pounds, and a man 140 pounds. Suppose two 
idle lovers of this bulk have so Hvod that ten per cent, 
of their bodie« is thus .effete — dead, but not buried. 
Whtn they stand up and join hands in wedlock there is a 
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marriage of H'M poundn of live mnii and woman, and also 
of 26 jwunds of male and female oorpso ! We know a 
family wlioro one motlu;r bore fourteen (jhildniu — none of 
thorn died under 75 yenrfi of age. A woman who bowrs, 
breeds, and brings up a dozen, or half that numlier, of 
lioalthy, hardy, and long-lived sons and daughters, so far 
aa that goes, is a mother worth being proud of. Had 
such a generation of women as now fill up our great towns 
lived in New Englimd a hundred years ago, mo llevolu* 
tion would have been impossible. Puny women may be- 
come dry nurses to cowards, not mothers to jgi'eat, brave, 
burly-bodied men. If we look into the chiirch registers 
of tlie country towns for the last one hundred and fifty 
years, wo find from oiglit to twelve births to a marriage. 
The children gi'ow up : tho parents did not think " a lar^ 
family is a great curse ! " Wc know a man whf»80 six 
male ancestors, now sleeping in New England soil, will 
average about seventy-seven years ; while the six female 
come up to about eighty. The first and tho lost of these 
women each bore her eleven children— one of them had 
but seven, and she became a widow at forty — and one hod 
fourteen. 

In Boston, this year, 6800 will be bom ; of these moi* 
than 1000 wiU die before the Ist of January, 1859. Pail; 
of this monstrous mortality will come from bad manage* 
ment, bad air, bad food— from poverty ; want still prowls 
about the cradle, and clutches at the baby*s throat-— 
this ugly hyena of civilization ; but much of it also from 
the lack of vitality in the mother j yet moY'i of it from 
the bad habits of men debauched by intemperance of 
various kinds, visiting the iniquity of the father upon the 
children, to the third and fourth generation I 

It is rather a pmiy set of men who grow «p in our 
great towns— spindle-legged, (" without visible means of 
support"), ashamed of their bodies, (not wholl y w ithout 
reason), yet pampering them with luxuries. We han^. 
left off manly games, to our hurt ; but it was refreshing 
to see men and women rejoice in skates last winter. The 
members of engine companies are the only men who can 
go faster than a walk ; but for the frequent fires, we fear 
running would become one of the " lost arts." Military 
trainings are getting out of fashion, for war is deSCTvedfy 
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hateful; and tho intcmpcranco which has alwaj^B been the 
attendant, if not of military, at least of militia glory, has 
made tho public a littlo fearful of that common sort of 
manly pastime. Our few soldiers have fine imifonns, they 
march well — on a smooth road, a mile at a time — and pcr- 
fom their evolutions witli the precision of clock-work : 
such regular uniformity wo have never seen in tho amies 
of France, Austria, or rrussia, or even lllngland. But the 
city soldiers lack bodily power. In the time of Shays's 
rebellion, in the winter of 178G-7, a company of Boston 
light infantry had twelve hours* notice , that thoy must 
march to Springfield. They started at daylight next 
morning — there were about ninety in rank and file. We 
had the story from one of them, a young carpenter then 
— an old merchant when he told the tale. Each man had 
his weapons, his blanket, and three days' provision, on his 
back, the road-side tlioy ate their rough cold dinner, 
at Framingham, twenty-six miles off ; they slept at Wor- 
cester, eighteen miles further on. The next day it 
stormed, and througb snow eight inches deep they marched 
forty-six miles more. They stopped their music — only a 
fife and drum — ten miles from their journey's end, and 
when at eight o'clock in the evening they wheeled into 
Springfield, the solid tread of the men was the first tidings 
the insurgents got that the troops had left Boston I If the 
" Tigers " of 1858 were to march ninety miles in two days, 
there would be^nothing left of them — ^but a bear-skin! 

3. Drunkenness is still a monstrous evil. Of the 25,000 
persons aided by public municipal charity last vear, 15,000 
were brought to poverty by cLtimkenness ; or the 13,000 
'more in the gaolfl, 8000 were- " addicted to habitual intem- 
perance 23,000 victims in almshouses or gaols. Mother 
of want, ignorance, and crime. Drunkenness is also mother 
of tbe madman and tbe fool. She has her head-quarters 
in Boston> where 2200 dram-shops are on tap all t'^.e 
year ! 10,000 men arrested for drunkenness 1 Shall we 
wonder that babies die — 1000 in their first year ? Drunk- 
enness is a male vice ; but the cruellest sufforings thereof 
oome on tbe \inoffendiiig motber, daughter, sister, wife I* 

* Sao some most important i-emarke on tlie effects of intoxicating 
liquors in Dm. Buoknill and Tuke's «* Manual of iPsychological Medicine." 
(London, 1858), pp. 4*, 866, ct al. , 
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Olio other vice, tho erimo against woman, lenvefl its 
gliastly stain in all our groat towns. This will not ond 
till there is a revolution in tho popular idea of woman. 
Then it will puss oiT, as other vices yet more monstroufi 
and unnatural have vaniehed away before t ho rising sun 
of knowledge, which bears healing on its wings. 

Tho ovils we have mentioned — crime, drunkenness, pros- 
titution, such poverty in tho midst of such wealth — show 
clearly enough how ill the social forces of tho people are 
organized as yet. Natural rights are only to be had on 
condition that man performs his natural dutieo. In 
America wo have organized the State for political pui- 
poscs better than the community for the social dovelop- 
mont of the individual. But take Massachusetts hs she is, 
much has been done to overcome our three great ei^emie^, 
want, ignorance, oppression. Much more is now doing 
for the highf r development of the noblest faculties of Lian. 
How much yet remains to bo done ! It is safe to say thc^ 
are means now within the reach of this State, whereby in 
a few generations the average age of the people might be 
doubled, and one man then live as long as two live now. 
If a man sow death, he reaps it ; if life, of such also is tho 
harvest. Wo can abolish drunkenness — not all at once, 
not by violence, but by the gradual elevation of the people. 
Then what an increase there will be of plenty, knowledge, 
cleanliness, and peace ! How much vml crime be dimi- 
nished, and life lengthened out in beauty ! 

In common with all mankind, we have made one great 
mistake : we have thought education was to*be mainly of 
the intellect, understanding, imagination, reason. So we 
omit the moral and affectional faculties — the power to 
know right and to do right — the power to love a few, 
many, or all men. We cultivate the religious pc/were 
more poorly .than any other-— tying a man down with a 
theology which debases his nature, makes him a coward 
and a slave. This great river of God nms to waste. One 
day we shall correct all this. Great ideas of science, 
justice, and love, shall be the creed of a people who know 
and love the Infinite Father of all mankind. Already we 
have a church without a bishop, a State without a king, a 
community withbht a lord, a family with no holder of 
slaved. One da^ ire shall have oko a community without 
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idlenew, want, iffiioranco, drunV.o.niiosfl, prostitution, or 
crimo—whotfein au men and womon who arc by naturo 11 i, 
shall be naturally wed, child ton ho bom accoTcliug to na- 
ture, grow up healthy, and dio mninlj of old age. Whni 
is not behind us is before, and the fat\iro will be brightor 
than the past. 
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VIII. 

THE TWO CHRISTMAS CELEBRATI0N8, A. D. I. 
AND MDCCCLV. : A CHRISTMAS 8T0EY FOB 
MDCCCLVt. 



A GREAT many years ago Augiustus CeDsar, then Em- 
peror of Rome, ordered his mighty realm to be taxed ; and 
so, in Judea, it is said, men went to the towna where their 
families belonged, to be regiatered for assessment. From 
Nazareth, a little town in the north of Judea, to Bethlehem, 
another little but more famous town in the south, there 
went one Joseph, the carpenter, and his wife Maiy — ob- 
scure and poor people, both of them, as the story goes. At 
T^ethlehem they lodged in a stable ; for there were many 
pv;rsons in the town, and the tavern was fuU. Then em 
there a little boy was born, the son of this Joseph and 
Mary: they named him Jehoshua, a common Hebrew name, 
which we commonly call Joshua ; but in his case wo pro- 
nounce it Jesus. ITiey laid him in the crib of the cattle, 
which was his first cradle. That was the first Christmas, 
kept thus in a bam, 1856 years a^. Nobody knows the 
day or the month ; nay, the year itself is not certauo. 

After a while the parents went home to Nazareth, where 
they had other uons— James, Joses, Simon, and Jiida»— 
and daughters also, nobody biows how many. There the 
boy JemiB grew up, and, it seems, followed the oalling of 
his fatiber ; it is said, in special, that he made yi»eB, 
ploughs, and other farm-tools. Little is known about his 
early life and means of education. His outside a'lvazitages 
welre, no doubt, Bmall and poor ; but ho learned to road. 
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and write, ani it ooems became familiar with the chi( f 
religious books of his nation, M'hich are still preserved in 
the Old Testament. 

At that time there were thre«) languages used in J udeo, l>o- 
sidos the Tjatin, which was cfmfinod io a fow officials : 1. The 
Syro-Chaldaio, the language of business «ind daily life, tlio 
spTikon language of the oomraon po<)ple. 2. The Greek, 
tno language of the courts of justice and officird documents ; 
tlie spoken and writt/^n language of the fon-ign traders, the 
aristocracy, ond most of the more cultivated people in the 
great towns. 3. The old Hebrew, the written and sjwkfu 
liinguage of the learned, of theological schools, of the 
priests ; the language of the Old Testament. It seems 
Jesus understood all throe. 

At that time the thinking people had outgrown the old 
forms of religion inherited from their fathers, just as a 
little girl becomes too stout and tall for the clothes which 
once fitted her babyh(x>d ; or as the people of New Eng- 
land have now become too rich and refined to live in the 
rough Icg-oabins, and to wear the coarse, xmcomfortable 
clothes, which were the best that could Ije got two hundred 
years ago. For mankind continually grows wiser and 
better, and so the old forms of religion are always getting 
passed by ; and the religious doctrines and ceremonies of a 
rude age cannot satisfy the people of an enlightened age, 
any more than the wigwams of the Pequod Indians in 
1656 would satisfy the white gentlemen and ladies of 
Boston and "Worcester in 1856. The same tiling happens 
with the clothes, the tools, and the laAvs of all advancing 
nations. The human race is at school, and learns through 
one book after another, going up to higher and higher 
studies continually. But at that time cmtivated men had 
outgrown their old forms of religion — much of the doctrine, 
many of the oercraonies ; and yet they did not quite dare 
to break away from them at least in public. So there 
was a great deal of protended belief, and of secret denial, of 
the popular form of religion. The beat and most religious 
men, it seem? likely, were those who had least fiaith in what 
waa preached and practised as the authorized religion of the 
land. 

In the time of David, many years before the birth of 
Jegus, the Hebre^v nation had been very powerful and pros-^ 
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porous ; afterwards there followed lon|5 poruxln'of trouble 
and of wnr, civil nnd doinestic : tho uni^n c/".tlie,tnb(fl 
dianolved, and many cnlamities befoU th^ peoub. _,ln thpiir 
timoB of trouble religious men said, " Go<l wlU rniso us up 
a great king like David, to defend and deliver us fnun our 
enemies, lie will sot all things right." For tho Kobrows 
looktnl on David as the Americnns on WoAhington, cjilUng 
him a " mnn aft^r Gocl's o\n\ heart," that is, thinking him 
" first iu war, first in ix^ace, and first in tho hearts of 
his countrymen." Sometimes they called this expoctod 
Deliverer the Messiah, that is, tho Anointod One— a term 
often aj)plied to a king or other great man. Sometimes it 
was thought this or that Bjx>cial man, a king, or general, 
would bo the Mcissiah, and deliver the nation from its 
trouble. Thus, it seems, that once it was declared tha*; 
King TIezekiali would perform this duty; and, indeed, 
Cyrus, a foreigner, a king of Pci'sia, was declared to be the 
Messiah, tho Anointed One. But, at other times, they 
who declared tho Deliverer woidd come soem to have hml 
no particular man in their mind, but felt sure that sorne- 
body would come. At length tho expectation of a Messiah 
became quite common ; it was a fixed fact in the public 
opinion. But some thought the Deliverer, the Redeemer, 
the second David, would be one thing, some another ; just 
as men now call their favourite candidate for the presidency 
a second "Washington ; but some think he will be a "Whig, 
and support the Fugitive Slave Bill ; some a Democrat, 
and favour the enslavement of Kansas ; while others are 
sure he will be a Republican, and prohibit the extension 
of Slaveiy ; while yet others look for some anointed 
politician to abolish that wicked institution clear out from 
the land. 

"When tho nation was in great peril the people said, 
" The Messiah will soon come and restore all things ;" but 
probably they had no very definite notion about tho 
Deliverer or tne work he was to do. 

"When Jesus was about thirty years old he began to 
speak in public. He sometimes preached in the meeting- 
houses, wiach were called synagogues ; but often out 
pf doorr, whbrever he could gather me people about him. 
He broke away from the old-established doctrineB and 
forms. He was a ©ome-outer from the Hebrew Church* 
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Ilo toW " hifcri "tfint religion did not conHist in opinions 
(XY. cx^rowu^T^io.s, but in riglil. ffvlings nnd right uclionB; 
iTirtt {y)(/(rn':iSi3 i^VPrWn f« men was woilh iiioro Dian wacri- 
fico offered to God. In Rhorf, he made religion eouhiRt 
in pief y, which is love to God, and benevolence, which iB 
lovo to men. Jle iiit^^rly forbid all vengeance, and told 
his followern, " Ijove your enemies, blesw them that curBC 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which des])it<; fully mhc you and jK>rpeculo you." He taught 
that the soul was immortal — a common opinion at that time 
— and declarcKl that men who luvd been good and kind hero 
would bo otemally happy hcrcaft<>r, but the unkind and 
wicked would bo cast " into everhwting tire, prepared for 
the devil and his angeln." Ho did not represent religion 
as a mvBterious atiUir, the mere busincsn of the priesthood, 
limitea to the temple and the Sabbath, and the coronionics 
thereof ; it wjih the buRincss of every day — a great manly 
and womanly life. 

Men were looking for tlie Anointed, the Messiah, and 
waiting for him to come. Jesus said, " I am the Messiah; 
follow mo in the religious life, and all will be well. God 
is just as near to us now, as of old time to Moses and Elias. 
A greater than Solomon is here. The kingdom of heaven, 
a good time coming, is close at hand !" 

No doubt he meide mistakes. He taught that there is 
a devil — a being absolutely evil, who seeks to ruin all men ; 
that the world would s<.>on come to ttu §nd, and a new and 
extraordinary state would miraculously take placo, in which 
his followers would be abundantly rewarded, and his 
twelve most conspicuous friends would *" sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel." Strange 
things were to happen in this good time which was coming. 
But, spite of that, his main doctrine, which ho laid most 
stress upon, was, that religion is piety and benevolence ; 
for he made these the chief corr mai^dni^iits — " Thou shalt 
lovo the Lord thy Glod with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind ; thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyseK." 

He went about in various parts of the country, talking, 
preaching, lecturing, niaking speeches, and exhorting the 
people to love each other, and live a noble, manly life— 
each doing to all aa he would wish them to do to him. He 
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n^comiiiondod the moRt oniiro truHt in God. Tho poo»»''* 
cnmo U) him in ^cat crowds, and lovwl to he'irhim ir^K^ak ; 
for in tliOHO dayH nobody i>rcachod Huch d<K'trinoR-— or in- 
deed nny docinnoR with such pDwer to convince and per- ' 
punde earnest men. The people heard him gladly, and fol- 
lowed him from placo to j lace, and could not hoar enough 
of him and his new form of religion — so much did it com- 
mend itself to simple hcoTicd women and men. Some of 
them want<*d to make him their king. 

But while the people loveel him, the great men of hi« 
time — the great ministerfl in the Hebrew Cl]urch, and tho 
great politicians in tho Hebrew Slat<^ — hated him, and 
were afraid of him. No doubt some of those ministers did 
notundersurd ]i\m, but yet meant well in their opposition ; 
for if a man had all his life been thinking about tne "best 
manner of circumcision," or about "tho mode of kneeling 
in prayer," he would bo wholly unable to imderstand what 
Jesus said about love to God and to man. But no doubt 
some of them knew he was right, and hat<5d him all the 
more for that very reason. When they talked in their 
libraries, they admitted that they had no faith in tho old 
forms of reb'gion ; but when they appeared in public tfiey 
made broad their phylacteries, and enlarged the borders 
of their garments ; and when they preached in their 
pulpits, they laid heavy burdens on men's shoulders, and 
grievous to be borne. The same thing probably took place 
then which has happened ever since ; and they who had 
no faith in God or man were the first to accuse this reli- 
gious genius with being an infidel. 

So, one night, they seized Jesus, tried him before day- 
light next morning, condemned him, and put him to deatli. 
The seizure, the trial, the execution, were not effected in 
the regular legal form — they did not occupy more than 
twelve nours of t ime — ^but were done in the same wicked 
way that evil men also used in Boston when they made 
Mr. Simms and Mr. Burns slaves for life. But Jesus made 
no resistance; at the "trial" there was no "defence;" 
nay, he did not even feel angry with those wicked men ; 
but, as he hung on the cross, ahnoet the last wotds he 
uttered were these — " Father, forgive them, for they kl&ow 
not what they do." Stich wick^ men killed Jesui^ just 
as in Old England, three hundred years ago, the Catholics 
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used to bum the Protestants alive ; or as in Now England, 
two hundixxl years ago, our Protestant fathers hung the 
(Quakers and whipped the Baptists ; or iis the slavehoIderH 
in the South now befit an Abolitionist, or whip a man to 
death who insists on working for himself and his family, 
and not merely for men ^^ ho only steal whiit ho cams ; or 
as florae in Massachusetts, a few years ago, sought to put 
in gaol such as speak against the wickedness of slavery. 

After Jesus wa« dead and buried, some of his followers 
thought that he rose from the dead and came back to life 
again within throe days, and showed himself to a few per- 
sons hero and tl: ore-— coming suddenly and then vanishing, 
as a " ghost" is said to appear nil at once and then vanish, 
or as the souls of other dead men are thought to " appear" 
to tne spiritualists, who do not, however, fee the gnosis, 
but only fiear and feel them. Very strange stories were 
told alxjut his coming to men through closed doors, and 
talking with them — just as in our time the " mediums" 
say the soul of Dr. Franklin, or Dr. Channing, or some 
great man, comes and makes " spiritual communications." 
They say that, at last, he " was parted from them, and 
earned up into heaven," and " sat on the right hand of 
God." 

His friends and followers went about from place to 
place, and preached his doctrines, but gradually added 
many more of their own. They said that he was the 
Anomted, the Messiah, the Christ, who was foretold in 
the Old Testament, and tlmt did strange things called ^ 
miracles ; that at a marriage feast, where wine was wanted, 
he changed several barrels of water into wine of excellent 
quality ; that he fed five thousand men with five loaves, 
walked on the water, opened the eyes, ears, and mouths of 
men born blind, deaf, and dumb, and at a toach or a word 
brought back a maimed limb. They called him a Saviour 
Gent from God to redeem the Jews, and them only, from 
eternal damnation ; next, said that he was the Saviour of 
all mankind — Jews and Gentiles too ; that ho was a Sacri- 
fice offered to appease the wrath of God, who had become 
so angry with his children that he intended to torment 
them all for over in hell. By-and-by his followers were 
call^ Christians— -that is, men who took Jesus for the 
Christ of the Old Testament ; and in their preaching they 
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(lid not make much nccount of the noble ideas JesuB taught 
aboTit man, God, and religion, or of hia own groat manly 
life ; but they thought hiii death waa the great thing, and 
that wne the means to save men from eternal torment. Then 
they went further, and declared that Josvus was not the son 
of Joseph and Mary, but the Son of God and Mary — 
miraculously bom ; next, that ho was God's only Son, who 
had never had any child before, and never would have 
another ; again, that he was a God who had lived long 
before Jesus Avas lx)rn, but for the then first time took tho 
human fonn ; and at last, that Ije was tfu: only God, tho 
Creator and Providence of all the universe, but was man 
also, tho God-man. Thus, gradually, the actual facts of 
his history were lost out of sight, overgrown with a great 
mass of fictions, poetic and otner stories, which make him 
a mythological character ; tho Jesus of fact was well-nigh 
forgot — the Christ of fiction took his place. 

Well, after the death of Jesus, his followers went from 
town to town, from countrj"^ to countiy, prejiching " Christ, 
and him crucified ;" they taught that the world would 
soon end, for Jesus woidd come back and "judge tl\e 
world," raising the dead ; and then all who had believed 
in him would be " saved," but the rest would be " lost for 
ever ;" a new world would take the place of the old, and 
the Christians would have a good time in that kingdom of 
heaven. This new " spiritual world " would contain some 
extraordinary things : thus, " every grape-vine would have 
ten thousand trunks, every trunk ten thousand branches, 
every branch ten thousand twigs, every twig ten thousand 
clusters, every cluster ten thousand grapes, and every 
grape would yield twenty-five Iddlerkins of wine." 

But everywhere they recommended a life of sobriety and 
self-denial, of industry and of kind deeds — a life of rehgion. 
Everywhere the Christians were distinguished for their 
charity and general moral excellence. But the Jews hated 
them, and drove them away ; the heathens hated them, 
and put many to death with dreadful tortures; all the 
magistrates were hostile. But when the common people 
saw a man or a woman come out and die rather than be 
false to a religious emotion or idea, there were always some 
who said, " That is a strange thing — « man dying for his 
God. There must be something in that religion ! Let ua 
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iilm bocoiuo (JhristiaiiB." St> ilio now doctriim upreixd wido ; 
not tho Himplo religion of Jesus — pioty and raoitility ; but 
whttt hia foflowora callcjd Ohrisf.iunity — ii mixluro of good 
Qud ovil. In two or tJiroo liundrod yoars it hud gof<o round 
the civilizoil world. Otluir forniB of religion fell to pioocK, 
Olio by one. Judttism went down with tlie Mobrow p«)oplo, 
M(!«thoniHin went down, and ( yhriistianity took their plaw 
Tho Hou of JoBoph and Mary, born in a stable, and killed 
by tho Jow8, was worahip})ed m tho only Go<l all round 
tho civilized work!. The new forn» of religion Bprond very 
much as Wpiritualiain hm done in our time, only in tho 
miditt of worse perstKiution than tho Mormons have suffered. 
At this day there are some two hundred and sixty millions 
of ptiople who worship Jesus of Nazaretli ; moat of them 
think no was God, tho oidy God. But a small number of 
men believe that ho was no God, no miraculous person, but 
ts. good mm) with a gc^niuH lor religion. All tho Christians 
think he wan lull of all manner of loving-ltindncss and 
tender mercy, Ho all over tho world to-day, among tho 
two hnndretl and sixty millions of Christians, there is great 
rejoicing on account of hia birth, which ii;i8 orroneoufily sup- 
T)oacd took place on tlio 25th of December, in tho year 1. 
riiey sing psalms, and j)roiich sermons, and offer prayers, 
and make a famous holiday. But the greater part of 
the people think only of the festival, and very little of 
the noble boy who was born so long ago in a tavern-barn 
in Judca. And of all the ministers who talk so much about 
tho old Christ, there arc not many who would welcome 
ft new man wlio shoidd come and do for this age the 
great service which Jesus did for his own time. But as, 
on the 4th of July, slaveholders, and border ruffians, 
and kidnappers, and men who believe there is no higher 
law, ring their bells, and fire their cannons, and let off their 
rockets, making more noise than all those who honour and 
defend tho great principles of humanity which make Inde- 
pendence Day famous ; so on Christmas, not only religious 
I>eople, but scribes, and Pharisees, and hypocrites, make a 
great talk about " Christ, and him crucified f when, if a 
man of geniua for religion were now to appear, they would 
t>e the firet to call out " Infidel !" " Infidel !'' and would kill 
hjm if it were poesible or stife. 
Well, one "^iny Sunday evening in 18-55j just twelve 
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days boforo OhriHtinaH, in tho little town of Soitffoos, in 
WorcoHfcor County, Mush., Aunt Kindly and Undo Nathan 
woro fitting in tboir comfortable parlour before a bxight 
wood fire. It was about eight o'clock, a stormy right ; 
now it Hnowod a litT-lo, then it rained, then snowed again, 
scorning as if tho woathor was determined on some kind of 
a storm, but had not yet made up its mind for sni)w, ram, 
or hail. Now tho wind roared in tho chimney, and started 
out of hor sleep a great toi*toiRe-shell cat, that lay on tho 
rug which Aunt Kindly had made for hor. Tabbv opened 
her yelh)w eyes suddenly, and erected her atneliers; but 
[inding it was only the wind, and not a mouse, that mado 
tho noise, she stretched out a great paw and yawned, anrx 
then cuddled her head down so as to show her white throat, 
and went to sleep again. 

Uncle Nathan and Aunt Kindly were brother and sister. 
He was a little more than sixty ; a fine, hale, hearty-looking, 
handsome man as you could find in a summer's day, with 
white hair, and a thoughtful, benevolent face, adorned with 
a full beard as white as his venerable head. Aimt Kindly 
was five-and-forty, or thereabouts ; her fac« a little sad 
when you looked at it carelessly in its repose, but commonly 
it seemed cheerful, full of thought and generosity, and 
handsome withal; for, as her brother told her, "God 
administered to you the sacrament cf beauty in your child* 
hood, and you will walk all your life in the loveliness 
thereof." 

Uncle Nathan had been an India merchant from his 
twenty-fifth to about his fiftieth year, and had now, for 
- some years, been Kving with his sister in his fine, large 
house — rich and well-educated, devoting his life to study, 
works of benevolence, to general reform and progress. It 
was he who had the first anti-Slavery lecture deuvered in 
the town, and actually persuaded Mr. Homer, the old 
minister, to let Mr. Garrison stand in the pulpit on a 
"Wednesday night and preach deliverance unto the captives J 
but it could hb done only once, for the clergymen of the 
neighbourhood thought anti-Slavery a desecration of thcdr 
ii^w wooden meeting-houses. It was he, too, Who asked 
Lucy Stone to lectiire on woman*8 rights; but the com* 
monieants thought it would not do to let a " Troman speak 
in the church," and so he gave it up. AU the country 
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know and lovod him, for ho was a natural ovoiuoor of the 
poor, and guardian of the widow and the orphan. Hoav 
many a girl in the Normal Scliool every night put up a 
prayer of thanksjnving foi' him ; how many a bright Iwy 
m Hanover and Cambridge was eqimlly indebted for the 
means of high culture, and if not so thankful, why, Uncle 
Nathan knew that gratitude is too nice and dclicato a plant 
to gjrt)w on conmion soil. Once, when he was twenty-two 
or three, he was engaged to a young woman of Boston, 
while he was a clerk in a commission store. But her 
father, a skipper from Beverly or Cape Cod, who continued 
vulgar while he became rich, did not like the match. " It 
won't do," said he, " for a poor y ouiig man to marry into 
one of our fust families ; what is the use of aristocracy if 
no distinction is to bo made, and our daughters are to 
mawy Tom, Dick, and Harry P" But Amelia took the 
matter sorely to heart ; she kept her love, yet fell into u 
consumption, and so wasted away ; or, as one of the neigh- 
bours said, " She was executed on the scaffold of an upstart'w 
vulgarity.*' Nathan loved no woman in like manner 
ofterwaroG, but after her death went to India, and remained 
years long. When he returned, and established his business 
UL Boston, he looked after her relations, who had fallen 
into poverty. Nay, out of the mire of in&my he picked up 
what might have been his nepu3ws and nieces, and, by 
generous breeding, wiped off from them the stain of their 
ulicit birth. He never spok" -^f poor Amelia ; but he kept 
a little locket in one end of his ^urse: none ever saw it 
but his sister, who often observed him sitting with it in his 
hand, and hour by hour looking into the fire of a winter's 
night, seeming to think on mstant things. She never 
spoke to him wen, but left him alone with nis recollections 
and his dreams. Some of the neighbours said he "wor- 
shipped it others called it " a talisman." So indeed it 
was, and by its enchantment he became a young man once 
more, and walked through the moonlight to meet an angel, 
and with her enter their kingdom of heaven. Truly it was 
a laiUsman ; yet if you had looked at it, you would have 
seen uothinff in it but a little twist of golden hairs tied 
together wim a blue silken thread. 

Aunt Kindly had never been married ; yet once in her 
life, also, the right man seemed to offer, and tihe blossom of 
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k>vo oi)onod Avith a dcur propliotic fragrance in hor heart. 
But 08 hor father wjia soon after Hlruck with palsy, nho told 
lior lover they must wait a little while, for hor first duty 
iniibt bo to the feeble old man. But the impatient swain 
wont off and pinnod himself to the flightiest little humming- 
liird in all Soitgoos, and in a month was married, having a 
long life before him for bitterness ond ropcjitance. After 
the father died, Kindly remained at home ; and when 
Tfttthan returned, years after, they made ono brotherly and 
sisterly household out of what might else have gladdened 
two connubial homes. " JS^ot every bud becomes a flower." 

Uncle Nathan sat there, his locket in his hoiid, looking 
into the fire ; and as the wind roared in the chimney, and 
the brands crackled and snapped, ho thought he saw faces 
in the fire ; and when the sparks rose up in a little cloud, 
which the country children call " the people coming out of 
the mooiing-housc," he thought he saw fa «8 in the fire ; 
they seemed to take the form of the boys and girls as he 
hod lately seen them rushing out of the Union School- 
house, wnich held all the children in the village ; and as 
he recognised one after the other, he began to wonder and 
conjecture what would be the history of this or that 

E articular child. While he sat thi» in his waking dream, 
e looked fixedly at the locket, and the blue thread which 
tied together those widen rays of a summer sun, now all 
set and vanished and gone but which was once the morning 
light of all his promised days ; and as his eyes, full of 
waking dreams, fell on the fire again, a handsome young 
woman seemed to come forth from between the brands, and 
the locks of her hair floated out and turned into boys and 
girls, of various ages, from babyhood to jrouth ; all looking 
somewhat like him and also like the mir young woman. 
But the brand rolled over, and they all vanished in a little 
puff of smoke. 

Aunt Kindly sat at the taWe reading the Bible. I don't 
know why she read the Gospels, for she knew them all four 
by heart, and could i»peat them from end to end. But 
Sunday night, when none of the neighbours were there, 
and she and Nathan were all alone, she took her mother's 

Ct square Bible and read therein. This night she had 
reading, in chapter xxxi. of Proverbs, the character 
t»f a noble woman ; and, finishing the account, turned and 
VOL. vm. ? 
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i*ead tho 28tb vorso a sooond time — " Her cliiulron riso up 
und coll her bleased." I do not know why sho road that 
vor80, nor what she thought of it ; but she ropoatod it to 
hersdLf three or four times — " Her children rise up and 
call her bleBsed." 

Ail she was taking up the venorablo old volume to lay 
it sway for the night, it opened by accident at Luke xiv., 
and her eye fell on verses 12, 13 — " But when thou makcst 
a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends nor thy brethren, 
neither thy kinsmen nor thy rich neighbour, lest they also 
call thee again, and a recompense pe made thee. But 
when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, the blind; and thou shalt be blessed; for they 
cannot recompense thee." 

^ She sat a moment recollecting that Jesus said, " Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven ;" and had also dcnoimced 
woe on all such as cause these little ones to offend, and 
declared that in heaven their angels continually behold the 
face of the Father. 

After a few minutes she turned to ISiai/han, who had 
replaced the brands in hoi)es to bring back the vision by 
his " faculty divine," and said, " Brother, I wonder if it 
would not be better to make a little change in our way of 
keeping Christmas. It is a good thing to call together 
the family once a year — our brothers and sisters and 
nephews and nieces; we all of us love the children so 
much, and have a good time. I would not give that up. 
The dinner is very well ; but the evening goes off a little 
heavy ; that whist playing, we both diwike it — so much 
telk about such trifles. What if we should have a Child's 
Festival on Christmas night, and ask all the little folks in 
the town to your nice New Hall — it will be done before 
that time, won't it ? It will be a good christening for it ; 
and itr. Gterrison, whom you have asked to speak there on 
New-Year's day, will like it all the better if baptized by 
these little ones, who *are of the kingdom of heaven.' 
Surely little children may run before tbe great Liberator.'* 

" Just what I was tbinking of," said XTncle Natban ; 
** as I looked at the spaxks of fire, I was saying to myself, 



Soitgoes.* You and I," said he, rather sadly, puttmg the 
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locket in his purse, and pressing the gold ring gently down 
on it, " you and I have no children. But I somotiinos foel 
]ike adopting all the boys and girle in the parish ; and 
A.'bon 1 saw that groat troop of them corae (tut of the 
Rcliool-houso last week, I felt a little reproach, that, while 
looking after their fathers and mothers, I had not done 
more for the children." 

" I am sure you gave the town that groat new sohool- 
houso," said Kindly. 

" Yes, that's nothing. I furnished the money and the 
general idea ; Eliot Cabot drew the plan — capital plan it 
is, too; and Jo Atkins took the job. I paid tlw bills. But 
liow will you arrange it for Christmas 

"Well," said J^dly, who had an organizing head, 
" we'll have a Children's Party. I'll ask jul imder fifteen, 
and if some older ones come in, no matter ; I hope they 
will. Of course the fathers and mothers are to come and 
look on, and have a real good time. Wo will have them 
in the New Hall. I wonder why they call it the New 
HaU ; there never was any old one. We will have notne 
plain cake and lemonade, music, dancing, little ^mes, and, 
above all, a Christmas Tree. There shall be gm« on it for 
all the children under twelve. The peoplg who are well to 
do will give something to buy the ^ts for children of 
their own star^ding, and you and I will make up what is 
wanting for the poor ones. We'll have little games aa well 
as a dance. Mrs, Toombs — SaUy Wilkins that used to be 
— the minister's wife, has a deal of skill in setting little 
folks to play ; she has not had muoh use for it>Ppor thing, 
since her marriage, six or seven years ago. What a wild 
romp she used to be ! but as good as Sunday all the time. 
Sally wiU manage the gomes ; I'll see to the dancing." 

" The children can't dance," said FucIq Nathan ; " you 
know there never was a dancing-schoolip. town." 

" Yes, they can," said Kindlv. " The girls will dazice 
by nature, and the boys will fall ' ^ rather more olmnsily, 
of course. But it will do well raiough for ua. Besides, 
they have all had more practijce than you think for.^ You 
shtdl get £he pine-tree, or hemlock, and buy the things — 
I'll teu you wnat to-morrow morning — and I will manage 
all the rest." 

The next morning it was fine, bright weather ; and the 
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ffarmenis blossoinod white on the clothes-lines all round 
tne village ; and with no small drlight the housewivo i 
looked on these perennial hanging -gardens, periodically 
blooming; oven in a New England winter. Uncle Nathan 
mentioned his sister's plan to one of his neighbours, wlio 
said, "Never '11 ^ hcn^!" "But why not?" "Oh, 
there's Deiujon Willberato and Squire Allem are at logger- 
heads about the allusion to Slavery which Rev. Mr. Free- 
man made in his prayer six months ago. They had a 
quarrel then, vou know, and have not spoken since. If 
tno Deacon likes it, the Squire won't, and vice versa. 
Then Colonel Steams has had a quarrel and a lawsuit with 
John Wilkinson about that little patch of meadow. They 
won't go ; each is afraid of meeting the other. Half the 
parish has aome against the other half. I believe 
there never was such a place for little quarrels since the 
Dutch took Holland. There's a tempest in every old 
woman's teapot. Widow Seedy weedy won't let her 
daughters come, because, as she says, you are a temperance 
man, and said at the lost meeting that rum made miany 
a widow in Soitgoes, and sent three quarters cf the paupers 
to the almshouse. She declared the next day that you 
were * personal, and in red her feelings ; and 'twas all 
because you was rich an^ she was a poor lone widow, with 
nothing but her Qtwl to trust in.* " 

"Oh, dear me," said Uncle Nathan, "it is a queer 
world — a queer world ; but, after all, it's the beat we've 
got. Let us try to make it better stiU." 

Aunt Bandly could not sleep much all night for thinking 
over the details of the plan. Before morning it all lay 
clear in her mind. Monday afternoon she went round to 
talk with the neighbours and get all things ready. Most 
of them liked it ; but some thought it was " queer," and 
wondered " what otur pious fathers woidd think of keeping 
Chriafenaa in New England." A few had "religious 
scru;i^es/' and would do nothing about it. The head of 
the JBjttow-nothing lodge said it was " a furrin custom, 
and I want none o' them things ; but Ameriky must bo 
ruled by 'Mericans ; and we'll have no disserlutions of the 
Union, and no Popish ceremonies like a Christmas Tree. 
If you begin so, you'll Lave the Pope here next, and the 
fulfilment of the seventeenth chapter of Eevelations." 
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ITon. Joduthan Ktovopiix" also opposed it. lie was 
a ric}i lmtk»r from Boston, und a " great Democrat;" who, 
ns ho said, hnd lut^^ly " purchased grounds in Soitgoes, 
intending to entublish a family'." He " would not like t<) 
iinve Cinderella Jane and Edith Zuleima mix themselves 
Tip with Widow Whociler's children — whrwo father was 
killed on the railroad tivo or six years before — for their 
mother takes in wafthinff. No, sir,*' said he ; " it will not 
do. You have no dauglit^ers to marry, no sons to provide 
for. It will do well enough for you to talk at)Out * equality,' 
about ' meeting the whole neighbourhood,' and that sort of 
tiling ; but I mtend to establish a family ; oiid I set my 
face a^inst all promiscuoujs assemblages of different claseos 
in society. It is bad enough on Sundays, when each man 
can c't, buttoned up in hit* own pew ; but a fewti>'al for all 
sorts and conditions of childi'en — it is contrary to the 
genius of our republican institutions." His wife thought 
quite differently ; but the pcM)r thing did not dare say her 
soul was her own in his presence. Aunt Kindly went off 
with rather a heavy heart, remembering that Jeduthan was 
the son of a man sent to the State Prison for hor8e>stealing, 
and bom in the almshouae at Bankton Four^. Corners, and 
had been bound out as apprentice by the Belectroen of the 
town. 

At the next house, Miss Kobinson liked it ; but hoped 
she "would not oak that family o' niggers — that would 
make it so vulgar ;" and she took a large piucH of Scotch 
snuff, and waduled off to finish her ironing. Mrs. Deacon 
Jackson — she was a second wife, with no children—hoped 
that " Solly Bright would not be asked, because her father 
was in the State Prison tor passing counterfeit money; 
and the example would be bad, not friendly to law and 
order." But as Aunt Kindly went out, she met the old 
Deacon himself — one of those dear, good, kind souls, who 
were bom to be deacons of the Christian religion, looking 
like one of the eight beatitudes ; and as you stopped to 
consider which of tnat holy family he most resembted, you 
found be looked like aU of them. "Well !" said he, " now 
ma'am, I like th.it. That will be a Chrigtian Christmas — 
not a Heathen Christmas. Of course you'll ask all thq 
children of ' respectable people j* but I want the poor ones 
too. Don't let anybody frig;hten y^u from asking Sip Tidj^s , 
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children. I don't know that I like coloured folks partic\i- 
larly,. but I think God does, or Ho would not have coloured 
^ODi, you know. Then do let us have all of Jo Bright's 
little ones. "When I got into the State Prison, I hoiH) 
somebody *J look after my family. I know you will. 
I don't moan to go there ; but who knows ? 'If everybody 
had his deserts, who would escape a flogging P' as tne old 
saying is. Here's five dollars towards the expenses ; and 
if that ain't enough, I'll make it t^en. Elizabeth will help 
you make the caki &c. You shall have as many og^s as 
you want. Hens hain't laid well since Thanksgiving ; 
now they do nothing eke." 

Oaptam Wcldon let ono iron cool on the anvil, and his 
bollowB sigh out its last breath in the fire and bum the 
other iron, while ho talked with Aunt Kindly about it. 
The Captain was a widower, about fifty; years old, with his 
house nUl of sons and daughters. He liked it. Patty, 
hia oldest daughter, could help. Tliore were two barrels 
of apples, three or four dollars m money, and more if need 
be. " That is what I call the democracy of Christianity," 
said the good man. . ** I shall see half the people in the 
villa^ ; they'll be in hero to get their horses corked before 
the tmie comes, and I'U help the thing along a little. I'll 
bring the old folks, and we'U sing some of the old tunes ; 
all of tifl will have a reul old-fashioned good time." Almira, 
his daughter, about eighteen years old, ran out to talk with 
Kindly, and offered to do all sorts of work, if she would only 
tell her what. "Perhaps Edward will come too," said 
Kindly. " Do you want him ?" asked Almira. " Oh, cer- 
tainly ; want all the lovers," replied she, not looking to see 
how her face kindled, like a handsome morning in "Ma:^. 

One sour old man, who lived off the road, did not likv^ 
it. 'Twas a Popish custom ; and said, " I always fast on 
Christmas." ms family knew they did, and many a day 
besides ; fof he was so oovetons that he grudged the water 
which turned his own miU. 

Mr. Toombs, a young minister, who had been settled 
six or seven years, and loved the commandments of reH^on 
much be' than the creed of theology, entered into it at 
once, and j^romised to come, and not wear his white cravat. 
His wife—nBally Wilkins that used to be — -took to it with all 
,her ngtigbt. 
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80 fill things were inodo ready, l^'annors sent in apples 
and boiled chosnuts ; and tliero were picfl, and cookies, and 
all manner of creature comforts. The Qonnan who worked 
fo7 the C4ibiuet-ran\<>r decorated the Hall, jt as he had 
done i'n Wittenberg often before ; for he w-d an oxilo from 
tho town where Martin Luther sleeps, and his Katherine, 
under tho same slab. There were bnmches of holly with 
their red berries, wint<;r-gToou and pine boughs, ana hem- 
lock and laurel, and such other handsome things as Now 
England can afford even in winter. Besides, Captain 
Weldon brought a great orange tree, which he and feusan 
had planted the day after their marriage, nearly thirty 
j'^ears before. "Like Christmas itscdf," as he said, "it is 
a history and a prophecy ; full of fruit and flowers both." 
Roses, and geraniums, and chrysanthemums, and oleanders 
were there, adding tx> the beauty. 

All the children in i e village wore there. Sally Bright 
wore the medal she won the last quarter at the Union School. 
Sip Tidy^s six children were there, and all the girls 
and boys from the poor-house. The Widow Wheeler and 
her children thouglit no more of the railroad accident. 
Captain Weldon, Deacon Jackson and his wife, and the 
minister were there ; all the selectmen, and the town clerk, 
and the schoolmasters and school ma'ams, and the Know- 
nothing rmresentative from the south pariah ; great, broad- 
shouldered farmers came in, with Baldwin apples in their 
cheeks as well as in their cellars at home, ana their trim, 
tidy wives. Eight or ten Irish children came also ; 
Bridget, Bosanna, Patrick, and Michael, and Mr. ana Mrs. 
O'Brien themselves. Aimt Elindly had her piao j there, 
and played and sung. 

Didn t they all have a good time ? Old Joe Roe, the 
black fiddler, from Beaver Brook, Mill Village, was over 
there ; and how he did play ! how they did d^ce ! Com- 
monly, as the young folks said, ho could play only one 
tune, " Joe Roe and I for it is true that his sleemr violin 
did always seem to wldne out, " Joe Roe and I, «foe Roe 
and I, Joe Roe and I." But now the old fiddle was wide 
awake. He cut capers on it ; and made it langli, and cry, 
and whistle, and snortj and ecream. He held it close to 
his ear, and roUod up the whites of his eyes, smd laughed 
a great, loud, rollicking laugh; and he made Jb^twldV'*'*" 
laugh too, right outi v - ' " 
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Tho youiig pooplo hjwl (hoir garnoa : Boston, pusn in 
tho corner, «tir you must, hunt tho squirrel round tho 
woods, blind man's bufl', and Jerusalem. Mr. Atkins, who 
built the Hall, and woa a strict orthiKlox man and a Know- 
nothiiig, got them to play " Break tho Pope's neck," whicli 
made a deal of fun. The oldest people sung some of the 
old New England tunes, in the old New England way. 
How well they went off! in particular — 

" How boautoouB nro tlicir foot 
Who BtATid on Zion's Hill ; 
And bring galvution on their Longucp, 
And worda of poaco rcvoal." 

But the great triumph of all was the Christmas Tree. 
How big it was ! a lar^ stout spruce in tho upper part of 
the Hall. It bore a gift for every child in the town. Two 
little girls had tho whooping-cough, and could not come 
out ; but there were two playthings for them also, given to 
their brothers to be taken home. St. Nicholas — it was 
Almira Weldon's lover — distribiited the gifts. 

Sqtdro Stovepipe came in late, without any of tho 
" family" that he was so busy in " establishing," but was 
80 cold that it took him a good while to warm up to the 
general temperature of the meeting. But he did at length ; 
and talked with the Widow Wheeler, and saw all her 
well-managed children, and felt ashamed of his meanness 
only ten days before. Deacon Willberate saw his son Ned 
dancing with Squire Allen's rosy daughter, Matilda ; for 
the yoimg people cared more for each otner than for all the 
allusions to slavery in all the prayers and sermons too of 
the whole world ; and it so reminded him of the time when 
he also danced with his Matiida-r—not openly at Christmas 
celebrations, but by stealth — ^that he went straight up to 
his neighbour. " S(]^uire Allen," said he, " ^ve me your 
hand. New Year's is a good day to square just accounts ; 
Christmas is not a bad time to settle needless quarrels. I 
suppose you and I, both of us, may be wrong. I know I 
have been, for one. Let by-gones be by-gones." " Ex- 
actly 80," said the Squire. " I am sorry, for my part. 
Let us wipe out the old score, and chalk up nothing for 
the future but f^oA feelings. If a prayer parted, perhaj)8 
9, beuedictioa will unite us ; for Katie and Nod look as if 
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iliov meant wo should bo moro thun mere neighboure. Let 
us Ixigin by becoming friendB," 

Coionol otono took his youngest daughter, who had a 
club-foot, up to tijo Christmas Tree for her present, and 
there met face to face with his enemy's oldest girl, who 
wiia just taking the gift for her youngest brother, Robert, 
holding him up in her bare arras that he mi^ht reach it 
himself. Hut she could not raise him quite high enough, 
and so the Colonel lifted up the little fellow till ho clutched 
the prize ; and when he set him down, his hands full of 
sugar-cake, oflked him, " Whose bright little five-year- 
old is this ? What is your name, blue eyes ?'* " Bobbie 
Nilkison," was the answer. It went right to the Colonel's 
heart. " It is Christmas," said he ; " and the dear Jesus 
himself said, 'SuflFer little children to come imto me.* 
Well, well, he said something to us old folks, too : * If 
thy brother trespass against thee,' &c., and * If thou bring 
thy gift f^j tlic ?j[tsr, and there remember that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.' " He walked about awhile, thinking, 
and then found his neighbour. " Mr. Wilkinson," said 
he, " it is bad enough that you and I should quarrel in 
law, but let us be friends in the gospel. As I looked at 
your little boy, and held him up in my arms, and found 
out whose son he was, I felt ashamed that I had ever 
quarrelled with his father. Here is my hand, if you think 
fit to take it." " With all my heart," said Wilkinson. 
" I fear I was more to blame than you. But we can't 
help the past; let us make amends for the future. I 
hope we shall have many a merry Christmas together 
in this world and the next. Perhaps Uncle Nathan 
can settle our land-quarrel better than any jury in Wor- 
cester county." 

Mr. Smith, the Know-nothing representative, was struck 
with the bright face of one of the little girls who wore a 
school-medal, and asked her name. " Bridget O'Brien, 
your honour," was the answer. " Well, well," said he, 
*' I guess Unde Nathan is half right : * it's all prejudice.' 
I don't like the Irish, politically. But after aU, the Pope 
will have to make a pretty long arm to reach round 
Aunt Kindly, and clear through the Union School-house, 
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and spoil Miaa Bridget — a pretty long arm to do ell 
that." 

So it wont on all round tho room. " That is what I ^a'.W 
tho Christian Sacramont," eiaid Deacon Jackson to Ci'ptoiTj 
Weldon. " Ah, yes," replied the hlaclcsmith ; " it is a 
feast, of lovo. Look there ; Colonel Steams and John 
Wilkinson have not spoken for years. Now it is all made 
up. Both have forgotten that littlo strip of Beaver-gray 
meadow, which has cost them so much money and hard, 
words, and in itself is not worth the lawyer's foes." 

How the children played ! how they all did dance ! and. 
of tho whole sportive company not one footed the mea- 
sure so neat as little Hattie Tidy, the black man's daugh- 
ter. " What a shame to enslave a race of such persons," 
said Mr. Stovepipe. " Yet I went in for the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, and was one of Marshal Tukcy's ' fifteen hun- 
dred gentlemen of property and standing.* May God 
forgive me!" "Amen," said Mr. Broadside, a great, 
8tx)ut, robust farmer ; " I stood by till the Nebraska Bill 
put slavery into Kansas, then I went right square over 
to the anti-slavery side. I shall stick there for ever. 
Dr. Lord may try and excuse slavery just as much as he 
likes. I know what all, that means. He don't catch 
old birds with chaff." 

TTncle Nathan went about the room talking with the 
men and women; they ail knew him, and felt well 
acquainted with such a good-natured face ; while Aimt 
Kindly, with the nicer tact of a good woman, introduced 
the right persons to each other, and so promoted happiness 
among those too awkward to obtain it alone or imhelped. 
Besides this, she took special care of the boys and girls 
frcm the poor-house. 

, What an appetite the little folks had for the good 
things ! How the old ones helped them dispose of these 
(Jreature comforts ! while such as were half-way between, 
were too busy with other matters to think much of the 
eatables. Solomon Jenkins and Katie Edmunds had had. 
a falling out. He was the miller at Stony Brook ; but the 
" course ct' true love never did run smooth " with him ; he 
could not coax Katie's to brook into his stream ; it would 
turn off some other way. But that night Katie herself 
broke down the hindrance, and the two little brooks 
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became one groat stroom of love and flowod on iogothcv, 
insoparablo ; now dimpling, dooponing, and whirling 
awav full of beauty towards tho gi-cat ocoan of etornity. 

ifnclo Nathan and Aunt Kindly, how happy thoy were, 
socing the joy of all tho company ! thby looked like two 
new Kodoeraors — which indeed tlioy were. Tho minister 
said, " Well, I have been preaching charity ond forgive- 
ness and a cheerful happiness all my life, now I eoo 
signs of tho * good time coming.' There's forgiveness of 
injuries," pointing to Colonel Steams and Mr. Wilkin- 
son ; " old enemies reconciled. All my sermons don't 
seem to accomplish so rauch as your Christmas Festival, 
Mr. Robinson, * said he, addressing Fncle Nathan, " Wo 
only wat/cred the ground," said Aunt Kindly, ^' where the 
seed was long since sown by other hands ; only it does seem 
to como up abundantly, and all at once." Then the minis- 
ter told the people a new Christmas story ; and before 
they went home they all joined together and eung this 
hyuiu to the good tune of Old Hundred : 

" Josus shnll roign where'er the Bun 
Does his Bucceasive journeys run ; 
His kmgdora stretch froro shore to shore, 
Till moons eball wax and vnaie no more. 

Blessings abound where'er He rei^^ ; 
The prisoner leaps to loose his chains ; 
The weary find eternal rest, 
And all the eons of want are b'ess'd." 
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